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One of L’Aiglon’s loveliest southern vacationers, 
a siren sundress with its own shelter-bolero in 
spatter-dotted crinkle nylon. A breeze to pack... 
a joy to have next summer, too! In brown, wine, 


green, navy. Sizes 10 to 20. $17.95. For illus- 


trated brochure and name of nearest L'Aiglon 


store in your city, write L’Aiglon Apparel, Inc., 


Dept. H, 1350 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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PREVIEW 


Next month Norman Katkov visits the 
Twin Cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
finds out which is the favored child; Wil- 
liam Krauss tells of our adopted child, the 
Virgin Islands; and Henry Morton Robinson 
writes about Columbia University. There 
is another installment to our recent diet story, 
a profile of a Paris policeman by Joseph 
Wechsberg, and Southwest fashions are 
featured. Also: basketball-mad Fort Wayne, 
the Lincoln Pilgrimage, 10 Downing Street. 
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SANTARY COVER 


When we asked Hobson Pittman what he 
had in mind while doing the pastel of an 
old Atlanta mansion on this month's cover, 
he said, “I certainly wasn’t trying to re- 
kindle the war between the North and the 
South or say anything very important: 
I just thought how very tragically beautiful 
it must have been when an officer in gray 
said good-by to his belle before going off to 
defend Atlanta. Those days weren't partic- 
ularly nice, but they were sadly romantic.” 
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San Diego 


Send coupon for 
details on this 
biggest of all 
winter vacation 
bargains! 


San Diego County is the southwestern 
tip of the United States. Unless you've 
been here, you'll never really under- 
stand that this is the clearest, mildest, 
most pleasant of all Southern Califor- 
nia climates... warmer along the 
coast .., much less rainfall .. . balmy, 
smog-free air... 

—and the country itself is so 
charming. Modern as tomorrow, yet 
steeped in traditions of early Califor- 
nia. Point Loma offers one of the 
world’s greatest panoramic views . . . 
foaming coastline, clean, white city 
skirting two placid bays with the 
greenery of inland valleys and moun- 
tains beyond 

—then there's a desert to bask on 
and Old Mexico right at hand for 
foreign flavor. You'll always be glad 
you wintered in unique, unusual San 
Diego County . . . so much variety, all 
at the cost of only one vacation. 


Old 
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Borrego 
Desert 


®@ Your coct of desert tan 
will be the envy of all 
—and whot pleasure get- 
ing it, especially here! 


@ Horseracing, Jai Alai and 
the gay trip to Ensenoda 
they're all o port of your 
winter in San Diego 


| Come direct to San Diego 


po % No added cost on many roil and air tickets. 


ah ~~ Ask your Travel Agent-He is “Son Diego- 


Los \wise” and con odd much to the pleasure 
— of your trip ot no extra cost. Ample 
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WHERE CALIFORNIA BEGAN 
& Fill in ond mail to: SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
499 W. Broadway, Room 152, San Diego |, California 
7 Please mail me without cost or obligation your descrip- 


r tive folder which will help to moke my California trip , 
more interesting ‘ 
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LETTERS me UNIVERSAL 
=SKYMASTER*=.. 


Pereiman’s England 


I would like to register my complete 
disagreement with the picture of travel 
conditions in Britain as presented by 
S. J. Perelman in your Novembe: issue. 
While | appreciate the fact that Mr. 
Perelman is one of our leading humor- 
ists, in this case he seems to be out-of- 
date in his references. | was in Great 
Britain this year and I can tell you that 
it was my experience that the travel sit- 
uation is much more in line with the 
story presented in the “Come to Britain 
in Festival Year” advertisement imme- 
diately opposite the Perelman article. 
That advertisement told readers *Dis- 

tr sropovel cover how plentiful and varied is the 

; yn Country ~ a food in restaurants, hotels and inns 
oa a\ charge such seasonal delights as Scottish 
gddition salmon Colchester oysters and Eng- 
lish strawberries. The shops are well 
lines stocked.” UNIVERSAL’s famed Skymaster is 
5 trons World Art! 5 don’t know when Mr, Perelman om 4 ener pig seer yeh ny aon 
- rave! @ “ was in Britain, but it can’t have been cialiaas. dati diem allah teeta 

ov 


sagging, and give added years of 
See ¥ recently. Although Britain went through life to your luggage. These 


certain tribulations from 1939 to 1945 distinguished men’s wardrobe 

which did not altogether make for plen- travelling cases come in Western 

‘ suntan top-grain saddle cowhide 

ished larders, as a returned traveler I angen entitle tects 000 00900 

at better luggage departments 
everywhere. 
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can assure you that the Scottish salmon, 

Colchester oysters, English strawberries 

and good, rare beef are available today 
You have my permission to publish 


this letter MARGARET HAGLER ~ 
Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on TWA New York SAL 


LUGGAGE CO. INC. 
Mr. Perelman did write the article New York 3, New York 
referred to more than a year ago. It is 
No. 11 in the series (No. 12 appeared 
in the December issue of HOLIDAY) 9 - 
and, naturally, had to wait its turn Heres OW to 
at 2 Fie a | to appear. HOLIDAY editors and re- 
This shirt n skirt porters completely substantiate Miss 
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get away from snow, ice & sniffles fora 
: Hagler’s contention that food is now | week, a month or al! 
cant part ce mpany! | plentiful in England and very good 
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‘ and enjoy sun, sea, and sports at 
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comes one! This patented action- Color-Blind at Less Cost 
dress is expertly tailored with a ws ' 
. hen you consider savings on winter 
new, motion-ease sleeve. Combed I liked John Brooks’ Princeton article “ : 


2 fuel & food alone, you'll find it's actually 
cotton chambray with blue, lime (October, 1950), but whg was respon- 


cheaper to winter at 
or coral skirt . . . coordinated top sible for the colors in the illustrations? JACKSONVILLE BEACH 


in soft-tone stripes. Sizes 10 to 20. A Cornell man? Princeton's colors, of ‘ + 

About $10.95 ; which she is not ashamed, are Orange than Staying 
and Black. O-r-a-n-g-e, not the Christ- e 

At the fine stores below, or write for masy red that appeared in my copy on | / 

name of the one nearest you the student's sweater (page 99), and the | up to Home! 
wall banner (page 102). And I'm not 


' color-blind. WARREN BLACKWELL, "38 | 50% LOWER World's Finest 








Beach’ —on 
Miami, Fla il: ui tae Florida's Ocean 
Highways. AlA 


Ql Saint Louis RATES and 105 


as u S Your article on Saint Louis deserves 


commendation as a fine, fresh approach 
4 . . to the city. However, when Mr sso 
"The Country ¢ lub Look — 2 Ba 
begins discussing the racial question 
here, he is guilty of bad reporting and 
HENDERSON © ERVIN, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. an unfair omission of Saint Louis Uni- 


tite | 


Martin G. Williams, Pres. 
Chamber of Commerce 
124 Pablo Ave., Dept. Y 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla 
of Distinctive Simplicity” 
Please send color folder 
and winter vacation information 





versity. He states that “a certain num- 
ber of Negro students have been ad- 
mitted to the graduate schools of Wash- 
ington University,” as much as to say 
that Saint Louis University has done 
L. STRAUSS. Indpls.; PORTER'S. Phoenix nothing’ about the situation. To the 
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water- repellent leathers in ms n, 
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Oe 
canapa’s YO 
VACATION PROVINCE 
You'll enjoy every kind of 
holiday fun in Ontario's 52 Vacation 
Playgrounds. And there are 15 
Tourist Border Information Centres 
to help you make the IP . 
perfect choice... ews 
ONTARIO 
| ONTARIO TRAVEL, 
132-A, Parlioment Buildings, 
| Terente 2, Ontario 


Pleose send me free guide mep and 84 page 
iilustrated booklet ebout Ontario 


contrary: Saint Louis University has 
pioneered in the field of race relations 
in this city, particularly among educa- 
tional institutions. 

JOHN J. MCCARTHY 

Director of Public Information 

Saint Louis University 


Author Basso says: “It seems to me 
that Mr. McCarthy is throwing some 
wild roundhouse punches (‘guilty 
of bad reporting’; ‘as much as to 
say that Saint Louis University has 
done nothing’) when he might have 
done more damage with a clean right 
hook. There is no excuse for my not 
having paid tribute to Saint Louis 
University's fine record in the field of 
race relations, esrecially since a 
member of my family, Dr. William 
G. Moore, was for many years on the 
faculty of its School of Medicine. 
Moreover, | was just as surprised as 
Mr. McCarthy when, in reading my 
article about St. Louis, I discovered 
the omission. How it happened I 
don’t know; somehow or other it just 
did. That I am full of regrets goes 
without saying, and it should also 
go without saying that I am glad 
to have the opportunity to make 
amends.”’—Ed. 
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Give "Em Air 


I have never heard (Montana, Sep- 
tember, 1950) of shipping cattle in box- 
cars before. A. A, JESSE 

Washington, D. C. 


No live steer has either. Cattle 
are shipped to slaughter in slat- 
sided stock cars, they leave the 
stockyards in refrigerated cars.—Ed. 


You Knew Whe 


As an old opera aficionado there was 
only one thing I could find wrong with 
Vincent Sheean’s Queen of Opera 
Houses, November Houwpay. Why 
didn’t you show a picture of Caruso 
as you know who? maRGARET HANSON 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Below, Caruso dressed as ‘‘who"’— 
Pagliaccio.—Ed. 


A Reund of Applause 


That “ave atque vale” piece on New 
York by Lucius Beebe is a real gem. 
I congratulate you for having assigned 
it and Beebe for having executed it so 
superbly. GEORGE FRAZIER 

New York 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Lesteds to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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First to combine all these features...see the de- 
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A smattering of applause, indicative of nothing at all, and the angels depart, each bearing a copy of the budget. 


ANGEL AUDITIONS 


What theatrical producers go through to raise money is a show in itself 


By MMevschfeld 


THE 


theatrical auditions is the angel audition. 


first and most important of all 


An angel is a man or woman with 
money eager to invest in a play or 
musical in the hope of making more 
money 


4 “Sorry, old man,” from an 


important angel after an audition ts 


more disastrous than a “Good God, 
what happened last night” review from 
Brooks Atkinson the 


opening night 


morning after 
An approving nod ac- 
companied by a check from a cele- 
brated angel acts as a catalyst on the 
other, less demonstrative angels. A 
wondrous thing to behold; and unless 
this strange alchemy takes place there 
will never be a show 

Most angel auditions are held in bor- 
rowed apartments or private homes. 
The general procedure is to equip each 
of the 30 or 40 angels present with a 
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Scotch-and-soda and seat them infor- 
mally about the room. The producer 
then steps forward and introduces him- 
self in stuttered prose. He admits mod- 
estly his general business acumen, his 
frugality, his honesty, his ability to rec- 
ognize a good script when he sees one, 
and ends up with a confession that he 
doesn’t know a damn thing about Art. 
This last is sure-fire. The 
angels know they are in safe hands 


Statement 


On one of these occasions it was my 
unpleasant duty to be present as co- 
author of an impending musical. My 
collaborator in this heinous crime was 
S. J. Perelman, who shall always be re- 
membered for penning the immortal 
line, “I've got Bright's disease and he’s 
got mine.” 

Our producer, having completed his 
own dossier, then disclosed the title 
of our musical, Sweet By-and-By. (Little 
did anyone suspect the calamitous des- 
tinies chalked up for us. Before we had 
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finished with rehearsals, two members 
of our company wound up in laughing 
academies unable to remember their 
own names; another took to drink; our 
director has since become a successful 
actor; we wore out four producers be- 
fore we finally opened in New Haven; 
Perelman and I were forced to leave the 
country; and $300,000 was eventually 
spent on the burial of Sweet By-and-By. 
it died the night of September 21, 1946, 
at the Erlanger Theater, in Philadel- 
phia.) 

The room that night was full of 
trusting, optimistic, smiling faces. They 
were great; our producer was great; we 
were great; it was a great big wonderful 
world. In response to the thunderous 
applause 
the room- 


which carried clear across 
at the mere mention of our 
names, Perelman and I, equipped with 
the symbols of our respective crafts: 


HMlastrations ty the « Gabhe x 
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sheep dog, pipe and tweeds, smock, 
Windsor tie and beard, rose to acknowl- 
edge this ovation by politely bowing, 
first to the assembled guests and then to 
each other. To this very day I carry on 
the top of my skull a wen, about the 
size of a robin’s egg, where our heads 
met on that memorable evening. 

The other defendants, lyricist Ogden 
Nash, composer Vernon Duke, de- 
signer Boris Aronson and choreog- 
rapher Fred Kelly, were each intro- 
duced with short obituaries. 

The introductions finally disposed 
of, it is the producer's job to capti- 
vate and charm his audience. This mes- 
merization is usually achieved by de- 
livering an illiterate synopsis of the 
book muttered between clenched teeth 
and finishing all sentences with the 
question, “You see?” Extraneous wry 
comments, and chain smoking, inter- 
spersed with rapid shots of straight 


(Continued on Page 8) 








travel at 
its best- 


RAILWAYS |». change Three Buses ; 


© 1950, National Trailways Bus System 


bur lacury travel at LOWEST Cost! 


Now you can treat yourself to this restful, luxurious way of traveling and save 
money at the same time. In TRAtLWays 4 Star Comfort-Planned THRU BUSES 
you ride straight thru to most destinations with no change of bus, no transfer 
of luggage, no waste of time, and NO EXTRA FARE. On short or long trips 
you profit by the unequaled convenience of handy, heart-of-the-city depots 
plus the best schedules, all at the same low TRAILWAYS fares. 


For complete information on TRAILWAYS low fares, convenient THRU-BUS 





National Trailways Bus System 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 25-H, Chicago 1, ill, 
Please send travel information as checked: 
C) TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOURS 
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© Fores and schedules from —__te ___. a 
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friendly local TRAILWAYS agent or mail the coupon at right to NATIONAL 
TRAILWAYS Bus SysTEM, Dept. 25-H, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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school or camp for your child 
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ULVER Three separate camps. Regular Acad 
emy instructors. Excetient reereational 
living, health and dining facilities 
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The author, anxious to know how his book went over, cannot restrain himself 


from eavesdropping. | can report, with 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Scotch also help to create an excel- 
lent impression. The angel, accustomed 
to these unintelligible proceedings, will 
be impressed with the “showmanship” 
of the affair. 

An exodus to the kitchen or bar is 
called for after the “reading” —the pro- 
ducer amiably suggesting they discuss 
quite freely their “honest feeling” about 
the book. The author, anxious to know 
how his book went over, cannot re- 
strain himself from eavesdropping on 
these discussions. I can report, with 
some authority, that nothing happens. 
Fit subjects for conversation during 


these debate periods are confined to 


the stock market, the weather, off-color 
jokes, anecdotes about you and Rocke- 
feller, the situation abroad, dieting, and 
the “By God, I’ve never seen you look- 
ing better” routine. 

The audition continues after the mel- 
lowed angels are eventually reseated. 
It is now the composer's and lyricist’s 
show. They take over from the pro- 
ducer by launching into a sprightly ren- 
dition of the opening song. This is a 
bounce-sock number which will stop 
the show; next comes a catchy rhythm 
number with tricky lyrics which is 
definitely a show stopper. As a matter 
of fact, from the time our hero, a 
rimless cipher with a butter noodle for 
a brain, describes himself musically in 
the opening scene of the book to the 
first-act finale, where he breaks with the 
girl because she indiscreetly allowed 
herself to be photographed as “The 
pin-down girl of the year,” every song 
is a show stopper. And / Love You 
and Darling, I Love You are touted 
as numbers destined for the Hit 
Parade. The composer carefully ex- 
plains why he put the two Hit Parade 
tunes in the first act. It seems, during 
the intermission immediately following 
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some authority, that he hears nothing. 


the first act, it is advantageous to get 
your audience whistling and singing 
these tunes up and down the street in 
front of the theater. This sage observa- 
tion never fails to get a “These fellows 
really know their business all right” 
look of approbation from the angels. 
After the opening ballet of the second 
act, the lovers are reconciled and two 
newsboys run back and forth across the 
stage shouting the headlines of the day. 
This device calculated to divert and en- 
tertain the audience for the next 20 
minutes (this could conceivably be cut 
to 18 minutes—it is always difficult at 
this stage of the show to estimate time 
accurately) gives the stage crew time to 
set up the big finale scene backstage. 
This technique of stagecraft is known 
as a “dissolve” and allows one scene to 
flow into the next, continous and unin- 
terrupted, except for the newsboys run- 
ning back and forth in frost of the cur- 
tain shouting the headlines of the day. 
After the dissolve, the solid gold cur- 
exposing the breath- 
Perched on a crescent 
high above a revolving pent- 
we discover our hero and his 


tain is raised, 
taking finale 
moon, 
house, 
bride, deep in an embrace, singing an- 
other show-stopping melody, Sweet- 
heart, | Love You. 

The innovation of placing this Hit 
Parade tune in the finale is a daring 
the word * is considered 
in bad taste at angel auditions—depar- 
ture from the conventional row of girls 
and principals singing to the audience, 

We think you're swell.”” The composer 
reassures everyone that, based on 
his experience, it is advisable to send 
the audience out into the night whistling 
and singing his finale song. 


revolutionary” 


A smattering of applause, indicative 
of nothing at all and never varying in 
intensity from one audition to another, 
brings the affair to a close. Everybody 





shakes everybody else’s hand and then 
with a few last words from the pro- 
ducer, destined to destroy whatever 
esprit the musical performance engen- 
dered, the angels depart, each bearing 
a mimeographed copy of the budget. 

These budgets meticulously account 
for every shoe, stocking, paper clip, 
rubber band, electric bulb, flat, prop 
and stick of furniture, railroad fare, 
typed manuscript and photo frame, 
They note the fees for lawyers, scenic 
designer, costume designer, director, 
press agent, general manager, com- 
pany manager, stage manager, stage 
crew, electricians, wardrobe mis- 
tresses, musicians and the cast. Care- 
fully entered down to the last penny 
are the authors’ royalties, theater 
rentals, rehearsal hall charges, haul- 
ing fees, insurance, printing, taxes, 
office rent and miscellaneous. Also in- 
cluded are the deposits required by the 
Actors Equity and Local 802, the Mu- 
sicians’ Union, A.T.P.A.M., the press 
agents’ and managers’ union; and 
L.A.T.S.E., the stage hands’ union. 

The cherry on top of this formidable 
recipe is referred to on the budget as 
“probable out-of-town losses."’ Watch 
out for this one! It's a lethal item, for 
there is no accurate way of estimating 
this premeditated reality. The usual cus- 
tom is to put down an arbitrary figure 
to round out the total budget. As an ex- 
ample: the actual production costs tally 
$273,489.66; your assumed out-of-town 
losses would then be $26,510.34, mak- 
ing a handy convenient total of $300,- 
000 to play around with. All I can say, 
with painfully clear reminiscences, is 
that when a production is in trouble 
and desperately needs major fixing, 
there is not enough money in Fort Knox 
to see it through. 

Blackmail, guile, cockeyed luck, the 
services of several yeggs and 30 or 40 
auditions, eventually persuade the an- 
gels to part with their money. The col- 
lecting and spending of this money is 
what we mean when we speak of the 
“legitimate” theater of today. The “‘ex- 
perimental” theaters, or “off Broad- 
way” theaters, by way of contrast, are 
financed by culture-crazy angels who 
also buy paintings from living artists. 
The experimental-theater angel wears 
his hair long or shaves it all off, but 
never gets a haircut. THE END 


Chain smoking interspersed with rapid 
shots of Scotch pass for showmanship. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


CHOOL 


AND CAMP 


DIRECTORY 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





AN EDUCATION FOR ze | LIVING. 


Fully accred ted. Awards A.A. degree 
1 pre-protessio ional courses. Limited 

40-acre campu 
Inclusive 


wn, New Jersey 


Founded 1927 by 
Mrs. Roger W. Babson 


One and two year courses January through May 

on Florida campus, following practical paid 

and study at home. Sports, sailing, 

private lakefront beach. Catalog 

PALMER T. HOGENSON, Ph.D., PRES., 
BOX D, BABSON PARK, FLORIDA. : 





experience 





Gulf Park College 


By-the-Sea. For girls. Accredited non-profit Jr. College. 
Also 2-years high school. Music, art, speech and theatre 
arts, home economics, sec’!. Outdoor sports all year. Riding, 
golf, aviation, salt water sports, fresh water pool. Catalog. 


Charles P. Hogarth, Ph.D., Pres., Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 
Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girl« 
Valley 
Liberal arts, fine art 
All sports, pools 





in the famous nen andoah 
Accredited 4 years h A. 2 years college. 

s, secretar Saupy eoctal We. 
riding. Second semester Feb. 1. Catalog 


Wm. 8. Gates, Pres., Box D-51 1, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 





Salem Academy 


Accredited preparation of girls for leading colleges from 
coast to coast. Emphasis on development of the individual 
Music, art, varied sports. Excellent climate. Modern build- 
ings on 56-acre campus. 179th year. Catalogue 


Mary A. Weaver, Prin., Box H, Winston-Salem 2, N. C. 





Marjorie Webster Junior College 

In Nation's Capital. Accredited. 2-year terminal and trans- 

fer courses. Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kindergar- 

ten; Secretarial; Speech, Dramatics, Radio and TV; Mu- 
Art; Mdag. Indoor pool, gym. Sports. Campus. Catalog 


Box Y Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 
William Woods College 


Balar 





ior College >, religious, 
Me A.F.A. de- 
1 med., pre- 
akes, 125 acres. Catalog 


pes H. Gusctadienm, Dean, Box E, Fulton, Missouri 


The Beard School | 





paration for college. 
rtment, music, 
rogram, Educa 
"1 


Editn mM. Sutherland, Headmistress, Box 65, Orange, N. J. 





Grier School 
In the Al legh “nies eC freparation and 
neral Courses. We « » for girls 18 
Muck Art, Typing E xcept Riding "Wane and team 

sports on 1000 acres. Gym Pool 98th year. Catalog 


Mr. & See. Theses C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 41, Tyrone, Pa. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Read 
Day nursery to college. Boarding—fifth 

Strong college preparatory and general 

and dramatics ts. Catalogue. 


Marion Reid Marsh, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


Edgewood Park 


For young \ i. Accredited college prep 
courses in cul I arts, fine 
real estate, m a « <., dran 
oration, mdsg Moderate rates. Catalog 


Edgewood Park, Box L-10, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
St. Mary's School 


Episcopal school for girls o 
Sisters of St 





ily accessible 


All spo 





Advanced 
arts, sec ° 
atics, interior dec- 





the Hudson. Under care 

to e. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully a Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music oof buildis a. Catalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mery’ 's Scheel, Peekskill 8, New York 





Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 

Graduates are mature. poieed. trained —fully prepared for 
college. General, P¢ UT SE Art, Sec'l. Traditional 
campuslife. Nationalenr. Ride swim. Mensendieck sys- 
tem for posture. 73rd yr. Summer School, Newport, R. L. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-0, Northampton, Mass. 
Abbot Academy 


A College Preparatory School. 9th through 12th Grades. 
Special emphasis on Music. Large campus. Modern build- 
t 23 miles from Boston, 





+ mrt c. Hearsey, Principal, 7 Massach ‘setts 
COED SCHOOLS 








Solebury School 
Small friendly school for Boys and Girls 12-18. Separate 
oeducational classes. Thorough prepara- 
p. I ry peceegited Music, -paaaatatee 
» New Ye & Phila. Cata 
William P. Onich, tare Box L., ~ ssa Pa. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
The Woods Schools 


For Exceptional Children 








Year round individual program with summer camp 
Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


Mary Pogue a 

Founded in 1903. For exceptia ring . boys and knw pon all ages 
who have difficulty with sch« 
teaching and training 
school. Catalog 


75 Geneve Road, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicago) 





ed specialized 
Inetre 4 tic m ¢ some thre ough high 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 
For those with efemptionsh prob- 


causes of difficul- 
ties one we (1) devise individual- 

ized pi —_ to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; 0) still confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Buroliment 30; 44 years’ experience. 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY russ: 
FARRAGUT 


Fully wg college ad 
New 29 


T me River, N 











Admiral ~ in Racer 
Bex DP = Toms River, N. 4. 





50 1OU HAVE A SON WOU HAVE A SON 


who does not know “How to ——— 
who lacks ambition? 
who has lost time in school? 
who can't concentrate? 
— who needs individual instruction? 


Send for achievement record of graduates 
Investigate the Warren Way. Address 
THE WARREN SCHOOL 


Box 11 Oiney, Maryland 


Kentucky MILITARY 
> INSTITUTE “*>" 


winter 

in ca 
Preparation for « olle ge under ideal climatic 
conditions all year inter months at 
Venice, Fla Oldest private Military School 
in America. For fully illustrated catalog, 
and “Why Florida” folder, address 





Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres 
yndon, Ky. 


Boz O 











HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Accredited Boys’ Preparatory School, 
Grades 6-12. Wooded campus 25 miles 
N.Y.C. Art, music, dramatics, athletics, 
riding, swimming pool. Friendly, experi- 
enced Faculty. Graduates in fifty colleges. 


H. M. Davis, Jr., Hdmstr., Dept. D, Tarrytown, New York 




















Holderness 

The White Mountain School for 75 boys 13-19. Small 
classes. Thorough college preparation. Team sports, skiing, 
hunting, fishing. Art, glee club, dramatics, debating, crafts. 
900 acres. Modern fireproof dormitories. Episcopal. Cata- 


108 Rev. Edric A. Weld, Box 214, Plymouth, New Hampshire 
Rumsey Hall School 


For Junior Boys in Washington, Conn 
y oblg ages 6 to 14 





Prepares active, 
secondary schools. Small 
ell coac a! team sports. Country campus 24 
hours from New Y« Sist 


Manlius 

New York's oldest indepen.ient boarding school for boys 
Grades 7-12. Accred Preys ares for al! colleges. Military. After 
2 years graduate normally grant divanced standing in col 
lege R.O.T.C. Band. All spor ummer session. Catalog 


address: Robert H. Weekes, Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


Peddie 


An endowed school. Boys thoroughly prepared for college 
and for life. Fully accredited. Junior school. Small classes 
Public speaking course required. Sports. Two gyms, play 
ing fields, golf, pool. Summer session. 86th year. Catalog 


Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Box 1-E, Hightstown, N. J. 
Bordentown Military Institute 


Enroll now for Feb. Fully accredited. College preparatory. 
Business and general courses. Outstanding record of college 
entrance ».T.C. Boys taught how to study. Jr. school. 
All sports. Toth year. Summer session. Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 221, Bordentown, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania Military College 


Freshman class begins Feb. 1. Senior college 
courses. Business administration, arts, sciences (pre 
medical, chemistry). engineering, C.E., LE., E.E., M.I 
Senior R.« Major, minor sports. Guidance. 130th 


year. ¢ atalog ‘coon of Admissions, Dept. D, Chester, Pa. 


Valley Forge Military Academy 

Your boy trained for responsible leadership. College Prep. 
and Jr. Coll. Ages 12-20. Thirty modern fireproof build- 
ings. Small personalized classes ll sports. Motorized Ar- 
tillery. Infantry. Cavalry ROTC Div. Band 


alogue Box T, Wayne, Pa. 














4-year “ gree 








Mercersburg Academy 

New term Feb. 1. Graduates outstanding in leading col 
leges. Boys, grades 9-12. Guidance, remedial reading. 300 
acres in s. central Penna. Gym, pool, 5 athletic fields. 14 
tennis courts. Summer session. Est. 1836. Catalog 


Charlies S. Tippetts, Ph.D., Box L, Mercersburg, Penna. 
Culver Military Academy 


On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physical, intellectual, 

moral stamina. Thorough college pre: ion. Underst: unde 
ing guidance. Leadership training. Se or ROTC. Artillery, 
Cavalry, Infantry, Band. Exceptional facilities. All sports, 


ne 11 Pershing Drive, Culver, Indiana 
St. John’s Military Academy 


Accredited college preparation in Wisconsin a and o* lakes, 
within easy driving distance of Chicago. Grades 7-12. Bal- 
anced program. Excellent faculty. Riding, golf, sailing. 
Winter sports. Flying. Summer session 67th: year. < Cats alog. 


711 De Koven Hall, Delaft 








MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


a] 


STAUNTON 


——— academic record. Suc- 
ree boys for college. 
Fully pn en met Business courses in 
cluded in curriculum. varomee mili- 
tary training devel postu: poise, 
self-retiance. ROTC unit. yoo . 
highest rating. i gg athietics. 
Varsity teams excel. perior health 
Senarete 1 juntor school 6th, 
Teh & 8th grades. Catalogue: 


Sup’t., Box Y-1, Staunton, 


FORK UNION case 


ACADEMY 
Emphasis on ¢ a 


academic 
excellence he ey G 8-12 
alse post-grad. Small demu 
individual instruction and 
thod, no extra char ROTC 
ail sports, bands LOWE R SCHOOL 
( add ). Separate bidgs., gym 
Sach year. Catalog 


Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 11, Fork Union, Va. 
ce ee ee ees 








Randolph-Macon Academy 
Military. Accredited. 59th year. At nort! 
Skyline Drive. Prepares for col ege throug 
methods. Fireproof buildings. Visitors welcome 
catalog and “ Your Boy 


_ oe John C. Boggs, Principal, Box H, Front Royal, Va. 


Write for 


Augusta Military Academy | 
“Take it to The Hig Boy Distinguished ROTC 
Boys 8-18. Junior and Senior schools < 

sports, including lacrosse and fencing. Large pool, gyt 
1400-acre campus. S&th year. Rate $1,000. Write for 


catalog. Col. C. $. Roller, Jr., Box D, Fort Defiance, Va. 





The Baylor School for Boys 


January entrance. Register now. 58th year. College prep 
Accredited scholarship. Boys 12-18. Sem 
dowed awards. Ideal location. Modern facilities. New gym 
Championship athletics. Summer camp, boys 8-15, Catalog 


128 Cherokee, Chattencege, Tenn. 


eet 
military. En 


Missouri Military Academy 
Separate Ir. School. 62nd year. 4th grade thru } 
Fully accredited. ROTC. Friendly, inspiring t« 
plete guidance program. All sport 
Golf. 30 acre lake. 5 athletic fields 200 ac ‘ 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 1211 Mein Street, Sheen: Missouri 





Kemper Military School 

High School and Junior College—107th year 

education with military training R.O.T.C. Small classes 
Sports for all. Swimming pool. New stadium, gym 

ited number of vacancies for January 4 


of Admissions, 1111 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 





rm 
Onarga mp t School 
Character first 

able e er 
| en an Vocational guidance 
85 miles S. of Chicago. Mid term en ts ance. Cata 


Col. L. H. Bittinger, Supt., Box H, pesca Minois 


Futoring avail 





~~ 
Western Military Academy 

Enroll now for Jan 

sponsibility for academic 

self-confidence and awaken interest 

leges. Grades 8-12 , social progr am Riding 


75rd year. Catalog. Col, ®. L. Jackson, Box H-1, Alton, Ill. 


Classes pts great re 








Judson School for Boys 


Arizona ranch school with high scholastic standing, in 
warm, dry climate. Riding, polo, tenn wimming, pe 
Balanced schedule of studies and recreation. Boys 6-18. 
College accredited Booklet 


4. L. Field and H. L. Wick, Box 1431, Phoenix, Arizona 
New Mexico Military Institute 


H and Senior College, A. B., B.S. degrees; 3-year senior 
figh School. Balanced program of academic, military, 
; year-round outdoor ty dry climate—3700ft. alt 
Armored Cavalry R.C Qualified graduates 


commissioned in O.R.C. vbw Box H, Roswell, N. M. 











Roosevelt Military Academy 
“ Builders of Men.” An outstanding educational institution 
Fully accredited; Noted Guidance Department email 
classes; persona! supervisic m; all sports be and: ridi 
Moderate rate 12. Enter nov atalog 


or 
Colonel Gien G. Milliken, Box 4, Aledo, Ili. 


The Todd School 


Todd's 


Grades 





creative activity progr 
matics. Music. Farm. Shops. S« 
Editing:) And these thrilling « ania ts 
and aptitudes are in addition tot 
lower school. For booklet wr 


te Box iM. ‘Woodstock, ten and 





FINISHING SCHOOLS 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 





—Powers School 


For Poise and Self-Assurance 
Individually planned courses for girls and women 
of all ages including grooming, posture, figure coh 
tro!, styling, make-down, speech, walking 
instruction. Special short-term and vacation courses 
Residences recommended 

Write Jane Hill, POWERS SCHOOL 
247 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y¥. 
== Phone PLaza 5-0165 
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@ Engineering Day courses re- 
quiring two years in Mechanical 
and Machine Design, Structural 
Design and Architectural Draft- 
ing, Industrial Electricity and 
Electronics, and Industrial 
Chemistry. Technical courses in 
Automotive Service and Man- 


INSTITUTE agement and Flectric Wiring 
and Maintenance. One-year Pro- 


44 Berkeley Street, fessional Photography course. 
Boston 16, Mass. Also Preparatory Course. Catalog. 


FRANKLIN 
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Useful accessories and graceful gewgaws for 


Waterways, inland or ocean, are as much Ho.ipay highways as asphalt, 
air or rail. Since man first discovered that a hollow log would carry him 
across a lake, boating has been as much a matter of recreation as of com- 
merce. Your Ho.ipay Shopper, with a nautical tilt to his cap, has been taking in 
a preview of the current National Motor Boat Show, a mecca for both serious 
and frivolous sailors. Here are accessories designed to transform your idle- 


hour boat into a floating palace. Whether you plan to travel south along the 


Blue Magie . . . the moisture- 
absorbing crystal filters that keep 
damp, salt air out of crackers, 
nuts, candy. Plastic snack jar, $4; 
divided titbit dish, $3.50... blue 
crystals last a lifetime, can be re- 
stored by placing in the oven fora 
few minutes. Jordan Marsh, Boston, 


Pencil with a brain for the 
gadget-minded boatsman, meas- 
: ures distance on charts. As you 

B Neat little checks, bold plaids, ae ; y 
trace the pencil’s revolving top 
over chart’s course, distance is 
computed and then recorded on 

turesome or in-between. 


pencil's side. $1.95. The Crow’'s- 

Voledlion nest, 59 Park Avenue, New York 16. 
Seap and water is your 
simple defense against muddy feet, sticky 


hands. spilled food, ete And Howard 
Zink fabrics laugh at scuffing! 


rich plain colors— a color scheme to please 


you whether your taste be quiet, adven- 


What wonderful smoothness! 

Smooth getting in your car. smooth getting } Tip-top table . . . glasses 
out, smooth every mile of the way. and shaker mounted in individual 
Millions enjoy riding on Howard Zink’s gimbal racks which swing and 
slick plastic and plastic-« oated fabrics. sway with the boat, never spill. In 
chrome, crystal table top folds 

So easy to give or get Howard Zink seat covers upright for storing, carrying. Catch 
for Christmas. Just use the attractive Gift secures it open or closed. $75. 


a 
«hot 
paper tm sya rte Certificate your dealer has. W rite us for the 


gure * ’ name of your nearest dealer lewis & Conger, New York 18. 


nk 
Vl Searchlight throws a quarter- 
Wa mile beam. The Delta Power-King, 
a 12-volt electric lantern which 
may be carried, hung, or set down; 
head can be adjusted to point at 
different angles. $5.95, less bat- 
teries. George J. Steinhardt, 1423 


Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“Spanish? Not when you hear him do 
boogie-woogie. American? Not when you 
hear him play de Falla . . . But when it’s 

we {7 a Mozart concerto, you'd say he’s a born 
4 : : j } & /y.f- x Viennese pianist—till you discover he is 
Ad ' ™ ( fizen of ¢ lé not only the pianist: he is conducting the 

- orchestra at the same time. In everything 


mA world choy Phi Beye pope 


amazing citizen of world is utterly 
ships. from south-going vachts to Sunday cruisers enavinene,’ Ila Chase 


e Have vou heard José lturbi play 
wnites I a CHOPIN; MUSIC TO REMEMBER 
GERSHWIN: RHAPSODY IN BLUE 
Inland Waterway, cruise down to Catalina or just want to get your fishing about DEBUSSY: CLAIR DE LUNE 


boat ready for spring, the following list, culled with a HoLipay-wise eye to We have put together in a little book, 


4 2 ” , y wis «a 
useful smartness, should give you valuable hints. And, if you're an unrecon- lose Ttwhi titled “W ords and Music,”’ photographs of 


d landlubbe If ll find th | helpful wh the world’s greatest artists, together with 
structed landlubber yourself, you may still find these listings helpful when word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
gift-hunting for more nautical friends. you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 


Note: Gifts intended for publication in this columa should not be mailed to Record Department 206, Camden, N, J. 


us. A photograph and description is sufficient until ne decide to use it. 





Safety first in nylon...a 
life jacket similar to the ones worn 
by Navy pilots. Two carbon- 
dioxide cartridges inflate the 
jacket when the ring trigger is 
pulled. Approved by Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. $22.50, 
Abercrombie & Fitch, New York 17. Ye pelo Hoe 


XEROW 


for your 

HEALTH 
ard 

FIGURE 





Flag waving... durable nylon ond | wees. Ames 
flags do not absorb water, there- 30 DAY FREE TRIAL! Money Back Guarentee 
fore will wave in a light breeze 


, s | Extremely accurate. Highly colo: 
when other flags will not. Avail- pscanstell, lonaeae aelhae : ® Send for 
: : : ‘ama FREE BOOKLET 
able in a wide variety of symbols: a time eee 
esol vi we ! 
Ltail. t US. P. eas rs ener an RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY 
cocktail, fund, U.o. Fower oqua Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing 
ron, etc. From $4 up. E. J. Willi sonper siete a ja AND riding! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of 
, ete. up. E. J. Willis, are! Fecvn $4.00 oxte 


rowing plus benefits of horseback 
91 Chambers Street, New York 7. 


AT UGABMED COALEES or WHITE GlnECT. adjusts for mild exercise or strenuou 
33 More BUSHNELL MODELS a mu wish. Rhythmic movement of handles 
From 2.5% 25 mm to 16x 50 om - $6.95 Up « 


at and pedals y trizes' and beautifies 
Ark about ot Spestet Be eny Pion 
' 


entire figure x safely normalizes 
WEIGHT improves HEALTH and appear 
ance. Write TODAY for literature and booklet 


Crook EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 49, Mich 


Carved replica of the light- R t p L AT _ Y0 U R 
ship in Boston Harbor, i 


bearing 


, i large letters, RELIEF. Mounted on 
a | a wooden plaque to be hung over 
RELIEF the door of the boat's “head.” 


Two jewels atop masts simulate 


oe + 
ship's beacons. It's $12.50, Aber- ee mn 5 minutes I 
crombie & Fitch, New York 17. QUADRUPLE 
* 
Silvaplate 


SS gee contains SILVER in 
fiqutd form, quadruple strength. 


iT RUB ON WITH A CLOTH , ©1950 
SILVAP’ I 
te re-silver worn Sheffield and similar silver-on- . “eg ey 
€ ‘brass. crense jehel sik ese. Silver a BETTER WOUSEWARE AND DEPARTME! 
‘ copper, mze or mv iver ver- NT STORES 
Somet hing mew under the sun, | — 2e> —_ musical nen oo cannot supply you send his name and 


dealer 
equipment. boat fi evinge. ots cedes deol an 
; (brass base) t AY A 
the Weather Guide enables you REFUND TF NOTTS eee _ a 


SAVE MANY 

to be your own weatherman. in plating costs with eet oe $1 saving) 
over 2,500 square inches! 4 oz. bottie, $4. 

Forecasts are based on cloud 

















c 
| —— — 
age Madison Ave. (92nd) 


j Rew vown'de 
Please Rush: (Sorry. No C.0.D.'s.) 

| «+ ++++ ++ Dotties (8 oz.) SILVAPLAT 57 

SPECIAL OFFER (includes 1 free doz. SILVA- Suorws). 


° . one botties (4 oz.) SULVAPLATE @ 64 
formations and wind conditions wen sree Letra eS ivan tana enone - Of 12 SULVA-CLOTMS  25¢ 


at the time the prediction is made. MAKES A WONDERFUL GIFT y Ry: A Pig 8 OP 
$12.50. Wilfrid ©. White & Son Sh a aE 
VU. r b e S, | = 
your'e Tieading atone no menct MERCURY, CY. ise? on i e 


plates 


40 Water Street, New York 4. MARSH ABRASIVES. 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPER (Continued) 


Bridge telegraph reproduc- 
tion is the motif of this hand- 
made bronze ash tray with a ma- 
hogany base. Big enough to hold 
a lot of ashes, sturdy enough not 





to tip and spill. Also comes in a bin- 
eee nacle motif. $50. Georg Jensen, 
Hawaiian , 667 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 


authentic KAHALA prints ‘made in Hawaii” 
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shorts with bra) $7.95. Both in beautiful —s ome iioocee. $5.95. long sleeves. $6.50. 
printed SHELL TAPA cotton print. Sizes: | ight. MOMI KAI (pearl of the sea) luxurious 1 » , ; 
thru 20. Colors: coral. aqua, chartreuse, feather-weight. hand printed silk. inspired by qpeaherks and st¢ addy heat is 
purple. blue and brown. Also available in @ tropical shell. Five rich background shades radiated by this Primus cooker- 
girls’ and boys’ regular sizes | thru 14. Post- of gray. green. rust. blue or brown. Short 
paid (airmail add 7S¢ each item). Free book sleeves. $12.50. long sleeves. $15.00. Sizes: heater; can be easily converted 
let shows many other delightful materials and small thru extra large. Postpaid (airmail add : 
prints. write: Carol « fh 7Se¢ each item). Free booklet shows other into dependable cooking stove. 
ary materials and brilliant prints; write: Andrade . 
Burns vaporized kerosene. Ideal 


ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL, HONOLULU, HAWAII for smaller boats. $24.45. Sand- 


vik Saw and Tool Corporation, 
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in your TV room. $10 at Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, New York 17. 
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Comes mating season, the female otter plays a variation of the old game, “drop the handkerchief.” 


T 


RPEDO IN FUR 


in or out of water, the otter is a speedy man 


about town, a tough scrapper but a kid at heart 


By ae Y : Biemler 


LONG before anybody ever heard of 
Billy Rose, Lutra canadensis canadensis, 
the best known of North American 
river otters, decided to make life one 
grand and glorious aquacade. Of all the 
four-footed mammals, this oversize 
relative of the weasel family with a coat 
like a chorus girl's dream of luxury fur 
is probably the least convinced that 
existence in the wild is a grim and 
troublesome business. Lutra is a play- 
boy, a rover with the instinctive con- 
viction that the waterways which form 
his natural habitat are simply great 
places for fun and games. 

While he shares none of the vicious 
bloodthirst of his weasel cousins, Lutra 
is no pale character. This aquatic ath- 
lete can give a handsome account of 
himself if pushed into a scrap. He is a 
match for all but the best of fighting 
dogs on land, and much more than a 
match for any he tackles in water. 

The British have been raising otter- 
hounds, a breed of hunting dog, since 
the reign of Henry II in 1154—89, to 
catch his English counterpart, Lutra 
vulgaris, and with success. According 
to the records of the American Ken- 
nel Club, the most famous killing 
pack in English history, the Hawkstone, 
of the Hon. Geoffrey Hill, extermi- 


nated 704 otters from 1870 to 1890. 
But as a British sporting authority 
once explained, “It is the pack, 
y'know, the whole huntin’ bunch. If 
single dogs find any of those fel- 
lows—haw—rum go!” 

The European otter, vulgaris, like 
most game, was also once an item of 
Continental diet, and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church permitted its flesh to be 
eaten on fast days. Not that this was 
any great favor for even the most avid 
of protein seekers. Reports indicate 
that the otter’s meat was dark, rank and 
unappetizingly flavored by the emana- 
tions of old fish. 

Lutra canadensis canadensis, also 
known as the land otter, and his eight 
related species and subspecies on this 
continent are not bothered by tweedy 
country squires. His traditional Amer- 
ican, and most deliberate, foe is the 
ubiquitous commercial trapper. 

The otter is a fine-looking beast, and 
like most aquatic animals his pelage 
(covering) is comprised of an inner and 
outer layer. His densely-furred inner 
coat is short, very soft, and protected 
by an outer guard coat of long, glossy 
hair. His upper body is a shining dark, 
chocolate-rich brown and his under 
sections blend to a brownish gray. In as 
much as his average length runs some 


Doras ngs ty e ) ws i nnast 
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43 inches, which includes a long, sturdy, 
tapering tail, it doesn’t take as many 
otter pelts to make a coat as are neces- 
sary to make garments of some other 
luxury fur bearers. 

There are historians who insist that 
the fondness of Russian royalty for the 
fur of Lutra’s salt-water relative, the 
fabulous sea otter, was responsible for 
the early colonization of Alaska. In 
fact, as late as the year 1910 a single 
choice sea-otter pelt sold on the Lon- 
don market for $1703.33. But then even 
the otter family is entitled to an occa- 
sional “rich relative.’ Land-otter pelts 
seldom are valued at more than $30 in 
the raw-hide stage. 

There are portents that the fabulous 
sea otter, once the cause of American, 
Russian and British piracy in the waters 
of the North, may again be the source of 
Big Business. According to information 
released by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Government plans to 
sponsor some new colonies in Alaska. 
The sea otters, under Federal protec- 
tion for more than forty years, have 
come back to the extent that Govern- 
ment experts estimate a population 
exceeding. 8000 of them living along 
the Alaskan and Aleutian coasts. So 
many, in fact, that it is now feasible 
to transplant some of them to new 
habitats. Ultimately the otters will be 
“harvested,” which should result in 
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You—the owner of a magnificent Scott 
instrument! Bring these priceless pleasures 
into your home for you and yours—the 
pride of owning the finest there is! Scott 
is engineered, designed and created for the 
discriminating. See and hear the Scott 
instruments at your Scott dealer 


SCOTT Radio Laborotories, Inc. 
Chicago 40, lilinois 
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the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 

for Reducing Sclons—for MEN and WOMEN! 
Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of effi- 
cient vibratory massage! Health Builder gives 
you pleasant, scientific deep-tissue manipulation 
—''at the snap of a switch.” Helps weight and 
figure =. muscle-toning, blood circula- 
tion. Widely used in Health Institutions. Built 
for years of service—fully guaranteed. WRITE 
today for literature and y 


new booklet, “BE G 
TO YOURSELF!" 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 48, Mich. 











Fravitation TO SMOKE 


Send the next wedding invitation or 
announcement you receive to us and 
we'll etch it on a fine Fostoria glass 
cigarette box. The lucky couple will 
cherish forever such a lasting re- 
minder of their wonderful wedding 
day. It measures 514” x 4” x 154”. 

$7-95 postpaid. 
Gift-boxed and shipped directly to the 
bride, if desired. Delivery, about ten 


days. No C.O.D.’s please 
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81 Bellevue Thea. Bidg., Upper MontclairN. J. 
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Experience 
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One of more than 40 wines » . \ / 
én the Widmer line 


From the careful culture and selection of grapes, to the eventual 
bottling of fully matured wines, only one criterion governs Widmer 
production. That is to bring you wine as fine as fine wine can be 


_ experience... and an WI D ME R’S 


insistence on taking the necessary 
NEW YORK STATE WINES 


Location 


care and time all play a part in your 
complete taste satisfaction 

with any Widmer’s Wine. Widmer’s 
Wine Cellars, Inc., Naples, N. Y. 








Have YOU secured YOUR 
BRITISH 
Travel Requirements? 


If not, don't delay. Everyone of these British Railways services 
may be arranged here, before you leave. Convenient 
ond economical! 
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MILEAGE COUPONS, of savings up to 32%, for go-as- 
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a several-hundred-thousand-dollar-a- 
year enterprise 

Lutra canadensis canadensis: is still 
trapped, but in these years of dwindling 
wildlife resources, he has acquired 
additional enemies among man. The 
most enthusiastic are trout fishermen. 
This enmity seems reasonable to most 
fly-rod wielders. A Canada otter’s at- 
titude toward trout, and indeed 
most fresh-water fish, is that of an 
afternoon cocktail drinker toward a 
bowl of pretzel sticks 

All trout are fast, game and agile 
swimmers. But Lutra moves in water 
like a startled eel in a tub of liquid oleo 
His body is long, lithe, extremely flex- 
ible for quick turns, and exquisitely 
controlled. He is literally a furred tor- 
pedo with a broad, flattish head, tiny 
eyes and small, close-set ears. Each of 
his four paws has five webbed toes 
which are magnificent propellers. And 
there never was a rudder like his heav- 
ily muscled tail. He fishes in all seasons 
with glee. A thick layer of fat beneath 
his hide keeps him immune to the iciest 
water temperatures. And he needs it, 
because his range extends from Labra- 
dor to beyond the Arctic Circle in the 
Yukon Territory and Alaska. He may 
also, however, be found roaming as far 
south as the Carolinas 

The fact that gives trout fishermen 
most cause to lament Lutra’s fishing 
skill is that he is no respecter of dis- 
tances. It takes anywhere from 30 to 
50 miles of waterways and adjacent 
land area to support an otter family, 
and all the trout within that stream 
network are his for the taking. Not 
that he doesn’t vary his diet. The otter 
is Carnivorous (OMNivorousS In Ccaptiv- 
ity) and eats plenty of crawfish, frogs 
and smaller mammals like young 
muskrats and beaver. He has a fine 
taste for ducks 

Two hunters watched a small flight ot 
mallards stool into a pool in an Ar- 
kansas river valley a few seasons ago 
They subsequently observed three indi- 
vidual fowl quietly and neatly disappear 
from the surface of the water with 
barely a bubbling ripple to mark their 
going. “Jeepers!” exclaimed one gun- 
ner, “did those birds squat on a vacuum 


yes 


cleaner The other hunter grinned. 


“Practically,” he said. ““Look near the 
overhang of the bank.” An otter’s head 
appeared quickly and as rapidly van- 
ished. It was reasonable to assume that 
the mallards had made an unwilling 
trip through an underwater entrance en 
route to an otter burrow in the bank 
When the occasion demands it, usu- 
ally when streams are ice-locked in 
winter, Lutra can use his short, stubby 
legs to cover quite a bit of territory by 
overland routes. Otter tracks have been 
seen seven miles and more away from 
the nearest water, clearly limned in the 
snow. If those paw dots and snow 
slashes were interpreted correctly, that 
otter had been humping along in a 
series of leaping jumps interspersed 
with “belly slides,” like children sled- 
ding. A Quebec trapper once stated, 
“Dis fella, hees can travail de snow dees 
way fastair den man wit’ snowshoes.” 
Lutra’s ambitious cross-country 
movements indicate great stamina 
They also re-prove that the otter is a 
slide-happy animal with a permanent 
yen for some form of coasting. His most 
publicized habit is his construction of 
slides on steeply-pitched stream banks 
during warm weather, and his engineer- 
ing or adaptation of snow chutes for the 
same purpose in the winter. The otter 
keeps his “puppyhood” long after 
puppyhood, and he makes slides for the 
same reason a child loves a ‘play- 
ground—sheer fun. 
These slides may be 25 feet long, with 
a slickly wet “groove” 8 to 12 inches 
wide; first stop from the top of the 
bank is the pool! When Lutra uses 
them he bounds from the water, 
bounces up the bank, tucks his fore- 
paws backward, extends his hind legs 
and zooms down the chute wearing the 
illusion of a grin in the middle of his 
bristling, gray chin whiskers 
Bellywhopping is a major diversion 
for the whole family, and frequently for 
several families at a time. Individuals 
take turns on the slide while the rest of 
the gang wrestle on the grass or romp 
in the water. Such roistering is usually 
noisy, with a variety of sounds ranging 
from birdlike chirps to piercing whistles 
The otter, like most wildlife, shares a 
deep appreciation of silence generally. 


Continued on Page 16) 


A furred, quick-turning torpedo in water, the otter's year-round aiti- 
tude toward trout is that of a cocktail drinker toward a bow! of pretzels. 
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This is the year for the winter vacation 
you've been promising yourself a long, long time. 
> This is the winter for Florida...for sunshine 


>that stays bright and clear all winter long...for 
Water as blue and brilliant as a star-sapphire...for 
the thrills of the world’s finest fishing, golf, 
and any one of a thousand other pleasures. 
You'll agree, no other place under the sun is so 


Florida 


Photo Illustrations by Florida State News Bureau 
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richly endowed for heavenly winter living. And 
you'll discover none offers such an overflowing abun- 
dance of exciting events and spectacular attractions 
as are to be found in all parts of the Sunshine State. 
But don’t put it off any longer than you must. Now 
is just the right time to begin your unforgettable 
Winter in Florida -- the sunniest, happiest 

holiday of them all. 


eeeeeeeMAll THIS COUPON TODAYs ++ e+++¢ 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
602C COMMISSION BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE. 


Please send me at once the free 
“Florida Information Package” 


Nome 
Address 


City ' Zone State __ 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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To get the most fun on a European holiday — 


Ski in the Spring in 
sunny Switzerland — 
where the temperature 
hits ninety and the 
now is perfect! En- 
TD the magnificent 
slopes of the Ober- 
land, the Valais and 
the Engadine. You can 
“uu ski oring sleigh- 
havriding or relax 


and let us serve you. 


Soak up the sun on the palm-fringed shores of Lugano and 








Continued from Page 14) 

In fact, his major “sound”—the one 
most often heard by man—is a snuffling 
snort exactly like that made by a human 
swimmer, and made probably for the 
same reason, to clear the nose. But he 
can snarl when startled and growl when 
natural events require. In captivity, he 
grows gabbier. Two pairs encountered 
in the Philadelphia Zoo last spring 
treated onlookers to some whimsical 
teeth chattering and much throaty 
grumbling. 

Of course, they may have been in- 
sulted by the comments of a mother 
and a boy about seven years old who 
were watching them intently. The 
mother said, with all the oversweet 
impatience of mothers at a zoo, “Now 
you've seen an otter, and you can tell 
daddy all about them.” The child, his 
face pressed as close as guard rails 
allowed, followed the passage of the 
sleek heads in the water. “Yeah,” he 
said, “it's a humpbacked snake with 
four legs that swims better’n he does.” 
And this in the spring when otter 
minds might have been attuned to 
better things. 

The pairing season for Lutra cana- 
densis canadensis is in February, and his 
young appear, two to four in the annual 
litter, in late April or early May. 
Genial, romping rover that he is, Lutra 
is not promiscuous. He usually mates 
but once during the season and stays 
with the same female through the breed- 
ing period and until his family is prop- 
erly raised. Gayboy does enjoy a pretty 
courtship and a subsequently happy 
marriage 

When his selected female is in a 
receptive mood she plays that old 
familiar game of “drop the handker- 
chief” to let him know it, and a defi- 


pan story about a great otter enterprise 
in the hills. It seems there once Was a 
man who was fortunate enough to cap- 
ture and domesticate an albino otter. It 
was a great find and almost any zoo 
would have been glad to exhibit such a 
specimen. Its owner, however, had a 
better idea. He took the animal on tour 
throughout the region, trying to sell 
stock in what he called “a giant 
ermine” farm. And, according to the 
yarn spinner, he was successful in rais- 
ing quite a bit of money before his 
luck ran out. 

Otter pups, if taken early enough, 
grow into fine pets. Lutra tames easily 
and is smart enough to reward training. 
Some years ago a Minnesota trapper 
raised a “pack” of 12 that were born in 
captivity and taught them to follow 
scent, retrieve ducks and pheasant and 
do tricks. There was a story around 
Duluth that he took them fishing one 
day. On the next, one of his friends 
found him patiently whittling his fly 
rods into bamboo slivers. ““What are 


ocarno 00 » largest o "rvsts : Swiss lake . 
Locarno, tw { the largest of 1.484 crystal-clear Swiss lak nitely “perfumed” handkerchief at 


that. She moves along the trails, leaving 
small markers of twisted, musk-scented 


Go where you want, when you want—four hours by train take 


you almost anywhere in Switzerland. And tourists save up to hal/ 


on special Swiss rail and bus fares 











The man to know | 
before you go 
is your 


TRAVEL AGENT 


grass in her wake. 

The otter pups are born in a home 
den which is usually a burrow in the 
side of a stream bank or lake shore. 
There is generally an underwater 
entrance and a second opening 
which leads to dry land. The living 
quarters are comfortably lined with 
grasses 

There have been instances, when 
something drastic happened to his 
mate, in which the male otter took 
over the actual raising of the family. 
In reverse, he has been known to sacri- 
fice his own life to enable the female to 
complete her task. 

There was evidence of such a case on 
a remote trail near an Adirondack lake 


Young or old, otters enjoy belly- 
whopping down slippery grass slides. 


you doing, Ole?” queried his friend. 
“Yoost makin’ some _ long-wearin’ 
toot picks” was his answer. 

Live otters aren't taken too often. 
Lutra is a wary fellow. He has had to 
be. Even at the peak of his habitat con- 
ditions in the United States, experts es- 
timate that the otter population never 
exceeded 600,000. Nothing like the 
beaver, for instance. 

As man expanded his industrial life 
and moved into more streams, lakes and 
rivers to destroy habitat and pollute 


Sample superb cookery (here it’s cheese fondue) every- last year. The trail was an otter “cut- water, Lutra has moved in two direc- 
off,” a short cut leading to an adjoining — tions: further into the remaining wil- 
body of water. From the trail sign, the derness where possible and, strangely 
otter family was making the trek when enough, closer to the centers of civili- 
confronted by a lynx. The cat may zation where feasible. There are peo- 
have dropped from a tree to make a__ ple who own holiday homes in Flor- 
try for one of the pups. Observers later ida, California, Maine, and in many 
to start your vacation in SWITZERLAND qustenees found the torn bodies of the male other states who have otter neigh- 
TO SEE AND DO otter and the lynx. There were three bors of which they are completely un- 

sets of tracks leading from the bloody aware. 
For full information and free booklets, write Dept. M53 battlefield. Obviously the female and It might be that the wilderness play- 
Swi $$ NAT | 0 NAL TO U R | ST 0 F F | C E two pups boy, watching sorme metropolitan sky 
The man who read this evidence, an __ line at night, is pondering newer bright 
Adirondack native, later told a dead- lights. THE END 
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Hollywood, “...«a dumping ground for all that is most exploitedly American.” 


Travel Books vrecora 


the Good Life of Peaceful Adventure 


° By : Milary H. Lyons 


TRAVEL BOOKS do not, in them- 
selves, ordinarily arouse deep emo- 
tions. You may feel grateful to a writer 
who has done a particularly neat or 
evocative description of a well-loved 
place, or get sore at one who has 
supplied misinformation. But neither 
the gratitude nor the anger is apt to 
be strong. The main purpose of travel 
writing is to inform rather than to stir. 

Circumstances, however, can alter 
almost anything, and at this point in 
time, travel writing arouses at least in 
this reviewer, some fairly poignant feel- 
ings. As a symbol, the travel book has 
suddenly become quite precious. In it- 
self it may be commonplace or even 
misleading; but as an emblem of a 
peaceful world, in which human beings 
can roam around for the sheer joy of 
seeing the good things of the earth, the 
travel book has suddenly acquired a 
singular pathos and a new value. 
Hardly more than six months ago most 
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of us felt that peace, if unstable, was 
likely to be with us for some time to 
come. Thoughts turned to far places. 
Both checkbooks and guidebooks were 
examined with relative complacence. 
Now, having had a great jolt, we are 
not too certain of anything. Through 
the mist, however, we should be able to 
perceive that travel and writing about 
travel are splendid privileges, among 
the most shining marks of the good life. 

That is why this reviewer finds him- 
self looking at any travel book, even 
the most pedestrian, with something a 
little like reverence. So the book itself 
is bad—so that’s regrettable but not 
unforgivable. The writer was a man, or 
woman, who traveled for pleasure’s 
sake and wrote for persons with a sim- 
ilar taste for peaceful roving. In short, 
the writer was civilized. 

You recall, with a sudden chill, that 
pleasure traveling—tourism, to use the 
slightly derogatory word—is a pretty 
recent innovation. Human beings have 
always traveled, but until a couple of 
centuries ago, when the British in- 





vented the grand tour, travel was usu- 
ally undertaken for martial, economic, 
scientific or religious reasons. It took a 
long, long time to make a world in 
which travel could he indulged in 
simply for its own glad sake. The travel 
books, the new ones and the old, the 
good ones and the bad, are the civilized 
and civilizing record of those brief cen- 
turies. And so, at a moment when we 
are being told that those centuries may 
have been only an interlude, it requires 
a more detached heart than mine to re- 
gard any travel book lightly. 

By accident the current season has 
brought forward two books that, be- 
tween them, sum up the history of 
travel writing. On the one hand there is 
Kon-Tiki by Thor Heyerdahl (Rand Mc- 
Nally, Chicago, $4), which tells what it 
is like to cross the Pacific on a primitive 
raft. On the other, there is Local Color 
by Truman Capote (Random House, 
New York, $3.50), which is made up of 
the darting, highly sophisticated im- 
pressions of a young writer who made a 
postwar tour of some of the most en- 
gaging places on this planet. To be sure, 
no one compelled Mr. Heyerdahl and 
his crew to take to a raft. They could 
have crossed the Pacific by ship or 
plane; their journey was a self-imposed 
effort to imitate a prehistoric mode of 
travel. But Kon-Tiki struck this reader 
more forcefully as a warning than as a 
scientific venture. He put down that 
exciting book with a scared feeling, 
stuttering to himself, “That's what 
travel may come to in the future, if we 
don’t watch out.” 

Just as perversely, perhaps, Mr. Ca- 
pote’s deft and winning impressions of 
such places as New Orleans, Haiti, 
Hollywood and Tangier, filled me with 
nostalgia. “That was the way things 
used to be,” the reviewer said, “way 
back when, way back a few months 
ago.”’ For Mr. Capote belongs to the 
Laurence Sterne school of travel writ- 
ers, the school that notes the oddities 
of the world with an amused and affec- 
tionate regard, taking their permanence 


more or less for granted, taking it for 
granted, too, that civilization and civ- 
ilized attitudes are here to stay. That is 
of course the proper attitude to take 
toward travel. Let us believe that 
travel for plasure, tourism, will go 
on and on, and let us not underestimate 
the importance of travel writing. 

The rest of this column will be de- 
voted to travel books of the kind of 
which Local Color is a superior exam- 
ple—that is, to travel books which as- 
sume that we tourists will not vanish 
from the earth. The books listed deal 
only with the Western Hemisphere, not 
because we are admitting to a shut-in 
feeling (after all, it takes longer to fly 
to Buenos Aires than to London) but 
because the field of travel writing is still 
so broad that it seemed advisable to 
limit ourselves, arbitrarily, to places 
that can be reached without crossing an 
ocean. Moreover, as the books listed 
here amply demonstrate, it isn’t neces- 
sary to leave our own hemisphere to 
find all the delights that travel, and 
travel writing, can give. The books are 
of all kinds—informal jottings, thor- 
ough guides, ecstatic descriptions. Sin- 
gly and severally, they reinforce the 
view that travel writing is a rich, wide 
province of literature. 

The United States by Doré Ogri- 
zek (McGraw-Hill, New York, $6.50). 
A welcome addition to the “World 
in Color Series.” The text is a bit 
skimpy, but the drawings—300 in color, 
100 in black-and-white—are a joy. 
Recommended with enthusiasm. 

The Stevens’ America by Alden 
and Marion Stevens (Little, Brown; 
Boston, $5). One of the better new 
Baedeker-type guides. Especially use- 
ful for motorists. 

The Golf Course Guide by An- 
thony F. Merrill (Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York, $3.50). Something spe- 
cial—pertinent information on golf 
courses the world over, with particular 
emphasis on this hemisphere. War- 
ranted to lift the golfer’s heart. 


(Continued on Page 22) 


KON-TIKI BY THOR HEYERDAHL 
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Six men on a raft traveled 4300 ocean miles to prove a population theory. 
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Come, 


steal away 


to PHOENIX! 


Life here is warm, full and happy. Come and 
ride, explore, golf, swim, square dance in our 
dry, invigorating desert air. Come learn 

the lure of our romantic moonlight. Come 
now and dally in the Valley of the Sun. 
Mail this today: 
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$316,000,000 NEW EQUIPMENT PROGRAM! 


S.P. proudly presents the 


newest streamliners in America! 


bet Rock Island-Southern Pacific stream- 
liner, Chicago-Los Angeles. Its swift comfort is the 
choice of discriminating travelers to the West and South- 
west. It follows the sun west from Chicago every after 
noon, via Kansas City, El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, 
Phoenix, Palm Springs. Choice of luxury Pullmans or 
deep-comfort “Sleepy-Hollow” Chair Cars. Exciting din- 


ing and coffee shop-lounge cars. Moderate extra fare. 
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Scenic “Million Dollar Train with the Million Dollar 
\ iew™ 


Matchless 7#8-mile daylight ride through lovely Oregon- 


Portland-San Francisco in record 15'% hours. 


California mountain, lake and forest country. (See 
14,161-foot Mt. Shasta.) Finest Chair Cars. Beautiful 
Timberline Tavern Car. Lowest fares. Sister streamliner 
new all-room, all-Pullman Cascade 

Famed Cascade Club 


on same route, 
“America’s finest overnight train.” 


dining car-lounge. No extra fare 


Theyre all yours on $.Ps WONDERFUL WAYS WEST 


Pictured here are four of the great “name trains” now 
at your service on Southern Pacific. With their sister 
streamliners, they climax the passenger part of S.P.’s 
great 316,000,000 improvement program—putting new 
streamliners on each of our wonderful ways west. 

Styled to your comfort and convenience, this S.P. 
equipment is the newest and finest in the world. 

We have other streamliners we're proud of, too: The 
California Daylights for day travel and the famous 
overnight Lark and Starlight between San Francisco 


and Los Angeles; the mile-a-minute Sunbeam between 


Houston and Dallas. Now, as never before—in passenger 
service as well as in its gigantic freight service expansion 
since World War II—Southern Pacific maintains its po- 
sition as the “Greatest Road of the Great West.” 

Plan to ride these great S.P. trains when you travel 
east or west. Use one of our routes one way, return by 
another—see a different part of the country each way 
Enjoy variety and contrast in scenery, with the same 
fine train service all the way 

We invite you to use our folders and maps. Just choose 


the S.P. trains you want, and mail us the coupon. 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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America’s scenic transcontinental train (pictured here) 
Follows CRENW-UP-SP’s direct mid-continent route be 
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tween Chicago and San Francisco, via Omaha: Ogden, 
Great Salt Lake, Reno. Shows you California's alpine 
High Sierra by day. No extra fare. Choice of luxury 
Pullmans or economy reclining Chair Cars on the Over- 
land or sister streamliner, extra fine, extra fast, extra 
fare City of San Francisco—‘fastest thing on whee's, 


Chicago to the Golden Gate.” 
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Mr. L. C. loas, SOUTHERN PACIFIC, Dept. HY-1, 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Please send me, free, information and folders about the 
trains | have checked below and the routes they serve 
The Sunset Limited 
The Golden Stote 
The Overland & City of San Francisco 
The Shosto Daylight & Coscade 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE STATE 
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Marie 


The Shortmaker” in Lonsdale’s plasticrisp 
birdseye pique treated for crispness 
in water or out. (Convert-a-bra buttons 
out for wear with strapless gowns.) 
Navy, chartreuse, yellow, camellia pink 


with white and white with navy 


for store nearest you write 


ROSE MARIE REID 
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NEW ORLEANS BY STUART M. LYNN 


New Orleans. Acity of quiet shadows and iron lacework, a camera bug's utopia. 


(Continued from Page 19) 

The World From Jackson Square, 
edited by Etolia S. Basso (Farrar, 
Straus, New York, $4.50). A good ex- 
ample of the “City & Country Readers 
Series,’ which are anthologies that aim 
to capture the spirit of U.S. cities and 
regions through the words of noted 
writers. This one does a splendid job on 
New Orleans; the whole series is recom- 
mended 

Idaho by the Federal Writers’ Proj- 
ect of the WPA (Oxford University 
Press, New York, $4.50). Listed as a re- 
minder that the WPA Guides should 
be inevery American home. Listed, too, 
as a reminder that the old conception of 
the “seasonal” resort has just about 
disappeared. Idaho, like Florida, like 
Canada, like nearly every other West- 
ern Hemisphere region, is worth visit- 
ing just about any time of year. 

San Francisco by the Federal 
Writers’ Project, WPA (Hastings House, 
New York, $4). Proof that the WPA 
series can do handsomely by cities as 
well as states. 

Sun in the Sky by Walter Collins 
O’Kane(University of Oklahoma Press, 


Norman, Okla., $4). A study of the 
Hopi Indians of the Arizona mesa lands, 
and @ nice example of the travel books 
which give information about people 
rather than scenery. Fascinating stuf! 
but the illustrations are inadequate. 

Bird’s-Eye View of the Pueblos 
by Stanley A. Stubbs (Oklahoma, $3). 
Evidence that travel writers are aware 
of special interests. A guide, with 
ground plans, scale drawings, aerial 
photographs, to the famous pueblos of 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

The Shadow of the Arrow by 
Margaret Long, M.D. (Caxton Print- 
ers, Caldwell, Idaho, $5). The local 
travel book at something like its best 
The subject here is Death Valley, its 
past and present. 

New Orleans by Stuart M. Lynn 
(Hastings House, $7.50). First-rate 
photographs of one of the most photo- 
graphable cities in the world. The pub- 
lishers have done right by Mr. Lynn 
and made an exceptionally handsome 
book out of his pictures. 

This is Nova Scotia by Will R. 
Bird (Macrae Smith, Philadelphia, 
$3.50). This belongs to the category of 


EDWARD WESTON, MY CAMERA ON POINT LOBOS 


Edward Weston’s photos of the flora at Point Lobos are minor masterpieces. 
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chatty, informal guides—a category 
full of pitfalls, since books of this kind 
usually lack literary interest and often 
fail to give enough detailed informa- 
tion. Mr. Bird’s book is all right as far 
as it goes, but it would be improved by 
appendices giving the tourist, at a 
glance, the specific information he usu- 
ally wants—hotel 
highway data, etc. 

Footloose in Canada by Horace 
Sutton (Rinehart, New York, $4). 
What has been said about Mr. Bird’s 
book applies almost equally to Mr. 
Sutton’s. The latter is much more gen- 
erous with facts and figures and has a 
livelier style, but his information could 
be more conveniently arranged. Only 
the travel book that strives to be, pri- 
marily, a good piece of writing has any 
right to be casual about the organiza- 
tion of basic data. 

My Camera in the National Parks 
by Ansel Adams (Virginia Adams and 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, $10). One 
of the best American photographers 
comes up with what may well become 
a classic. In a beautifully made book, 
Mr. Adams explores some of the most 
magnificent scenery in the world with a 
poet’s eye and a photographer's inex- 
haustible patience. His technical notes 
are fascinating. Warmly recommended 

My Camera on Point Lobos by 
Edward Weston (Virginia Adams and 
Houghton Mifflin, $10). Thirty photo- 
graphs of the California coast by a 
master. America has produced few art- 
ists who can rival Weston for daring, 
for insight into nature and for sheer 
technical brilliance. Recommended, 
without reservation, to travelers and 
connoisseurs of photography. 

Your Mexican Holiday by Anita 
Brenner (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, $6). Almost everybody agrees 
that this is the best contemporary guide 


rates, game laws, 


to Mexico. It is splendidly organized, 
crammed with information and yet 
filled with perceptive comments on the 
country and the people. There are strik- 
ing photographs as well as useful maps. 
If every guidebook were as good as 
this one, the urge to travel would be 
overwhelming. 


Lands of the Inner Sea by W. 
Adolphe Roberts (Coward-McCann, 
New York, $4). This belongs to the 
“Invitation to Travel Series’ edited 
by Lowell Brentano and Ralph 
Hancock. The series confines itself to 
the Western Hemisphere. Each book 
comes with a Rand McNally map 
tucked into an envelope affixed to the 
back cover. 

Ancient America, photographs by 
K. Peter Karfield (B. T. Batsford, New 
York, $6.50). A beautifully made vol- 
ume (imported from Britain) of first- 
rate photographs of Central America, 
all in color. A work of high quality in 
the admirable “Countries in Colour 
Series.” Recommended to photogra- 
phers as well as travelers. 

Three Worlds of Peru by Frances 
Toor (Crown, New York, $3.50). The 
chatty guidebook in a Latin-American 
setting. Distinguished, however, by a 
knowing interest in Peruvian folkways 
and a warm feeling for human beings. 
With better arrangement, this would be 
outstanding. Good photographs. 

The Sugar Islands by Alec Waugh 
(Farrar, Straus, $3). An old and reli- 
able hand at travel writing, Mr. Waugh 
lacks the genius of brother Evelyn, but 
knows how to rouse the reader's en- 
thusiasm---in this instance for the 
Caribbean. No facts and figures to 
speak of; instead a close-to-literary 
flair for life and color. 

Bermuda Holiday by Mary Johnson 
Tweedy (Crown, $2.50). An unpreten- 
tious, pocket-sized guide to the islands. 
My only objection is to the photo- 
graphs, which for the most part are 
on the dull side. 

Query to book publishers: If you 
don't feel you can afford to spend the 
money that good photography and 
good reproductions require, why in- 
clude photographs at all? Bad illustra- 
tions are active irritants and go a long 
way to defeat the purpose of a travel 
book. Travel photography has become 
an art, and the mediocre will no longer 
do. As one of civilization’s pleasanter 
gifts, the travel book deserves the trib- 
ute of imagination and taste in its 
design. THE END 


ANSEL ADAMS, MY CAMERA IN THE NATIONAL PARKS 


This is not the Sahara but our own White Sands National Park in New Mexico. 
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This Message is Prepared and Published 
by the City Government of Miami Beach 
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That's right -- it's sunshine time 
again in Miami Beach. And what 
glorious sunshine it is...clear, warm- 
ing, brilliant, and radiating more 
healthful ultra-violet rays than 

in any other section of the U.S 

Yes, it's winter (with a summer 
climate) in Miami Beach -- and 

that's just another way of saying 

the world’s most fabulous, 

colorful, and exciting vacation 
season has already begun. This 

year don’t miss out on any of the 
fun. Plan to get down early, take your 
pick of choice hotel and apartment 
accommodations, and stay right on 
through winter in Miami Beach. You'll 
treasure the memory of every minute 
of it for years to come 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dept. 11-¥ 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 
Please send FREE Color Folder, and rate 
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FORMAN vistitens conronAa® 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
Se 


Now! Two W ays to Say “Merry Christmas” 


with Famous Bonded OLD FORESTER 


Fegnsteh a A sparkling new Old Forester decanter! A famous gift-boxed bottle! Either way 
7 a . . . *.* . 
you give, you may be sure you are giving the elegant flavor—the traditional quality that has 


G t Whisky since 1870! 


BOURBON WHISKY . BOTTLED IN BOND . 100 PROOF 
TILLERS CORPORATION . AT LOUISVILLE iN KENTUCKY 
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HOLIDAYS AHEAD 


About the peaceful Virgins. 
the fighting Twins. the happy 
dieters; Messrs. Presidents 
ike and Lincoln 


The Virgin Islands did not always 
haveas peaceful a hammocktike tife as the 
one she leads today. Next month, William 
Krauss tells of the five nations who fought 
for the Islands and why the United States 
had to pay so much for a place Columbus 
gave the go-by and Herbert Hoover in- 
sulted. Incidentally, did you know that the 
Islanders feel they own Philadelphia? 

© © @ Just by looking at them you'd 
never know it, but according to Norman 
Katkov’s story of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, these two young ladies from the Twin 
Cities have a lot to be jealous about. Citi- 
zens from the two cities have been feuding 
for years. Author. Katkov recalls the fights 
and the traditional winner and gives some 
sound tips to the underdog. 

@ @ @ The one hundred thousand 
readers who requested HOLiDAy’s booklet 
on the Eat-All-You-Want Reducing Diet 
and all who enjoyed the original article in 
last June’s issue are about to get second 
helpings. Elizabeth Woody, Ho .ipay’s 
Consulting Food Editor, has written an- 
other chapter of the diet’s success story. 
You'll learn new facts about this widely 
discussed and wildly applauded diet and 
you'll be given further side lights and menu 
suggestions for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
@ @ © That's no upside-down picture on 
the left, it's part of the mania that has 
swept Fort Wayne, a basketball-mad city. 
Carl L. Biemiller diagnoses the disease and 
describes the precautions taken by Hoo- 
siers to see that no one becomes immune to 
it. Even the Church has opened its doors 
to the dribble and bucket shot. 

@@¢@ The man with the tassel near 
his eye needs no introduction. Novelist 
Henry Morton Robinson's (The Cardinal) 
article on Columbia University has a good 
deal to say about President Eisenhower and 
the students under him. The “three hoariest 
misconceptions” about the campus life are 
exploded, and you'll be amused to read 
what Columbia was like in the mad °20’s 
and what it most needs in the sane *S0’s. 


@ @ @ The Lincoin Pilgrimage has 
been traced by Phillip Van Doren Stern 


from the Kentucky log cabin in which the 
President was born to Springfield, LII., his 
burial place. The author tells how Lincoln's 
career was influenced by his travels, and of- 
fers some opinions that will add to, and de- 


tract from, the growing Lincoln Americana. 
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ABOARD CANADIAN PACIFIC’S 
CRUISE LINER—EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
12- and 14-day Winter Cruises 


Cruise south this winter on Canadian Pacific’s luxury liner, 
Empress of Scotland. Y our adventure-filled itinerary includes visits 
to fabulous Jamaica...La Guaira, Venezuela, with its spectacular 
mountain shoreline...Curacao...Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone, 
and exciting Havana. 

Shipboard life is relaxing...luxurious. Large, airy staterooms... 
modern accommodations ...superb food, graciously served...fully 
air-conditioned dining room. Your choice of two swimming pools 
... gay deck sports...dancing and night club entertainment. 


No passports or visas required. 


12-Day Cruises—Dec. 22, Jan. 5, departing New York 
VISIT: Kingston, Jamaica; La Guaira, Venezuela; Havana, Cuba. 
Fares from New York—Minimum $300.00. 


14-Day Cruises—Jan. 19, Feb. 4, Feb. 20, March 8, 
March 24, departing New York 
VISIT: Same ports, plus Curacao, Dutch West Indies and Cristobal, 
Panama Canal Zone. Fares from New York—Minimum 
$350.00,* 


* Not subject to U. S. Transportation Tax 


Camadiian Pacific 


Make reservations early. See your local agent or Canadian Pacific 
in principal cities in U.S. and Canada, 
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Mimosa Hall, rumored the model for the Tara of Gone 


ATLANTA 


Gracious but full of gumption, the city of Searlett O°’Hara survived Sherman and built 


its way through Reconstruction to a busy. modern, alert metropolis 


ATLANTA means roughly the same as Atlantic, 
but she’s about 200 miles from the ocean and 
doing all right for a mountain gal. Her patron saint 
is Scarlett O'Hara, and the town’s just like her 
shrewd, proud and full of gumption, her Confed- 
erate slip showing under a Yankee mink coat. 

Highest big city east of Denver, sprawling in 
hills less than 150 miles from the original Tobacco 
Road, this showcase of homes, commerce and 
cash is the South’s challenge to those naggers who 
use the Mason and Dixon’s line to air the nation’s 
dirty linen. 

Here, in 1906, a race riot opened wounds some 


said would never heal. Today Atlanta has one of 


the largest Negro university systems in the world 
and the highest Negro per capita income. 

Here, in 1913, the Leo Frank case exploded 
anti-Semitism into violence. In 1950, however, a 
Jewish merchant was Mr. Atlanta and president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


B y James : Viver / 


Georgia Tech Phi Delts and their dates keep alive 
the rustling tradition of beauty in sweeping skirts. 


Here, in 1915, was spawned the latter-day Ku 
Klux Klan, dedicated to hatred of Roman Cath- 
olics, Jews and Negroes. Today the Klan is bank- 
rupt, its office building a Catholic rectory; and a 
Papal Knight, a bred-in-the-bark Georgia 
Cracker, is kingpin of the state’s higher-educa- 
tional system. 

Here, in 1864, with their city in ashes, Atlantans 
raised clenched fists and snarled abomination of 
Yankees. Today there are so many Northerners 
among metropolitan Atlanta’s 600,000 people 
that a suh, instead of a sir, causes comment, 
and those who yell their fealty loudest are gener- 
ally grandsons of Yanks who burned the place. 

How can these things be in the capital of a 
Deep South state? Simple. Atlanta is not a South- 
ern city at all, much less a Georgia city. It just 
happens to be in the South. It’s an American city, 


“ Vhetog raph by tus and foe A! (, 


With the Wind, is 20 miles from town, thus escaped Sherman's torch. 
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Richard H. Rich, president of the store which bears his name, has been honored as the town’s No. 1 citizen. 


Rich's began as sundries store in ]867, now does a $50,000,000 annual business in Atlanta and environs. 





a front street of magnificent homes and factories, 
a back alley of grimy warehouses and slums. 
Move her bodily to the North and she'd fit, al- 
though Atlantans would wail bitterly at the hot 
summer weather up there, the flat country and 
the cooking. 

Ernest Rogers, a columnist of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal and mayor of Peachtree Street, says his town 
is a well-heeled lady on a spree, but still a mem- 
ber of the missionary society. Ralph McGill, edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Constitution and himself an 
import, says the place combines the virtues of a 
small city with those of a large one. “My town,” 
says Mr. McGill, “is an American city with a 
cross-section of Americans who have been at- 
tracted to it and who leaven well the really native- 
born who make up about 25 per cent of the total 
population.” 

Maybe they both are right, but to the short- 
term visitor Atlanta is a 1950 metropolis where 
cabs zip and so do the people, and where the Red 
problem is threatening to nudge the black prob- 
lem right out of conversation. 

There is an affinity between Atlanta and New 
York, but no resemblance. The city is more like 
Cleveland or Kansas City in a business way, a 
distribution center for national products from au- 
tomobiles to soap. Branch managers often are 
imported here at blue-chip salaries and have been 
known to surrender their jobs and work for white 
chips rather than accept transfer from Atlanta. 

This, as everybody knows (and Atlanta never 
lets you forget it) is the home of Coca-Cola, 
Peachtree Street, Georgia Tech and Bobby Jones. 
There are 22 golf courses here and that’s indica- 
tive, because it takes a lot of money to build 
golf courses and a lot more money and leisure to 
keep them up. Golf is everybody’s game around 
here. This has been attributed to the Bobby 
Jones influence, but it’s possible that Mr. Jones 
was the result of the city’s golf addiction and 
not the cause. 

The sports mania, from football to fan-tan, has 
reached epidemic proportions; for Atlanta plays 
as hard as she works. She sells more books than 
any other Southeastern city, hears opera every 
year, worships in more than 500 churches and 
tolerates no organized crime, although the record 
contains some intriguing unsolved murders, in- 
cluding the death of a Metropolitan Opera singer. 


Only peach trees on Peachtree Street grow in two 
tubs in front of Davison-Paxon department store. 
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The Rambling Wrecks of Georgia Tech are notable nationally as much for their high educational standards as for bonhomie and song. 


Edueationally Atlanta holds her head high among sister cities 


Policemen, incidentally, are thick as bees, pro- 
tecting property, nipping rackets and escorting 
children. Atlanta insists that her children know 
their cops and love them, a wonderment, indeed, 
if true. 

And she loves to talk about herself, to pat her- 
self on the back. 

This boastifg, identified somehow with civic 
spirit, once prompted a visitor to exclaim: “Good 
Lord, suppose this town was in Texas!” 

A few Southern sister cities have been known 
to look down their noses at Atlanta, and up at 
her skyscrapers, then whisper behind tattered 
fans that she’s a prissy upstart putting on airs, 
honey-chil’ing rich Yankees. This rivalry, or jeal- 
ousy, has led to some downright scandalous 
taunts, to wit: Atlanta’s architecture is rococola. 


Atlanta University is one of nation's largest Negro 
institutions, comprises six colleges, a seminary. 
| 
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(A strained pun any way you look at it.) Or: At- 
lanta is a place that imports culture, takes it in 
large doses, makes a wry face, then applauds an 
echo to New York’s acclaim. 

The city shrugs off her Southern critics, is sen- 
sitive to Northern censure, and goes her way, a 
political orphan in Georgia, turning out $400,- 
000,000 worth of goods each year, the transpor- 
tation giant of the Southeast, the nation’s third 
busiest air terminus. 

Peachtree Street is known the world around 
and, seeing it, one wonders why all the to-do. 
It’s a long, crooked way, crowded with modern 
stores downtown and jammed with apartment 
houses and early-century dwellings farther out. 
There are a few peach-tree cuttings in boxes in 
front of the Davison-Paxon department store 
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Francis L. Abreu home in northwest Atlanta is typical of well-heeled suburban living. Style is English crossed with Old South. 
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Ansley Park, 
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wanted cat in a residential 


rot lost, and home 
There are scads of streets in the country more 
illuring than Atlanta’s main stem, but somehow 
the name Peachtree still conjures up visions of 
guiety 


ind beauty and good living. The fame of 


Mo« 


the street can be explained in two ways: Atlanta 
ballyhoo and the association of peaches with 
Georgia, although South Carolina raises more. 
The town began with a peach tree. Before the 
Revolution, The Standing Peachtree was an In- 
dian village maybe seven miles from today’s 
downtown Atlanta. The Cherokee Nation owned 
the place, having won it from the Creek Nation in 
an Indian ball game. In the years following, set- 
tlers moved into North Georgia—farmers, plant- 
ers, Slaves and traders; and then came the cotton 
gin, the machine that tied the South together and 
stretched her on the rack. The gin made the South 
cotton-rich, but the stuff had to be hauled to tide- 
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rn Atlantans loving 


keep alive the 


water, thence to mills in England and New Eng- 
land. The 
Standing Peachtree an importance far beyond 
being the jack pot in a ball game. 


This transportation problem gave 


About 150 miles to the east was*Augusta, on 
the Savannah River, a way to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Up yonder was Chattanooga, 125 miles north, 
and the Tennessee Valley. Here was The Standing 
Peachtree, a few red dirt trails slimy in wet 
weather, and hills all around. The idea was to tie 
Tennessee to the Atlantic with railroads, so com- 
merce could move east to the ocean instead of 
over the long water haul west to the Mississippi, 
thence down to the Gulf. 
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Dining room of Abreu home carries out an Oriental motif. Mural by Allyn Cox centers about Kwan Yin, the Chinese goddess of mercy. 


‘gant atmosphere of t 


Mountains blocked a direct line and the only 
practical route was by The Standing Peachtree, 
where the mountains opened into passes, 1050 
feet above sea level. A few settlers had moved in 
to sell booze and calico and stuff on the trails and 
here, in 1837, a stake was driven to mark the ter- 
minus of the railroad from Chattanooga. 

The settlement changed from The Standing 
Peachtree to a stake, and they called it Terminus. 
Panics and politics fouled things up, but former 
Gov. Wilson Lumpkin kept plugging for.a rail- 
road through the mountains. One of the engi- 
neers was Hamilton Fulton, a good name, even if 
posterity was to confuse him with Robert Fulton. 


eri 


ine past 


The only folks who had any money in Ter- 
minus were Northerners fetched down to do the 
heavy work. Even in those days Yankees were big 
shots around here. The railroads inched along and 
in 1840 there came L. P. Grant, a Maine man and 
no kin to Ulysses. He reckoned Terminus might 
amount to something and settled here. Southern 
money shunned the place. (Dr. Wilson N. White 
also moved down and kept a diary, observing 
that “white men here black their own shoes 
and are independent like Northerners.”” Doctor 
White paid $8 a month for board and room.) 

In 1843 the legislature chartered Terminus as a 
town, giving it anew name, Marthasville, in honor 
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of Governor Lumpkin’s daughter, and thereon 
hangs a story: Lumpkin was associated with the 
Chattanooga road. The Augusta road was an- 
other deal, and was finished first, connecting the 
Atlantic seaboard with Marthasville, a name that 
ironically honored a rival. Handbills were printed 
to drum up freight business from Augusta west. 
To Marthasville? Never. J. Edgar Thompson, 
chief engineer of the Georgia Railroad, as the Au- 


gusta line was called, hit on a plan to advertise 
business and yet slight the Lumpkin opposition. 
Atlanta; from the Atlantic to Atlanta. 

It was Atlanta’s first ballyhoo and gave the 
place its name. The legislature said it was Mar- 
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Social Atlanta is wealthy and its bastions are the homes of its elect. Guests arrive for afternoon party at the Bolling Jones. 


southwest to Alabama and southeast to 


Atlanta was made the seat of new Ful 


County, named for Hamilton Fulton, the rail- 
vad man. (Most folks had forgotten about him 
d assumed the county honored Robert Fulton, 
e steamboat man 


One of the city’s largest 
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hotels, the Robert Fulton, is testimony to the 
error. Robert Fulton died in 1815 and had no 
connection whatsoever with Atlanta.) 


By 1850 Atlanta was quite a place, hilly and 
dusty and busy; the nation’s first off-the-water 
city, the first important mountain 


town. Oh, 











there’s a river here—the Chattahoochee. But it’s 
not important as an artery and is famous mostly 
for Sidney Lanier’s poem—The Sorig of the Chat- 
tahoochee. 

Things were hustling along until the North and 
the South went to war. Atlanta had more than 
10,000 residents, with banks, theaters, a fair, a 
brass band and all the trimmings. But she was 
not a typical Southern town even in those days. 
There were no big plantations in the mountains 
and many of North Georgia’s hill folks wanted 
no truck with secession. Scarlett O'Hara and her 
Rebel-yelling kith lived south of Atlanta, where 
cotton land was fair to middling and the manor 
houses rightly impressive, but never in a class with 
the Natchez country for sheer magnificence. 

However, Atlanta became an arsenal for the 
South and by 1864 was possibly the most im- 
portant military base next to Richmond. The 
Confederacy’s backbone was broken at Vicks- 
burg. Then Tennessee was ripped wide open. 
It took three years, but it was done, and Geor- 
gia’s number came up next. Sherman already 
had burned through Mississippi. A Union army, 
under Rosecrans, was around Chattanooga, 
puzzling how it could take that mountain citadel, 
for Chattanooga was the north door to At- 
lanta, and Atlanta, 125 miles away, was one 
of the few pins still standing, the No. 2 pin 
over yonder in the corner. 

The South was skin and bones, and this was the 
hour to call the whole thing off and drive a bar- 
gain. But not the South. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


The Campaign for Atlanta, not to be confused 
with the Battle of Atlanta, was another of those 
Civil War epics that had everything in drama, 
courage, tragedy and stupidity. Braxton Bragg 
commanded the Confederates and, to be kind 
about it, he simply wasn’t good enough to com- 
mand in the big leagues. The Union’s Rosecrans 
was no great shakes either. 

Bragg pulled out of Chattanooga, leaving a 
storm cellar for the open fields. He had his rea- 
sons, some of them valid, but just the same it was 
like breaking a king-high straight flush to try for 
a royal. And the incredible thing: he caught his 
royal flush and didn’t know it. 

The Yankees walked into Chattanooga, won- 
dering what was going on. It wasn’t like the Con- 
feds to up and leave home base without a fracas. 
So they locked the north doors to the town and 
began blundering around the hills and gaps. 

Bragg hit them at Chickamauga, a whoop and 
a holler from Chattanooga. He had Forrest and 
that was an army, and he had old Warhorse Long- 
street. In two days of bloody fighting the Con- 
federates smashed the Union army and sent it 
floundering back toward Chattanooga. 

Braxton Bragg had drawn his royal flush. Now 
he could follow it up and roll the Yankees back, 
reoccupy Chattanooga and keep rolling. Forrest 
(he never said “git thar fustest” etc.) saw the 
opportunity and attacked with only 400 men. 
Longstreet saw it and growled for action. Every- 
body saw it except Bragg, and if he saw it he 
simply couldn't believe that the walls of Jer- 
icho were crumbling for him, the sun standing 
still and fate begging for a chance to bless him. 


(Continued on Page 35) 





Buffet supper is served in the penthouse game room that tops the suburban home of Mr. and Mrs. Ben T. 
Smith. From the circular windows diners may look out on the night-lighted sky line of the city in distance. 


Teen-agers enjoy sun and fun in the backyard pool of Mr. and Mrs. Inman Brandon. Atlanta, as a mountain 
city, depends on lake and pool for water sport and many of the larger homes have own swimming facilities. 











The Varsity is drive-in rendezvous for Georgia Tech students, other young Atlantans, claims world’s largest consumption of bottled Cokes. 


The cin du pays of Atlanta. of course. is Coca-Cola 


Another Atlanta institution, Bobby Jones, with Mrs. Jones and Robert Woodruff, Teen-age Coke parties are junior equivalents of maturer cocktail bouts, down to 
Coca-Cola board chairman, whose father bought company for $25,000,000. canapés and feminine gossip. Coca-Cola Company provides printed invitations. 
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The Atlanta Horse Show, a Shrine-sponsored semisocialite get-together, brings out blue-blooded riders to compete for blue ribbons. 


(Continued from Page 33) The Yankees 
poured back into Chattanooga, expecting the 
Rebels to be on top of them any minute. Nothing 
happened. The Federals fortified the city. Grant 
moved in. He sént to Mississippi for Sherman. 
Yankee veterans, thousands upon thousands, 
rolled over the muddy roads and up the Tennes- 
see River. Chattanooga was theirs, and Tennes- 
see, and Atlanta was ready for plucking. 

Then, finally, Bragg tried to take Chattanooga 
and wore his army to a frazzle. The Confederacy 
called on old Joe Johnston again, old draft horse 
Johnston, to save the state. 

But the jig was up. Grant went up to Virginia 
to meet Lee and left things in Sherman’s hands. 
The Federals assembled 100,000 men and cut 
Atlanta. Loudly Sher- 
man proclaimed that the Confederate army and 
not the city was his objective, a boast he later had 


loose down the railroad fo 


to eat. Johnston reorganized his force into an 
army of about 50,000 and retreated, aiming to 
wear Sherman down to size and bust him one. 
However, retreat didn’t suit the South. The 
odds were only two to one. The old soldiers said, 
“We still got sticks, ain't we? Let’s whup *em!” 
Johnston said, “Fall back. Our day is coming.” 


t 


Pro Howard (Pop) Beckett instructs a kid class at Brookhaven. Golf club serves as 


If Sherman’s job was to destroy the South’s 
Army of Tennessee (the Atlanta defenders) then 
old Joe Johnston out-cuted him, for the Rebs 
were never treed, although Union dead for a hun- 
dred miles gave evidence of the attempt. 

This was the Campaign for Atlanta, mile by 
mile down the railroad, the Confederates stinging 
and falling back. Ringgold and Resaca, villages 
for the torch. Allatoona and Kennesaw Moun- 
tain. Sherman lunged at Johnston at Kennesaw 
and old Joe whiplashed him; 630 dead Confeder- 
ates and 3000 dead Federals in one assault. 
(Among those who lived was a Northern soldier 
named Landis who named his son Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis.) 


THE LOST CAUSE 


By the summer of 1864, the Union army was 
before Atlanta and the city drafted all males be- 
tween sixteen and sixty-five. L. P. Grant, the same 
State of Mainer who grew up with the town, pre- 
pared the defenses and Atlanta dug in, as Vicks- 
burg had done. 

General Johnston was relieved of command 
because the South didn’t believe an army could 
retreat to victory. General Hood took over. He 


was the Texas wildcat whose claws were sharper 
than his brains, and he dared turn on Sherman.to 
slug it out, sending 47,000 against 105,000. 

That did it. Glory and gore—enough for. a 
thousand years. Losses of all kinds, down the 
road and before Atlanta, reached 80,000, split 
fifty-fifty, but the South couldn't stand it. After 
months of clawing, Sherman virtually circled the 
city and snipped the railroads. The sun that stood 
still for the South back up at Chickamauga went 
down red. 

Along about then Rhett Butler came in, but it 
was too late. Sherman laid his trap, the Confed- 
erates escaped it and the North invested Atlanta. 

Just why Sherman abandoned his plan to de- 
stroy an army and chose to destroy a captured 
city is one of those things to be argued forever, it 
seems. There were about 13,000 civilians in town 
and no soldiers, and Sherman ordered the folks to 
pack up and get out; leave their homes, leave 
everything—just get gone! He said he had a war 
to win. Well, he won it. 

He turned Atlanta into a Federal fort. The 
Confederate army moved north, but Sherman 
hauled out in the opposite direction on his march 
to the sea. 


suburban branch of downtown Capitol City Club. 








Tennessee. So why the torch? 

Burn it! Burn Atlanta! 

The torches were applied systematically while 
a band serenaded Sherman with Miserere from // 
Trovatore. 


The town had surrendered. The folks had been 
Y driven out. The Confederate army was heading for 
ho 


z 2 ' Till his dying day the music reminded him of 
~ his prize, his triumph; and Sherman, a great man 
— in many ways—a great soldier always—went into 
pm » 4 I Georgia memory as a “trigger-happy cutthroat, 

7 e sort of careless with fire.” 

Sherman’s march to the sea was like an ele- 
phant tromping down a pea patch. A few boys 
and old men tried to harass him, and then Geor- 
gia was through. So was Atlanta, they said. Even 
the birds were gone, even Scarlett O'Hara. 

However, Atlanta wouldn’t stay dead. The 
folks came back and began rebuilding, living by 
their wits and drinking sweat. Reconstruction, 
A sweet madness swept over her. Then she was on the dance floor with Rhett Butler, a mocking smile on his that big slimy blob on our national escutcheon, 
face. But she didn't care. She was going to lead the reel. .. . She was Scarlett O'Hara of Gone With the Wind. actually helped the town in some wa 













ys. The cap- 
ital was moved here while the carpetbaggers and 
scalawags gleaned the fields and shouted the hate 
and fear that demagogues would echo for a hun- 
dred: years. 

Eventually, by blood, ballots and some she- 
nanigans, the carpetbaggers and their cohorts 
were driven out or underground, and white su- 
premacy was back in the buggy, handling the 
reins and the whip. 





OUT OF THE ASHES 


A man looking fora “good place to raise a fam- 
ily” drove into town one day in 1867, stared 
around at the ruins and decided here he should 
raise his young’uns, make his living and help 
other folks. He was Morris Rich, and the little 
store he opened down on the dusty corner of 
Whitehall and Hunter streets was to become a 
monument more enduring than the ashes of S 
man’s torch. For if an institution can typify a 
community, then Rich's, Inc., typifies Atlanta; 





. : not the fat banks, the two good newspapers, the 
, Constitution and the Journal, not Coca-Cola or 
Scarlett O'Hara—not Georgia Tech’s Rambling 
Wreck or Bobby Jones, but a department store 
that parlayed a $5000 stock into a $50,000,000 
annual business with 5 per cent of the gross set 
aside for good works. Morris Rich aimed to help 
folks and his young’uns never forgot it. 


Atlanta was crowded with refugees, wives and mothers of the wounded, retreating soldiers. Shells falling in 


the streets started the exodus of civilians. “The Yankees are coming” ran through the city like a refrain. 


Tara had been spared the full vigor of the wind which had swept through Georgia, but Sherman's troops and Federal troops scarcely were out of the con- 


quered provinces before Atlanta took the lead in 

a crusade to have the South use her hatchet on 

’ timbers instead of Yankees. She builded while 
. others sulked, and showed the way in most of the 
" 1 liberal thinking that came out of the South. (And 

ccecrih. . ’ this was thirty years before the North Carolina 
renaissance.) There came Henry Grady, editor 
and peace preacher, prophesying the South would 
= omg _ be strong again only when her winter lands were 
green with grain instead of bleak with cotton 
. on alt A if. y stalks. He was half a century ahead of his time. 
¥ _ 2 ; Joel Chandler Harris began writing Uncle 
aw SF Te Remus tales and Frank L. Stanton did Just 


torch were in Atlanta; Rhett Butler had gone away, with gallant cynicism, to fight, and Scarlett was alone. 


A-Wearvin’ for. You and Mighty Lak a Rose, a 
poem to his own son. They were followed by 


; : other newspapermen—Don Marquis and W. E. 
J Woodward, Ward Morehouse and Ward Greene, 
? f Roark Bradford, Pierre Van Paasen, William Sea- 
a & brook, Morris (Continued on Page 106) 
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Gone With the Wind 
was the most sensational Atlanta event 
sinee Sherman. Left. its author. 


Margaret Mitchell: right. its movie 


heroine. Vivien Leigh 
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The Eternal Flame of the Confederacy, lighted during premiére festivities for Gone With the Wind, burns at Whitehall and Alabama Streets. 
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Beside a statue of De Soto, Hot Springs’ first patron, a group of aching businessmen loll like Roman senators in the 


. . = ON 4 é - Mose é * >iI- 
America’s oldest spa is a year-round resort built on sun. FROM the day when Moses tapped his well 
. known rock and water came out, human beings 


have felt that there was something miraculous 


rheumatism, divoree and 1.000.000 healthful baths about springs 


expected places, or in an unexpected form, salty, 


about water that issues from un- 


fizzy, shooting up in geysers, red with iron, or 


hot. Heat without visible fire is another awesome 
4 phenomenon, and so'wherever in the world there 
4 ; is a hot spring, men have flocked to it, full of hope 


that it will cure the sick, give life everlasting—or 
at the very least, ease their aching bones. 


By 44,4 Ni ng In 1541, Hernando de Soto, weighed down 
A)U-Shtl Stn 


with the silly but magnificent armor of 16th Cen- 
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steamy central bath hall of the Fordyce, the most elegant establishment on the spa's “Bathhouse Row.” 


tury Europe, battling his way through hostile 
Indian country, came down into a narrow valley 
between ranges of the Ouachita Mountains in 
central Arkansas and found the first peaceable 
Indians he had ever seen. 

They were Cherokees and Ouachitas and 


Osage, sitting around rock-rimmed pools of 


steaming water, too miserable with arthritis or 
heart disease or diabetes to lift a bow against 
him—or even to fight among themselves. Sick- 
ness is perhaps the greatest of all levelers; and 
there was, in fact, an intertribal understanding 
that peace should obtain in this place. 


The legend has it that De Soto and his exhausted 
men clanked out of their battle dress and took a 


bath themselves at Hot Springs. This is one bit of 


American local legend that sounds true—the 
water was hot and they had been a long time 
away from the marble tubs of Madrid and Toledo, 
and also from the perfumes of Araby that sweet- 
ened the 16th-century unwashed. 

Three more centuries passed over Hot Springs, 
during which there were many kinds of white men 
stepping into the pools, while the invalid Indians 
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Cold waters are an important part of the cure, are 
served free to guests at Mountain Valley's spring. 


Steaming-hot water gushes from a “display” spring 


waited at a distance for them to pass on. In 1832 
the United States Government, still dazed by the 
unknown riches it had acquired in the Louisiana 
Purchase, realized that the hot springs of Arkan 
sas Ought to belong to the American people at 
large. It set aside the 1000 acres surrounding the 
springs as America’s first National Reservation 
and reserved to Federal control the water rights 
of this area. Fifty years later it authorized the 
building of America’s first general hospital for 
personnel of Army and Navy combat forces. 
Long before the Veterans’ Hospital was built, 
people had been coming here by thousands from 
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all directions, seeking health. Hot Springs water 
wus revered because it was believed to be heated 
by vapor rising through crevices of lava and vol- 
canic rock. It ts still believed by scientists to be 
so heated, and there are still pilgrims who are con- 
vinced that heat from lava is better than heat 
from gas, oil or electricity. The United States 
Government has gone along with them so far as 
to keep a jealous clutch on “this fortress built by 
Nature for herself, against infection.” Only the 
hospitals and the oldest hotels and eight bath- 
houses built on leased Government property have 
had spring-water licenses. A water grant made to 
i new hotel in 1950 was the first in thirty years. 

The 20th Century has come up with a new sell- 
ing point for Hot Springs water: it 1s not only 
heated by volcanic energy—it contains “radon 


Radon gas is a will-o’-the-wisp to the in- 


Before Hot Springs was improved, all springs 
emptied steaming waters into a single creek. 
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quiring reporter. Some Hot Springs boosters will 
talk about it glibly, but vaguely; others, when 
questioned, play dead. One patriotic citizen 
blanched visibly when we mentioned it. “Gosh, 
are we supposed to talk about that again? They 
gave us the red light on discussing radon several 
years ago.” 

Who “they” were he did not explain, and this 
reporter wound up with only one highly informa- 
tive scrap about the gas: it is radioactive. So are 
the test goats from Bikini, and so is your wrist 
watch if you can see it in the dark. 

There is a lucid side to the Hot Springs story. 
In its own right, and without benefit of radon gas, 
the place has a good many honest attractions. 

Even at four A.M., the hour our train pulled in 
from the northeast, Hot Springs glitters with 
white buildings throwing back the numerous 


The modern spa, on the foothills of the Ouachita Mountains, glows with activity in the evenings. At left is the giant Army and 
Navy General Hospital, devoted to physical-therapy treatments. Spa has more than 250 hotels, cottages and tourist camps. 
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Bathhouse Row,” the resort's pride, boasts eight houses, of various degrees of magnificence, all on Government-leased land and all using 
same springs. Top-price Fordyce (left) vies with Oriental Quapaw (center), sedate Buckstaff (right), to attract trade of bathers from 48 states. 
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Nancy French takes internal and external treatment as she sips spring water during her tub. 


Hot Springs’ full treatment—hot a 


Rheumatic patients get hydrotherapy massage in Hubbard tubs. 


waters. massage and steam— brings solace to visitors who are sick. 


street lights. With its more than two hundred and 
fifty hotels, furnished apartments, hospitals, rest 
homes, motor courts, cottages, trailer camps, 
rooming houses and dude ranches, it has perhaps 
30,000 beds for strangers, in addition to about 
40,000 for its residents. 

We found ours in the Arlington Hotel, and very 
good they were—I even got a bed board for the 
two ribs | had crackéd on purpose for this story. 
How can you write about the baths if you take 
them with nothing that aches to start with? 

In the hotel dining rooms and restaurants, 
people are eating ham and eggs, bacon, sausage, 
pancakes, waffles, marmalade, the fish they caught 


Massage, especially popular with dieters, is an extra feature in bathhouses. 


tired out or simply bored 


yesterday—and hominy grits, which come along 
with almost every breakfast order. You can tell 
which part of the country the people came from 
by what they are doing about the grits—South- 
erners gobble them up, Northerners eye them sus- 
piciously, ask the waiter what they are, and usu- 
ally leave them alone. If they think, however, that 
this will discourage the chef or the waiter, they 
are wrong—next morning the grits will be on 
their plates, as usual. 

The War Between the States is re-enacted here 
annually in the dining room. The largest numbers 
of patrons come from the Deep South in summer 
to get cool and in the winter they come from IlIli- 
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nois and other northern areas of the Midwest to 
get warm. 

The chef said that his grocery orders in July 
do not remotely resemble those of Decembe 
nor does the cooking. In December, rare club 

two inches thick; in July, thin steaks, 
broiled or fried. In winter, broiled squab; in sum- 
mer, chicken and New Orleans shrimp, wrapped 
in corn meal and cooked in deep fat. 

The Hot Springs chef sits firmly astride the 
Mason and Dixon line, leaning a little one way or 
the other, by seasonal demand. But on some 
points he will not lean. My wife ran into the one- 
egg-for-breakfast problem. In several restaurants 


Steamed and pounded, Nancy French and her mother dry hair after treatments. 





Spo visitors bang away at mountainside targets in a midtown shooting gallery. 


the waiter told her, “The cook cain’t boil one 
egg 

“I'll pay for two but | want only one,” said she. 

“The cook cain’t boil one egg.” 

“But if he cooks two and throws one away, 
that’s wicked. Tell him to cook one egg!” 

The waiter said, “The cook cain’t boil one 
egg,” and walked away. So did Virginia, back to 
the hotel, where she breakfasted on oatmeal. 

The popular time of day for taking the baths is 


around eleven A.M. If you are staying in one of 


the fine hotels that possess the prized water rights, 
you just put on your bathrobe and walk down the 
hall. But the majority of bathers use the eight 
bathhouses in “Bathhouse Row,” which runs 
along the base of Hot Springs Mountain. The 


bathhouses belong to private owners, who have 


Most Springs heclth-seekers add to their treatment with long hours in the sun. 


4? 


leased the land from the Government, and they 
range in magnificence from the Fordyce (single 
bath, $1.50) to the Alhambra ($1.25). The Pythian 
Baths are for Negroes, at $1.20. A quarter, two 
bits, is the difference between Roman luxury 
(without the dancing girls) and the plainer but 
perfectly comfortable appointments of the cheap- 
est bathhouse. The water and the procedure are 
the same in all, and the rates are fixed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

1 took my first bath in the hotel. The water 
comes in from 20,000 feet below the earliest 
mountain range in America—older even than the 
A ppalachians—at an average heat of about 145 
F.; it has to be cooled somewhat with water from 
cold springs. There are springs here of many 
varieties and temperatures, and the water from 
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Hot Springs’ evening entertainment features crowded auction sales every night. 


most of them is very mildly laxative or diuretic or 
both. The tubs are large enough to drown a good- 
sized midget. Big John or some other powerful 
colored gentleman stands by to watch the temper- 
atures of the tubs, lift those that need lifting into 
the bath and out again, soap the bathers with a 
triple-size dish mop, rinse them and put them in 
the vapor bath. This is turned on hotter and 
hotter till one yells “Mammy.” 

Then if one desires he goes to the massage 
artist; the massages here are about as violent as a 
mother’s patting of powder on a baby unless one 
asks for a good workout. With a couple of bum 
ribs, of course you don’t want much massage. 
But in fact, after the long float in hot water, you 
don’t need it. After a half hour in my tub, I could 
hear my ribs knitting and purling. 


Sentimental old guests still patronize the last of the horse-drawn carriages. 





The halls of the hotels at bathing hours are 
both mournful and stylish—a limping procession 
of the lame, a whirring of wheel chairs, and a line 
of parties striding briskly along in hundred-dol- 
lar cashmere robes—fellows down to soak some 
“overindulgence” out of their systems or to see 
the races or merely to lie in the sun. This is one of 
the few places in the United States where one has 
a chance to see large sections of the population 
running around the halls of a luxury hotel in 
their best nightdress. 


Uncle Sam is certainly an uncle to this region. 
Not only does he pass out the water but this 
whole bowl and most of the hills that encircle it 
are part of the Hot Springs National Park and 
nearby is the Ouachita National Forest, outing 
places which bring millions of dollars to the 
Springs every year. He also has the biggest bath- 
house in the whole region, $15,000,000 worth of 
it, with fifty-nine buildings. 

This is the U.S. Army and Navy Hospital, 
which is more or less devoted to hydrotherapy 
and general physical therapeutics. Though the 
spécialités de la maison are arthritis, postpolio 
difficulties, rheumatism and the catalogue of dis- 
eases which physical therapy can cure or improve, 
the hospital is necessarily prepared for any physi- 
cal contingency. 

Col. Roary A. Murchison, the commanding 
officer, showed me the baths, the sunrooms, the 
whole elaborate equipment. His particular pride 
at the moment was an X-ray machine of new de- 
sign; whenever anyone improves on any appa- 
ratus that might help to put old soldiers—they 
occasionally have someone from the Spanish- 
American War—back on their feet, this hospital 
has it. 

It was amusing as we toured the halls to en- 
counter some pretty little starched nurse and hear 
the colonel say, “Hello, Captain Brown. How’s 
Smith’s leg?” We proceeded through a series of 
“Hello, lieutenant,” “Hello, captain,” “Hello, 
major” (the latter to a handsome woman still in 
her thirties). No generals running around with 
hypo trays or bedpans appeared while I was there. 

The most impressive thing, of course, is the 
morale of the men in the beds. There is no death 
rate to speak of in the hospital—about two to a 
hundred—which is almost miraculous, in view of 
the fact that a good many patients admitted for 
sciatica or comparatively nonfatal diseases may 
have done & good many things to their internal 
organs prior to admission. 

The whole idea, however, is to get well, and 
everyone is very cheerful and confident of getting 
well and doing high-jumping or playing tennis 
again without pain. Most of those whom the 
colonel asked, ““How are you today?” said, 
“Oh, I'm a lot better,” or “Hell, I'll walk out 
of here tomorrow.” 

The Veterans’ Hospital uses the spring water 
lavishly for baths. But when I asked about radon 
gas, | learned no more about it. A grin is ami- 
able, it is noncommittal, it cannot be quoted. 


The Hot Springs slogan, to be seen on bill- 
boards, booklets, car-markers, is: ““We Bathe 
the World.” As a matter of fact, they do give 
about a million baths a year, to visitors from 
all the forty-eight (Continued on Page 112) 
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Boardwalk corniness flourishes mightily at Hot Springs, where two outdoor studios manage to keep busy 


photographing visiting bathers in quaint poses for having-wonderful-time-wish-you-were-here post cards. 


Photographer B. H. Unsell poses tourists behind painted flats in fifty-year-old studio. Entertainment in Hot 
Springs is comparatively sedate except for the well-attended thirty-day season at Oaklawn race track. 





The Shotover River, on South Island, is noted for 
its beauty, and the gold found in its sands. 


Southland Province is dotted with lakes and 
streams containing brown and rainbow trout. 
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It's 7000 miles away and chances are you'll 


never visit it, but you should know something about the 


land many travelers call the most beautiful on earth 


NEW ZEALAND 


By James A:. pe ae 


NEW ZEALAND is probably the most beauti- 
ful country on earth. The official school history 
says that when Richard John Seddon, the great 
prime minister, died, “he passed on to a better 
place even than God's Own Country.” 

The New Zealander finds it difficult to believe 
that there could be a better land than his, either 
on earth or in heaven. He is always ready to 
boast of four national distinctions. “We have a 
land of unmatched beauty.” (True.) “We have 
demonstrated that two races of different color can 
inhabit one land in peace and honor.” (True.) 
“We showed the world how to pass social legisla- 
tion for the good of all.’ (True.) “And today we 
enjoy the highest standard of living known by 
any nation.” (False.) 

Regarding the first claim, the natural beauty of 
New Zealand is difficult to believe. Its two main 
islands, no larger than Colorado, combine all 
types of alluring scenery, all kinds of climates 
Consider what you could see in one day’s travel 

At the northern tip of North Island you find a 
dazzling tropical beach sixty miles long. (New 
Zealanders call it Ninety Mile Beach.) Near its 
southern end is a cluster of handsome islands 
around which sport immense marlin and sword- 


fish. Farther south are prehistoric subtropical 
forests with towering kauri pines that took 1500 
years to mature. In the center of North Island is a 
brooding desert surmounted by three majestic vol- 
canoes, one of which seems always to be active. At 
Rotorua the wonders of Yellowstone Park arechal- 
lenged, for here geysers play, mud pools bubble, 
and hot waters tumble down over colored terraces. 

On thewest coast you will see Mount Egmont, 
perfect snow-capped cone of a dead volcano, 
cloud wreathed and pointed like Fujryama. But in 
New Zealand you always say, “* Fujiyama looks a 
lot like Mount Egmont.” 

Now you leave the North Island and fly south 
across Cook Strait, where vast mountains sank 
into the sea until only their tips remained aloft. 
Here earth and ocean mingle in astonishing 
beauty — varied, twisted, glowing in the sunlight. 

Ahead lies South Island, where the real beauty 
of New Zealand is found. Here Mount Cook rises 
more than 12,000 feet perpetually glaciated, with 
huge fingers of ice reaching almost into the sea. 


Nearby are the Southern Alps, immense rows of 


jagged peaks beneath which nestle dozens of won- 
derful lakes, each serving as a mirror for some 


great range of mountains. (Continued on Page 16) 
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A Maori girl in ceremonial costume. Today her people, once threatened with ex- 
tinction, are increasing, and Maori and white man live in remarkable harmony. 


On North Island's west coast Mount Egmont rises 8260 feet above the rich farms of Taranaki Province. 
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Stanley and Valerie Roberts took 147 acres of dairy farmland under the Soldier's Rehabilitation Scheme. 
They work a long, hard day, but to them it's wonderful: Stanley was a prisoner of war, his wife a war nurse. 








New Zealand grazes 35,000,000 sheep on its rolling pasturelands. The Maori sign on this sheep run (ranch) is 
the world’s longest place name: “The man with the big knee who slid, climbed and swallowed mountains.” 


Musterers (cowboys) on a seasonal muster (round-up) set out for the head of the Arawhata River Valley, 
where each will draft (cut out) a herd of about a hundred fine Hereford cattle and drive them to market. 





The New Zealand fighting man ("Kiwi") is renowned 
as a warrior — dependable, resourceful, courageous. 


(Continued from Page 44) On the coast, near the 
glaciers, you find dramatic evidence of New 
Zealand’s turbulent geological history. During 
millions of years this land rose and fell repeatedly. 
When it lay under the sea, sand covered it. As it 
was being thrust upward, limestone deposits col- 
lected. Finally the resulting rocks were forced high 
into the air, where howling winds eroded the 
sandstone layers and left tall, rounded pillars of 
limestone wafers, piled one upon the other, appro- 
priately called The Pancakes. And then, since 
New Zealand scenery is completely prodigal in 
its wonders, the hungry Tasman Sea ate huge 
caverns beneath The Pancakes into which tides 
roar, bursting upward through crevices and shoot- 
ing thin strands of spray high into the air. 

Farther south lies . Milford Sound, first and 
finest of the fiords. Cutting deep inland, it is en- 
closed by brooding and majestic peaks. High 
waterfalls plunge from mountain plateaus di- 
rectly into its waters, and jagged bays probe into 
dark forests. At the head of one such indentation 
Sutherland Falls plunges nearly 2000 feet into a 
solemn glen, one of the superb waterfalls of the 
world. All but inaccessible, it can be reached 
by means of a difficult trail labeled on maps 
“The World’s Finest Walk.” Along ten casual 
miles 1 counted forty sheer granite cliffs each 
at least 800 feet high, three of them dropping 
precipitously for more than a thousand feet. I 
also saw at least 200 waterfalls, some of them 
hundreds of feet high. 

One unnamed falls—there areso many won- 
ders in this part of New Zealand that they are not 
even recorded—dropped 300 feet and then leaped 
upward, borne aloft on surging currents of air. 
Another zigzagged eight times to get down a cliff 
face. A third fell some hundred feet, then dashed 
upon a huge projecting boulder which split the 
fall and threw each half high into the air, so that 
the falling plumes looked like two Grecian horses 
plunging into battle. At no point in the ten miles 
did I fail to see at least three waterfalls. Fre- 
quently more than ten were visible. And this was 
in dry season! 

In the same ten miles there were other spectac- 
ular phenomena: a cataract that had gnawed its 
way sixty feet through solid rock, leaving a gorge 











The Maoris, who distinguished themselves fighting 
for the Allies, still stage tribal “battle” dances. 


only thirty-six inches wide at the top; a tiny lake 
of perfect ultramarine; a balanced boulder bigger 
than a cathedral; a walled valley hidden in circles 
of granite cliff. And often above me flamed the 
brilliant pohutukawa tree, at the end of whose 
branches grow massive clusters of scarlet flowers, 
so that sometimes the forest seemed to be on fire. 

On even the best maps the land south of Mil- 
ford Sound is marked UNEXPLORED. New Zea- 
land has dozens of fiords still to be opened to 
travel. It has hundreds of natural wonders still 
to be discovered. One who knows the region 
said, “For the rest of this century my country 
could open up each year some new spectacle 
that would astonish the eye.” 

Proof of this came dramatically in 1948. New 
Zealand is geologically a recent land and has 
some animals that are unique and few that resem- 
ble those found elsewhere. Among those still liv- 
ing is the kiwi, a long-billed, flightless bird that 
has become the national symbol. (New Zealand 
fighting men are Kiwis.) Now almost extinct, the 
kiwi is famous for two qualities: It feeds by 
stomping its feet over worm holes to imitate rain, 
thus luring the hors d’oeuvres into position; and 
it lays an egg of ridiculous size. If a hen were to 
do comparatively as well, chicken eggs would be 
fourteen inches long and would weigh three 
pounds each! 

The most famous of New Zealand's extinct 
creatures was the moa, a gigantic bird that tow- 
ered above the heads of men who liked its rich 
meat so much they exterminated it about 150 
years ago. Another of the birds thought until re- 
cently to be extinct, is the Notornis, a beautiful 
turkeylike creature with blue-green feathers and a 
brilliant red toucanlike bill. What was believed to 
be the last one was seen in 1898. Then in 1948 
some explorers in the wild southern valleys came 
upon a family of Notornis that had miraculously 
survived. Cautious investigators probed the area 
and discovered perhaps fifty of the handsome 
fowl. A surge of excitement swept across the sci- 
entific world and other expeditions were hastily 
outfitted, Hope sprang up that some of them 
might find moas. Warned the government: “It is 
ridiculous to call these excursions moa hunts. No 
moa could possibly be (Continued on Page 71) 
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The Franz Josef Glacier, on South Island, is unique for two reasons: It is moving at a reputed 15 feet a 
day; and, although its face (above) is some 8000 feet high, its lowest point is only 900 feet above sea level. 


Zane Grey called New Zealand big-game waters the finest in the world. In fact, a 976-pound black marlin 
taken by Capt. Laurie Mitchell in 1926 still stands as a record. The day's limit for one boat is four game fish. 























BOCA RATON eh lt 


have been assigned to write the screen play for a 


that you are a screen writer. You 


Technicolor musical, laid in a Florida resort and 
starring, say, Esther Williams. The producer, you 
are told, will spare no expense on this one, so lay 
to enjoy the sun at Florida’s fabulous Shangri-La — but it helps it on thick. O.K. You set to work and lay the 

scene. First a giant white pile of a hotel, sur- 


You no longer have to be a millionaire 
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rounded by exotic tropical greenery. Big windows 
in every room opening out onto well-kept 
gardens, trickling fountains and tall palms. A 
view onto a beautiful golf course. At least two 
swimming pools and six tennis courts. A white 
sweep of ocean beach with a big double curve of 
cabafias around it, with plenty of deck chairs for 
the pretty girls to lie on. Throw in a sea basin for 
the rich father-in-law’s yacht, perhaps a deep-sea 


fishing fleet, so that the hero can show his mus- 


Boca Raton hotel windows open to Gulf 
Stream breezes, warm sun and a fine view. 


i 
Boca guests like to dress up for dancing 
in Patio Royale, which has an open roof. 


cles. Don’t forget the big ballroom scene, where 


name entertainers perform to the popping of 


champagne corks. Add a string orchestra in the 
background at every meal, lavish food and drink 
and then sprinkle the driveway liberally with 
Cadillac convertibles. Voi/a! You are a genius! 

Unfortunately, you have made one mistake: 


you have created nothing, because your dream 


Ve tegraphs ty . a Helly man 
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Boca bellboy carries in requisite gear 
for a guest's week of wintertime play. 


set already exists, complete down to the last 
swimming pool. It is located twenty-five miles 
south of Palm Beach on Florida’s east coast and 
its name is the Boca Raton Club and Hotel. If you 
take a trip there, you may discover that Boca 
Raton is even better than the movies. At least 
that midwinter sunshine is warmer than klieg 
lights and the green of the palms is brighter than 
Technicolor. If you wander down to one of the 


pools, you may even find Esther Williams there. 
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The pleasure dome of Boca Raton, which has 
ilways catered to big names, big money and big 
imaginations, is currently in its third dynasty. Its 
originator and first caliph was Addison Mizner, 
architect brother of Wilson Mizner, the fabulous 
bon vivant, wit, grifter, fisticuffer, prize-fight man- 
ager and dandy. Addison Mizner envisaged Boca 
Raton as an entire city, complete with Venetian 
canals, three golf courses, huge boulevards and 
the biggest and fanciest hotel in the world. He set 
to work in the happy-dust days of the first Florida 
boom of the 1920°s and sold some twenty-six 
million dollars’ worth of lots in his dream city, 
then consisting almost entirely of alligator in 
fested swamp. He built the first part of what is 
now the main hotel, in a style that might be de- 
scribed as Everglades Venetian, and then watched 
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Gaston Lauryssen, manager of the Boca 


Raton, chats with a new guest, Danny Kaye, 

who likes Boca's top 18-hole golf course. 
ielplessly as the “Golden City of the Gold 
Coast” vanished in the ruins of the boom-ending 
real-estate bust 

Boca’s next sultan was a dreamer, too, but a 
ugged one. He was Clarence H. Geist, a Phila- 
delphia utilities millionaire, who acquired the 
property in 1928 and set about to transform it 
into the finest gentleman's club in the world 
Contrary to rumor, Geist’s aim was not to a- 
enge a snub at the hands of Palm Beach society, 
but merely to keep himself and his fifty-odd mil- 
ion dollars busy. In a year and a half he spent 
some eight millions, built and landscaped Boca 
nto approximately its present form, and opened 
his club in January of 1930 

It was quite a club. Members paid an initiation 
fee of $5000 apiece, and the roster of members 
ncluded names like John J. Raskob, 
Edward : Stettinius, President Hoover, Robert 
R. Young, J. Howard Pew, E. T. Stotesbury and 


various Du Ponts. {In private railway cars, in 


ind gue 


hts, these men and their wives came down for 


midwinter golf and sun.| Geist, who picked up 


20 


the tab every year for the club’s operating def- 
icits, treated these nabobs like small boys who 
had been permitted to picnic on his grounds. He 
was a bulldog of a man. If he didn’t like a $20,000 
carpet, he spat on it. If his feet hurt him on the 
golf course, he rode after his ball in his chauf- 
feured limousine. Movies in the theater never 
started until Geist had arrived, and if he chose 
to ride a crowded elevator in his bathrobe, the 
guests in ermines and tuxedos merely looked the 
other way. Somehow, they all liked Geist, and 
Geist liked his club. After his death in 1938, 
Boca Raton continued to operate, on Geist 
money, until 1941. In that year the club was 
turned over to the Army Air Force and operated 
as a radar training school. It was certainly the 
most elegant barracks in history. 

Boca’s present owner is J. Myer Schine, a Rus- 
sian immigrant who made his fortune with 
large string of movie theaters, and who also owns 
the Roney Plaza in Miami, the Ambassador in 
Los Angeles and a number of other hotels. 
Schine opened Boca Raton’s 450 rooms to the 
public for the first time, but he has carefully re- 
tained the resort’s atmosphere of fourteen-karat 
glitter. Almost everything at Boca is approxi- 
mately twice life-size, including the cakes of soap, 
the match folders and the total on the bills. The 
hotel is operated by the impeccable Gaston 
Lauryssen, a Belgian who is the very model of the 
modern major-domo. Lauryssen brought his head 
chef, Kurt E. Hoppe, with him from the St. Regis 
in New York to preside over the kitchen. During 
the December-April season, Lauryssen actually 
runs two hotels, with 600 to 800 people in each; 
one is for the guests and the other is for the em- 
ployees, since the standards of Boca hospitality 
require at least one employee for every visitor. 


NAMES AND MONEY 


The Boca hotel register today carries just as 
many collectible autographs as it ever did. They 
include many of the club’s old members, as well 
as names which represent newer fortunes, ac- 
quired in Texas oil fields and Seventh Avenue 
dress markets. Vice-President Barkley stopped 
at Boca on his honeymoon, and other postwai 
guests have included Irving Berlin, W. Bedell 
Smith, Danny Kaye, Harold Stassen and Lou 
ella Parsons. On the theory th.t even the rich and 
near-great are celebrity-conscious, the hotel has 
thoughtfully staffed its playing fields with a 
matching list of stars. Tommy Armour, a hold- 
over from the club days, is pro at the crackajack 
golf course; Fred Perry, the great British com- 
petitor, is the tennis pro, and Tony and Sally De 
Marco preside over the dance studio. 

Plainly, these superservices must come high, 
and there is nothing about the Boca Raton prices 
that could be called nominal. A comfortable cor- 
ner suite for two, European plan, comes to $85 
per day; a cabana at the beach is $75 per week, 
and a fishing boat for the day is $55. At these 
rates, most Boca visitors must be either fool- 
hardy or well-heeled, and one suspects the latter, 
particularly when one hears poolside conversa- 
tion by female guests who like to identify small 
children by the source of their income, rather 
than by name: “That little boy is Tums, and that 
girl, just jumping in the water, she’s Holm Drill- 


ing Isn't she sweet? (Continued on Page 53) 
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Boca’s tennis pro, the great Fred Perry, shows 
proper racket grip to guest Mrs. H. F. O’Brien. 


Great figures 








Swimming instructor William Jay O'Brien shows three Boca youngsters how “Keep your head down, honey,” says Tommy Armour to a trim golfer. The 
to make like a fish. O'Brien's forte is gettirig kids to love the water. colorful Armour, Boca's pro for years, is one of golf's great names. 


in the sports and entertainment world make Boea’s playtime exciting 


Top billing at Saturday-night gala goes to the dazzling Sally and Tony De Marco, who also teach dancing to Boca Raton guests. 


























Anglers make ready for a long day on 
a Boca fishing cruiser; boats fish in 
ocean and on Intracoastal Waterway: 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Holm of Tulsa enjoy 
breakfast on balcony over golf course. 


Fortunate fugitives from winter concentrate on their tans on the beach in front of Boca’s Cabana Colony. 


Less energetic guests keep happy with a bridge 
session outside a beach cabana facing the sea. 
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Luncheontime means lobster salad and 
dancing out of doors at Cabana Colony. 


Two late-afternoon fishermen try their luck 


at surf-casting for pompano off sea wall. 











Continued from Pa 
No devoted student of lotus-eating can con- 
elf an expert until he has studied the 


art for twenty-four hourssat Boca Raton. Here 





your day begins w i late breakfast on the bal- 
where you can plan your 

golf, with perhaps a 

interesting; an hour with 

ect of your backhand; a 

blues and snook on the 

snooze in the sun at your 

at the Cabana 

spare you ior an eye- 

nd-cold buffet, which you eat in the 
it Grove. By afternoon you will 
nly need that snooze, if only to get 
ing steak-roast, Bingo session, 

up gala. After a day or two of thi 
you catch yourself wondering 
the underprivileged in such 


1 Monte Carlo rHE END 
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Head Chef Kurt E. Hoppe can whip up a fabulous piéce montée for a Boca Raton wedding or private 
party. Goodies include a York ham, turkey chaud froid, paté de foie gras, ice statue holding caviar 


Boca Raton's long day of pleasure continues into the evening, when guests dress up and meet for cocktails in the Cloister Loggia. 
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Women haunted his Paris studio. Communists made 


a pet of him. but he remained true to his first love. 


The Two-Legged Horse 
By Hillel Bornstein 


THE first time | saw Jan Randorf was on a warm day, twenty-one years ago, in the bus- 
tling Rue Lepic. At the curb stood a junkman’s horse and charrette. On the edge of the 
sidewalk squatted a man, his face just a few inches from the horse’s chest. His eyes were 
fixed on that chest with all the concentration of a Yogi meditating on the deep mysteries 
of life. For minutes he did not move. The horse was immobile, too, as if he were quite 
aware that he had fascinated the man, and were himself fascinated by that fact. 

The sight attracted and held me, and it attracted others too. People stopped to stare 
and wonder. Soon one of the onlookers, consumed with curiosity, made bold enough 
to go and squat beside the fascinated one. He asked the first man what the attraction 
was. “*S-s-s-sh-sh!” said the other, annoyed at being disturbed. So the second man sim- 
ply continued to squat and look, in silence. Then another man, and another, went and 
squatted too—four folded men in a row, silently contemplating (Continued on Page 114) 

















Gleaming steam dishes have adorned the Men's Café since 1886. No longer used, they serve as reminders of the past. 


Theres More than Beans to Boston 


The Hub City’s legendary Locke-Ober’s is one of America’s great restaurants 





A HOLIDAY 
FOOD FEATURE 
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By Heovge Prayien 


LIKE so many other agreeable things about Bos- 
ton, Locke-Ober’s, the almost legendary Winter 
Place restaurant which will be seventy-six years 
old on May twentieth, has its share of diverting 
incongruities, the most preposterous of which is 
probably the name itself. People who visit Locke- 
Ober’s for the first timé are likely to be so taken 


q—=- 

Lobster Savannah is Locke-Ober's classic dish; the 
Ward Eight, its classic drink, while Oysters 4 la 
Gino is an appetizer. [For recipes see p. 63.] 


with the atmosphere and food that they find 
themselves musing upon the beautiful friendship 
that must have existed between the two men 
whose names it bears. Judging by its hand-carved 
mahogany bar, its polished steam dishes with 
weights and counterweights to lift their covers, 
its club steaks, the size of its drinks, the Sweet- 
breads Eugénie, and the Lobster Savannah, the 
collaboration between Locke and Ober would 
seem to have been as harmonious as the one be- 
tween, say, Park and Tilford or Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. Such, however, was scarcely the 
case. Frank Locke and Louis Ober, far from be- 
ing partners, hated each other's guts and lay 
awake nights scheming how to put each other out 
of business—an ambition, incidentally, which 
they were to realize a whole lot sooner than 
either had expected. In view of this, it is not 
altogether surprising that the establishment 
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which links their names so chummily should be 
rife with disparities. 

Among these is the fact that the alcoholic spe- 
cialty of the house—the Ward Eight—was con- 
cocted at its bar as a heartfelt toast to the political 
fortunes of a man who happened to be a militant 
prohibitionist. Another is the management's curi- 
ous attitude toward women: Although it flatly re- 
fusts to serve them in the first-floor dining room 
except on two designated nights a year, it never- 
theless is sufficiently solicitous of their welfare to 
have a bathtub im the powder room. Even the 
cuisine at Locke-Ober’s has not escaped being 
touched by incongruousness: Although Lobster 
Savannah—a sort of king-sized Thermidor—is 
noted for the flavor of its creamy sauce and 
the tenderness of its morsels of lobster meat, it 
is never prepared with anything smaller than 
a three-pound lobster—a size some chefs con- 
sider too tough. [See Lobster Savannah recipe 
at end of article.] 
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BA 


Let sunny Cuba charm away your 


winter blues... excite you with Latin 
gayety ... enchant you with a 
friendly Old World atmosphere. 


Have fun in smart Havana — bask on 
sparkling beaches 
Casino 


try your luck at the 
visit the night clubs... enjoy 
fascinating fiestas and sports galore. 
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A portrait of Mademoiselle Yvonne graces a wall of the Men's Café. Whenever 
Harvard loses a football game to Yale, Yvonne wears a black crape sash. 


Once when a protracted siege of 


rough weather kept Maine fishermen 
from venturing into the deep waters 
where large lobsters abound, Locke- 
Ober’s used a smaller size in the Savan- 
nah and served it at a proportionate re- 
duction in price. The regular patrons 
took one look at it, snorted, and shoved 
it away. 


A CHEF'S INSPIRATION 


The management is so keenly aware 
of the clientele’s reluctance to sample 
innovations that it rarely dares add a 
new dish to the menu. Last year, how- 
ever, it succeeded in summoning up 
sufficient courage to introduce a mas- 
terpiece called Baked Oysters a la Gino. 
This was a result of the fact that Gino, 
like all notable chefs, is an explorative 
man. Gino was about to prepare Oys- 
ters Rockefeller one morning when he 
suddenly wondered what would happen 
if he were to employ different ingredi- 
ents. His improvisational nature reached 
for the possible ingredient nearest at 
hand. It was crab meat. Having fash- 
ioned his creation, Gino tried it out on 
Charles Little, the manager. One sam- 
pling convinced Little that it belonged 
on the menu. It has been there ever 
since. One order, which includes eight 
oysters, costs a dollar ten. Yet for 
all the succulence of Baked Oysters 
a la Gino, they can scarcely be counted 
among the restaurant’s more popular 
appetizers. It goes almost without say- 
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ing that the regular customers still re- 
gard them with a measure of suspicion. 
Indeed, this steadfast refusal to put up 
with the slightest deviation from the 
traditions of seventy-five years is prob- 
ably one of the few things most Locke- 
Ober habitués have in common. 

Over the years, the regular patronage 
at Locke-Ober’s has included men of 
such divergent temperaments as Theo- 
dore and Franklin Roosevelt, who were 
customers during their Harvard days; 
Enrico Caruso, who sometimes tarried 
so long over his Sweetbreads Eugénie 
that he delayed the overture at the Bos- 
ton Opera House by as much as forty- 
five minutes; H. T. Parker, the brilliant 
dramatic critic of the defunct Boston 
Evening Transcript, who occupied the 
same table night after night; Eben Jor- 
dan, cofounder of the huge Jordan 
Marsh department store and the princi- 
pal financial backer of Louis Ober; Bert 
Williams, the Negro comedian, who is 
reputed to have provided the chef with 
a recipe for salad dressing; Lucius 
Beebe, considered by many to be a fore- 
most U. S. epicure; the late Huntington 
R. “Tack” Hardwick, stalwart of Percy 
Haughton’s Harvard football teams, 
whom many authorities consider the 
greatest end in the history of the inter- 
collegiate game; and the entire ‘vobbly 
membership of the Michael Mullins 
Chowder and Marching Society. 

The secret of any restaurant's appeal 
can usually be determined by examining 
its regular patrons. In analyzing the 
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Continued from Page 58 
precise nature of Locke-Ober’s charm, 
for instance, it is worth taking a casual 
glance at two customers as markedly 


different from each other as, say, Hard- - 


wick and Beebe. Beebe is a glittering 
bon vivant who would probably be a 
little vague on such matters as the wis- 
dom of punting on third down. Far 
from being the outdoor type, he is al- 
most strictly a cellar man, and his inter- 
est in vintage wines is so fanatical that 
when he was about to be operated on a 
few years ago, Mrs. Leonard Lyons ob- 
served, “Naturally they'll open Lucius 
at room temperature.” 

Hardwick was just as mesmerized 
by Harvard football and worshiped 
the memory of Percy Haughton so de- 
voutly that he would doff his derby 
whenever he passed the statue of his 
old coach, which stands outside the 
Dillon Field House in Cambridge. 
Despite such conspicuously different 
temperaments, both men displayed an 
almost maudlin affection for Locke- 
Ober’s. Beebe was there almost nightly 
during his curtailed inspection of the 
Harvard curriculum, while Hardwick, 
until a few days before his death about 
a year ago, sat at the same table each 
noon, sipping a Martini and doing a 
crossword puzzle before ordering his 
lunch, The explanation is not so elusive 
as one might suspect. For aside from the 
food (which, for all its excellence, is 
probably no better than that served at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel across the Com- 
mon) the thing that attracted two such 
opposite types to Locke-Ober’s was the 
sense of permanence which the place 
affords in such abundance. 


WHERE TIME STANDS STILL 


In Beebe’s case, there was, and still 
is, the tacit affirmation that things have 
not changed very much from the days 
when dandies roamed the town; that 
there is still a place where rare wines 
are accorded their due reverence. In 
Hardwick's case, there was the reassur- 
ance that here were waiters who used 
to serve him in the cleated years when 
he was tearing the Yale line to shreds 
At Locke-Ober’s the old order does not 
necessarily change. It was the knowl- 
edge of this simple fact which en- 
chanted Hardwick and continues to 
enchant Beebe. The ancient machine 
which has been punching out bar tabs 
since 1886, the dumb-waiter which con- 
veys drinks from the bar to upstairs 
dining rooms, and the absence of any- 
thing as prissy as a checkroom are 
heart-warming testimony to the fact 
that there is still one place which re- 
mains impervious to the swift thrusts of 
technological short cuts. Here is one 
place where, as likely as not, the waiter 
who served you in your undergraduate 
years is still on hand to ask your 
pleasure when you arrive in town for 
your twenty-fifth reunion. And here, 
in the aged-yet-never-aging room look- 
ing out on Winter Place, still hangs the 
nude painting of Mile. Yvonne, who, 
while still carrying on a discreet flirta- 
tion with every man in the place, never- 
theless manages to remain faithful after 
her fashion. For whenever Harvard 
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Veteran waiter Marco Bono removing drinks from the brass-railed “slide.” The 
first time he served Jimmy Durante, Jimmy cried: “Look, he’s got my nose!” 


loses its football game with Yale, 
Yvonne manifests her awareness of this 
tragedy—as she has always done since 
she took her place on the wall in 1887 
by girdling herself with a black crape 
sash 

As it stands today at Three and Four 
Winter Place, a narrow alleyway run- 
ning between Winter Street and Tem- 
ple Place, the Locke-Ober Café, as it 
is formally known, occupies the same 
quarters which one-time hairdresser 
Louis Ober opened as a restaurant on 
May 20, 1875. Prior to that, Ober had 
operated a small cellar café at Four 
Winter Place, where one of the steady 
patrons was Eben Jordan, the merchant 
prince. When Ober decided to expand, 
Jordan advanced him the necessary 
funds, which explains why one table at 
Locke-Ober’s is always reserved for 
executives of Jordan Marsh Company. 


The menu of the establishment at 
Three and Four Winter Place, which 
was called Ober’s Restaurant Parisien, 
stated: ““Mr. Ober calls special atten- 
tion to his large stock of Wines se- 
lected by himself, in France. They are 
recommended by Physicians as pure 
and wholesome, and are sold Wholesale 
or Retail at fair prices.” By 1883, the 
place had become well enough estab- 
lished for King’s Dictionary of Boston 
to remark that “the leading French 
restaurant of the city is “Ober’s’ on 
Winter Place, off Winter Street. This 
has more than a local fame. It is most 
patronized by the possessors of long 
purses. . . The viands are unsur- 
passed by any place in the city.” 

The possessors of long purses appar- 
ently showed up regularly enough to 
enable Louis Ober to turn a neat profit 
In any case, by 1886, he had repaid 


The oyster (and clam) bar at Locke-Ober’s is always busy during the luncheon 
hour, but the skilled oyster knife of James Goggin keeps the Cotuits coming. 
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Cashier Ralph Scott has been at Locke-Ober’s since 1906, and the cash regis- 
ter he is operating has been punching out bar tabs for twenty years longer. 


Eben Jordan and was solvent enough 
to lay out a considerable sum for equip- 
ment and furnishings. He imported 
mahogany from San Domingo, had 
it magnificently designed by French 
carvers, and built it into the L-shaped 
bar which runs along two walls of 
Locke-Ober’s downstairs dining room. 
He also acquired a number of expensive 
mirrors and the statue called Gloria 
Victis which now serves as a coat tree. 
It was around this same time that Ober 
commissioned an artist named Juglaris, 
whom he had discovered living in a 
garret on Bromfield Street, to execute a 
painting which would contribute an 
aesthetic tone to the ground-floor 
décor. The result, which cost Ober 
eighty dollars, was the celebrated Mlle. 
Yvonne. Members of the corporation 
which now operates Locke-Ober’s in- 
sist that in the event of a fire, this paint- 


ing would be the first item rescued 
from the flames. 

Business at Ober’s Restaurant Pari- 
sien continued to flourish for the next 
six-or-so years. In 1892, however, a re- 
tired Maine sea captain named Frank 
Locke decided to open a place next 
door. The primary aim of Frank Locke’s 
Wine Rooms at One and Two Winter 
Place was to challenge Ober’s French 
cuisine and vintage wines with sub- 
stantial New England dishes and hard 
liquor. 

As to the matter of décor, Locke tried 
to overshadow the appeal of Yvonne, 
the San Domingo mahogany bar and 
the rich-looking steam dishes by in- 
stalling hand-wrought brass fixtures, a 
miniature waterfall, and a gaudy light- 
ing device which by a flick of a button 
would suffuse the room with the atmos- 
phere of morning, noon or night. 
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Frank Ottino demonstrates the handsome Tom and Jerry machine (which is used 
only in cold weather). Locke-Ober's did not serve liquor during Prohibition. 


Things did not turn out quite as 
he had planned, however. Instead of 
luring away the Restaurant Parisien’s 
regular patronage, Locke merely suc- 
ceeded in creating a kind of gustatory 
schism. The public took to having 
drinks at Locke’s and then stepping 
next door to lunch or dine at Ober's. 
As a result, business was bad at both 
places. In 1894, Wood and Pollard, 
a firm of wholesale liquor dealers, took 
over both Locke's and Ober’s, merged 
them under the name of the Winter 
Place Tavern, and put Emil Camus, a 
Frenchman who had been at Sherry’s 
for four years, in charge of the whole 
operation. This arrangement lasted un- 
til early in 1898, when a man named 
John Merrow bought out Wood and 
Pollard. Merrow's only real claim to 
fame is that he happened to own the 
restaurant at the moment when the 
Ward Eight came into being. 


THE WARD EIGHT 


The genius who originated the Ward 
Eight was a bartender named Tom 
Hussion. Among Hussion’s steady cus- 
tomers were quite a few members of 
the Hendricks Club, a political organ- 
ization ruled over by the volatile Mar- 
tin Lomasney. One night in November, 
1898, a group of Hendricks members 
gathered at the bar and began discuss- 
ing the next day’s election, in which 
Lomasney was running for representa- 
tive from Ward Eight. As the talk grew 
more and more spirited, one of the men 
turned to Hussion and observed that it 
would be a fitting and proper thing tg 
invent a drink with which the boys 
could toast Lomasney’s inevitable vic- 
tory at the polls the next day. Hussion 
nodded and abstractedly reached be- 
hind him for a shaker. Into it he put a 
jigger of rye, the juice of a lemon, ice 
and a little sugar—the ingredients of a 
whisky sour. Then, on a sudden in- 
spiration, he added about an ounce of 
grenadine to the shaker. When he had 
given the mixture a vigorous whirl, he 
poured it into an eight-ounce goblet 
and garnished it with a half slice of 
orange. The man who had proposed 
the idea sipped the drink tentatively 
and then pounded his fist on the bar. 
“By God, it’s a fine drink, Tom,” he 
announced. “We'll call ita Ward Eight, 
me boy.” 

Within a matter of weeks, the drink 
had become so popular that its po- 
tency began to assume legendary prop- 
erties: in some quarters it was referred 
to as “the drink that'll make a girl for- 
get her mother’s advice.” Apparently 
the only person who did not feel happy 
about the whole thing was Lomasney 
himself. According to one story, he is 
supposed to have had such misgivings 
about having his district immortalized 
in alcohol that he made several futile at- 
tempts to have the name of the drink 
changed to something a bit less incrim- 
inating. As popular as it was, however, 
even the Ward Eight was unable to 
contribute enough assistance to keep 
Merrow from going into bankruptcy. 
In 1901 the Locke-Ober Company, 
headed by Emil Camus, took over. 
From then until the advent of Prohibi- 
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The final toast to many a “benedict” is drunk at bachelor parties in Locke- 
Ober's private dining room. Traditionally, glasses are shattered on the hearth. 


tion, Locke-Ober’s thrived mightily at 
One, Two, Three, and Four Winter 
Place. In the process, it was to take on 
some of the qualities of authentic folk- 
lore and to develop a cast of characters 
all its own 

Working from the wings, so to speak, 
was Freddie the Cabman, who even- 
tually became the last operator of a 
horse-drawn hack in Boston. Although 
he did not disdain other jobs, Freddie 
regarded his chief occupation as con- 
veying young men back to Cambridge 
after especially 
Locke-Ober's 
which was a fixed ten dollars, carried 
certain obligations on the part of both 


festive evenings at 
The fare for this ride, 


Freddie and his passenger. On the one 
hand, it was understood that Freddie 
would not be discharged without first 
being invited in for a nightcap. On the 
other, it was also tacit that the pas- 
senger could take the reins whenever he 
felt the urge to do so. Freddie often 
advanced his customers a little some- 
thing to tide them over until their al- 
lowance would arrive from home. 

No such relationship existed between 
the patrons and Charlie Koechling. 
Charlie, who went to work at Locke- 
Ober’s in 1910 and remained there 
until his death thirty-six years later, 
was ostensibly a waiter. Around three- 
thirty every afternoon, however, when 
the last luncheon guest had departed, 
he would take off his long white apron, 
adjust his white bow tie, put on a black 
sack coat and a hard hat, and set out 
for Harvard Square. His self-appointed 
mission was to try to collect overdue 
bills. Considering his unconventional 
getup, however, he was probably more 
conspicuous than is advisable under 
such circumstances. At any rate, the 
sight of his hard hat bobbing through 
Harvard Yard or along the Gold Coast 
was a storm signal which sent Locke- 
Ober debtors scampering from their 
rooms to the impregnability of Widener 
Library 

Despite the wide and enduring fame 
of Charlie Koechling and Freddie the 
Cabman, the most renowned figure in 
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Locke-Ober’s history was undoubtedly 
Nick Stuhl. Stuhl, whom Lucius Beebe 
described as “psychologically of equal 
parts Cassandra and Charles Ponzi,” 
started at Locke-Ober’s as a waiter 
under Merrow and succeeded Emil 
Camus as manager. He was eighty-two 
years old when he died on December 
11, 1943, in the quarters he occupied 
on the top floor. He was the near- 
est thing to a “host” that Locke-Ober’s 
has ever had. Although he was a gour- 
mand who started the day by consum- 
ing ten or a dozen hard-boiled eggs, he 
was also a gourmet of such discrimi- 
nating tastes that his verdict on wine 
and food was rarely questioned. Though 
Stuhl took considerable pride in the 
recognition accorded him by some of 
the more celebrated gourmet societies, 
he was inclined to be even more flat- 
tered by the fact that the members of 
the Michael Mullins Chowder and 
Marching Society accepted him as 
one of their very own. 


MIKE MELLINS* SONS 


For some reason—possibly the moist 
nature of their get-togethers—the 
members of the Mullins organization 
have never been the most dependable 
sources of information on their own ac- 
tivities. Nevertheless, a few things 
about them have been pretty well docu- 
mented. Founded in the mid-twenties, 
the Michael Mullins Chowder and 
Marching Society was comprised 
largely of editors of the Crimson and, to 
a lesser extent, the Lampoon, which are, 
respectively, the Harvard daily paper 
and the monthly humor magazine. At 
one time or another, it included, among 
others, Beebe, Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, a wealthy socialite whom West- 
brook Pegler suspects of glancing at 
the Daily Worker, Joseph Barnes, who 
has been foreign editor of the Herald- 
Tribune and copublisher of the defunct 
New York Star, Barnes’ brother, 
Bernard, who is with Time, Inc., and 
Geoffrey Parsons, Jr., the editor of the 
Paris Herald. Prior to Beebe’s de- 
parture from Harvard and subsequent 





investigation of what Yale might have 
to offer, his fellow members of Mullins 
did their utmost not to let him down, 
frequently turning up for meetings at 
Locke-Ober’s in cutaways and silk hats. 
Most of them were just as firm as he in 
their views on bird and bottle. In one 
case, which Beebe himself has substan- 
tiated, Frederick Vanderbilt Field went 
beyond the problem of food and drink 
and insisted upon perfection of mood 
as well. 

This was the occasion of a Christ- 
mas dinner which Field gave at Locke- 
Ober’s on a day when a blizzard hap- 
pened to be roaring outside. Having 
satisfied himself with the ineffable qual- 
ity of the meal about to be served, 
Field felt that the atmosphere left a 
little something to be desired. He 
remedied this by hiring an urchin to 
stand outside in the blizzard, press his 
nose against the window pane, and gaze 
hungrily in at the festive board. 


MASCULINE HAVEN 


Because things like this no longer 
happen at Locke-Ober’s, some people 
insist that the place itself has changed. 
It would be absurd to pretend that it 
hasn’t—a little, anyway. But so, for 
that matter, have most other things, in- 
cluding, if Westbrook Pegler is to be 
believed, Frederick Vanderbilt Field. 
The remarkable thing is not that 
Locke-Ober’s should have changed, 
but that it should have changed so 
very little. 

Moreover, Locke-Ober’s, almost 
alone among men’s places, continues to 


stem the ruthless wave of women’s : 


suffrage. One by one, the men’s clubs 
have opened their doors to the girls, 
but Locke-Ober’s, except on two occa- 
sions a year—New Year's Eve and the 
night of the Harvard-Yale football 
game—continues to whisk them up- 
stairs to the second-floor dining room. 
Nor have rising wholesale costs forced 
Locke-Ober’s to fall in line with other 
restaurants and abbreviate the servings 
of food and drink. Martinis are still 
three-and-a-half ounces; Ward Eights, 
still eight ounces; and highballs still 
contain one-and-a-half ounces of 
whisky. The food specialties have not 
grown smaller, either—the Anchovies 
Winter Place, the Filet Mignon Mira- 
beau, the Eggs Fisherman Style, and 
the Tuna Fish Colbert. And the Lob- 
ster Savannah continues to be pre- 
pared as it always has been—seventy- 
five servings at a time. All of which 
may help explain why business is 
constantly increasing. 

At Three and Four Winter Place, 
even the waiters do not seem to change. 
Eddie Ivaldi has been on hand since 
1903, and Marco Bono since 1904. 
Locke-Ober’s, with pardonable sen- 
timentality, likes to feel that it is a kind 
of second home not only to these men, 
but to the regular patrons as well. 
When Tack Hardwick died last June 
no one was seated at his table until 
after he had been buried three days 
later. Instead, his old waiter quietly laid 
a plate face-down on the table and be- 
side it placed a crossword puzzle and 
a pencil. THE END 








OYSTERS a LA GINO 


Mince together one strip of raw, 
lean bacon and half a clove of garlic. 
Place in a hot skillet and fry until® 
the bacon crisps. Drain off the fat. 
Blend the bacon-and-garlic mixture 
with half a cup of fresh crabmeat. 
Next, combine in a saucepan a third 
of a cup of thick cream sauce, two 
teaspoons of heavy cream and three 
tablespoons of Madeira wine. Bring 
to a quick boil, then add the 
crabmeat mixture and cook over 
reduced heat for about two minutes. 

Mince the remaining half of the 
garlic clove and mix with it two 
tablespoons of fresh bread crumbs, 
one tablespoon of olive oil, and two 
or more tablespoons of paprika 
(enough to color the mixture a rich 
red). Cover an ovenproof plate or 
platter with a layer of rock salt and 
in it bed six large, opened oysters 
(Locke-Ober uses only cotuits). 

Place a generous mound of the 
crabmeat mixture on each oyster 
and then sprinkle on a layer of the 
bread-crumb mixture. Top each oys- 
ter with a small curl of raw bacon. 

Place in a moderately hot oven 
(375° F.)and bake about ten minutes, 
or until the bacon is crisp and the 
crumb topping is brown. Serve at 
once with lemon wedges. (This 
amount serves one.) 


BAKED LOBSTER 
SAVANNAH 


Select a lively three-pound lobster, 
Plunge it into boiling water, cover, 
and boil for thirty minutes. Remove 
the lobster and allow it to cool. Cut 
off the claws and legs so that only 
the body of the lobster is left. Hold 
the lobster with its top side up and, 
using kitchen shears, cut an oval 
Opening in the top of the shell from 
the base of the head to the tail. Re- 
move all the meat from the body and 
the claws (the legs are discarded). 

Cut the lobster meat in cubes and 
place it in a buttered baking pan 
along with one tablespoon of butter 
and a quarter of a teaspoon of salt. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375° F.) twenty minutes. Remove 
the pan from the oven and drain off 
the accumulated liquid. 

Prepare a standard Newburg 
Sauce, adding two or more table- 
spoons of sherry wine according to 
your taste. To one cup of the sauce 
add the lobster meat, half a cup of 
chopped fresh mushrooms and a 
quarter of a cup of diced green 
pepper. Pour the mixture into a 
saucepan and cook over medium 
heat, stirring continuously, for fif- 
teen minutes. Remove the pan from 
the heat and stir into the mixture one 
red pimiento, sliced, and one tea- 
spoon of paprika. Taste the mixture 
and add as much salt and pepper as 
you like. Pile the filling into the lob- 
ster shell. Mix together a quarter of 
a cup each of fresh bread crumbs 
and grated Parmesan cheese; 
sprinkle this crumb and cheese mix- 
ture over the top of the filling. 
Transfer the lobster to a shallow 
pan, place it in a moderately hot 
oven (375° F.) and bake for about 
fifteen minutes, or until the topping 
is golden brown. Remove the lobster 
from the oven, place it on a hot 
serving dish, sprinkle over the top- 
ping several tablespoons of sherry. 
Serve at once with lemon wedges. 
(According to Locke-Ober’s gen- 
erous standards, this makes a serv- 
ing for one. For home use, you may 
find it ample for two, or you may 
prefer using two lobsters which 
weigh a pound and a half each.) 
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Old San Francisco's Most Opulent Neighborhood 


WHEN the Psalmist undertook to lift up his eyes 
unto the hills, the connotation was not altogether 
an urban one. The hills from whence cometh 
help are apt, in the general imagining any- 
way, to be country heights. But for several cen- 
turies Americans have been lifting up their eyes 
to a number of very densely populated hills, and 
each has come to stand for something in the 


American way of life. Bunker Hill is a symbol of 


patriotism; across the harbor, Beacon Hill for 
decades has been a hallmark of Boston Brahmin- 
ism; Murray Hill in mid-Manhattan was a sym- 
bol of wealth and conservatism in the gaslit era 
and until very recently was New York’s most 
respected residential faubourg, the home of the 
Morgans, Bakers and Whitneys. In American 
folklore the house on the hill has come to be a 
pinnacle of success, gentility and aloofness. It 





found its most perfect expression in 
Edwin Arlington Robinson's The House 
on the Hill which was, of course, the 
legendary Gardiner mansion in Gar- 
diner, Maine. 

San Francisco’s Nob Hill has a his- 
tory that is both glittering and dra- 
matic. In the early days of the city, 
when Telegraph Hill had already come 
by its enduring name from the marine 
telegraph on its summit—the telegraph 
which relayed news of approaching 
shipping to'a city whose life line with 
“the States” was by sea—Nob Hill was 
simply “The Hill.”” Early in the 70's, 
however, the railroad millionaires started 
erecting there the vast mansions which 
were to outrage and at the same time 
dazzle an entire generation. Railroad 
rajahs and bonanza kings were in that 
day called “‘nabobs,” a word as recur- 
rent in the literature of the times as 
“tycoons” is today, and The Hill be- 
came Nob Hill in popular parlance as 
soon as the nabobs were in residence. 
Nob Hill it has been ever since. 

A precise geographic definition of 
Nob Hill is impossible, and anyone's 
guess, or whim, is as good as the next. 
The eastern boundary might be said to 
start at Montgomery Street, for from 
this point to Nob Hill's summit, at 
California and Mason Streets, the grade 
is continuous. In similar manner its 
southern extremity might be placed as 
far down as the classic dividing line of 
Market Street. To the west it might be 
bounded by the so-called Western 
Addition, a residential district which 
emerged after the flowering of Nob 
Hill's own magnificence; and anybody’s 
preference would be reasonable in de- 
fining its northern limits. 

The inherent implications of Nob 
Hill’s name, however, would greatly 
diminish this area. A cross section of 
San Franciscans queried by the author 
of this article would bound the essential 
Nob Hill within a rectangle encom- 
passed by Pine, Leavenworth, Washing- 
ton and Powell streets. In the early 80's 
this would have included the precincts 
of most of the nabobs, the Tobins, 
Fairs, Hearsts, Floods and Stanfords. 
Today it would include all the Hill's 
more notable premises, and, for good 
measure, the Cathedral Apartments, 
Stanford Court Apartments, Hunting- 
ton Apartments and a few less worthy 
edifices. 


RAILROAD RICHES 


Nob Hill was a geologic fact long be- 
fore Sir Francis Drake ever nailed a 
“Plate of Brasse to a Firme Post,” de- 
claring that the “future” site of San 
Francisco was the “Kingdome of Herr 
Magesty Queen Elizabeth of England 
and Herr Successors Forever.” But 
Nob Hill as a faubourg of wealth and 
prestige was actually born about a 
thousand miles away, at a desolate spot 
called Promontory, Utah. On the now 
classic date of May 10, 1869, the rails of 
the Central and Union Pacific Rail- 
roads were joined at Promontory and 
an entire new category of archmillion- 
aires emerged. 

The railroad millionaires—Leland 
Stanford, Charles Crocker, Collis P. 


Huntington, Mark Hopkins, and, to a 
lesser degree, David Colton—previ- 
ously had been moderately successful 
Sacramento dealers in hardware, gro- 
ceries and mining supplies. Shrewd, ac- 
quisitive and now fabulously rich, they 
and their wives set about building for 
themselves residences suitable to their 
hard-won position in the world. They 
selected Nob Hill, hitherto a mere 
shantytown in a waste of sand, as their 
demesne. The taste of the period was 
florid and ornate, and so were the resi- 
dences erected by the nabobs. 


THE FEUDAL ERA 


The mansion which attracted most 
press notice at the time of its construc- 
tion in the 70’s belonged to Leland Stan- 
ford, former governor of California, 
president of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, benefactor of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, a director of Wells 
Fargo, genius of the California Street 
Railway and cofounder, co-owner and 
coadministrator of almost everything 
in sight during his lifetime. The Stan- 
ford mansion was encircled like a 
medieval castle by a massive thirty-foot 
wall; and like a medieval castle it domi- 
nated the town. Its billiard rooms and 
libraries, reception halls, conserva- 
tories, music rooms, circular marble 
entrance hall with the signs of the zodiac 
in black marble in the floor, its amaze- 
ments of purple fringe, gold-trimmed 
velvet, marquetry tables, bronzes, chan- 
deliers, portieres, lace curtains, Hon- 
duran mahogany, cloisonné, oil paint- 
ings and other Victorian oddments de- 
lighted the entire Pacific Coast and 
made breathless reading for a genera- 
tion of Sunday-supplement clients. 

Beyond dispute the hallmark of Nob 
Hill in the morning of San Francisco's 
youth was the cable car. By 1874 the 
cars had already come to San Francisco 
and the operations of the Clay Street 
Hill Railroad Company had demon- 
strated their practicability. In that year 
Leland Stanford conceived the idea 
that another cable-car system, this one 
to operate in California Street, con- 
venient to his own Nob Hill residence, 
was what San Francisco needed. He 
discussed the possibilities of the project 
with the town’s first citizens, Mark 
Hopkins, Lloyd Tevis, David Colton 
and Charles Crocker. Darius Ogden 
Mills, satrap of the mighty Bank of 
California, refused to serve as an of- 
ficer; there was patently no future in an 
enterprise which derived its income ex- 
clusively from nickels. Five years after 
Stanford proposed the project the Cali- 
fornia Street line was carrying 8000 
passengers a day over its three miles of 
tracks and the stockholders were con- 
gratulating themseives on their sagacity 
as they sipped Pisco Punches in Duncan 
Nicol’s Bank Exchange. The cable cars 
boosted the price of Nob Hill real estate 
even more than the choice of the hill as 
the favored preserve of the nabobs and 
made Nob Hill property among the 
most valuable in the city. 

In the course of its dazzling history, 
Nob Hill has provided many a choice 
scandal for the enchantment of San 
Francisco society, but none with the 
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These were the luminaries whose wit and wealth gave glitter to Nob Hill in its 
heyday, the era of great mansions, grand balls and unembarrassed display. 
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gaudy overtones and national implica- 
tions of the affair of Mrs. Mark 
Hopkins’ second husband. In 1878, 
when the railroad baron died and was 
removed to a $150,000 rose marble 
vault in Sacramento, public attention 
naturally centered upon Mrs. Hopkins, 
hailed by Sunday supplement writers as 
“America’s richest widow.” A retiring 
and altogether domestic woman, Mary 
Hopkins was upset by newspaper spec- 
ulation as to the possibility of her re- 
marriage—she was over fifty—and be- 
gan to exhibit an eccentricity which 
manifested itself in a passion for costly 
residences. She spent $2,000,000 to 
build a chateau (modeled on Cham- 
bord) which still stands at Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts. She then 
purchased a house at 60 Fifth Avenue, 
bought a brace of summer cottages at 
Methuen, Massachusetts, and at Block 
Island, and completed her monstrous 
castle, one of Nob Hill's most fantastic, 
at California and Mason Streets. 

During this extravaganza of con- 
struction, Mrs. Hopkins encountered 
an interior decorator named Edward 
Searles, little more than half her age and 
an employee of Herter and Co., New 
York decorators and furniture mer- 
chants. Searles, whose passion for fur- 
niture, particularly chairs, amounted to 
infatuation, danced assiduous attention 
on the widow and San Francisco gossip 
columns had a field day, especially since 
it was known that her adopted son, 
Timothy Hopkins, emphatically dis- 
approved of Searles. A family quarrel 
ensued, and the affair ended with Mrs. 
Hopkins marrying the furniture aficio- 
nado and going East to live. Four years 
later she died, and her will disinherited 
her foster son, and made no bequests to 
friends or the conventional charities. 
The entire Hopkins fortune, estimated 
at $70,000,000, went outright to Searles. 

Nob Hill neighbors were delighted 
when Timothy Hopkins filed suit to 
break his mother’s will, charging undue 
influence on the part of Searles. The 
trial was held at Salem, Massachusetts, 
and the wires to San Francisco's press- 
rooms throbbed with its details. Searles 
said the match had been proposed by 
the widow, and was consented to by 
him “both for love and money.” The 
trial lasted only a single day—by night- 
fall the decorator was ready to settle 
with Timothy out of court for a sum 
estimated at $10,000,000. 


TITLED DAUGHTERS 


Miles of newsprint were devoted in 
1874 to the most stylish wedding yet 
to amaze the Pacific Coast, that of Clara 
Adelaide Sharon, daughter of powerful 
Sen. William Sharon, to Francis Grif- 
fith Newlands, a Yale man and one of 
the community's leading attorneys. The 
Chronicle and other papers of the day 
detailed the buffet to the last terrine of 
foie gras and split of Mumm’s and re- 
marked unabashedly on the cost of ev- 
erything, including pillowcases at $140 
the pair and a brace of $5000 consoles. 

Another event that amused San Fran- 
cisco in the golden age was the marriage 
of the daughters of the pioneer stage 
driver, ““King” Benjamin Holladay to 
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two titled foreigners, the Count de 
Pourtalés and the Baron de Boussiére. 
Mrs. Holladay achieved these eye pop- 
ping catches for her daughters while on 
the Grand Tour of the Continent and 
brought back her now titled daughters 
to San Francisco aboard a private car 
and with suitable ruffles and flourishes 
in the press. Old Ben, who had faced 
Indians, prairie fires and perils by flood 
and from highwaymen in the rougher 
days of the Old West, heard the news, 
clapped on his top hat and fled San 
Francisco in terror, seeking refuge from 
the nobility in the still secure fastnesses 
of Oregon. 

One of Nob Hill’s most vivid mem- 
ories was the arrival in 1882 of Oscar 
Wilde, who lectured to fashionable 
audiences in the best drawing rooms— 
including those of the Crockers, 
Tevises, Hagers and Lillie Hitchcock 
Coit, the town’s celebrated lady buff 
and toast of the fire department—on 
The Theory of Esthetics Applied to 
Home Life. His knee-breeched appear- 
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ances were exciting, but his lectures 
were reported to be the reverse. Not so, 
however, his heroic capacity for alco- 
hol. At one Nob Hill dinner where he 
was guest of honor, Wilde drank all the 
gentlemen under the table, switched 
from champagne to gin at two in the 
morning and at four was still speaking 
gracefully and with wit to a table of un- 
tosspots. Only the house 
servants benefited from his wisdom. 

The last night of old Nob Hill, 
April 17, 1906, was almost theatrically 
opulent. The town was agog over-the 
arrival of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; the evening was the high 
light of the season: Olive Fremstad and 
Caruso in Carmen. The beautiful opera 
coaches and landaus of Nob Hill's first 
families, the Floods, 
Youngs and Haggins, rolled grandly 
through the streets for dinner at The 
Palace and then to the Opera itself. Mrs. 
James Flood aroused the enthusiasm of 
the Call's society reporter by the com- 
parative modesty of her jewels: a dia- 
mond tiara, a dog collar of Oriental 
pearls, diamond shoulder straps for her 
Worth gown, a stomacher and corsage 
decorations of diamonds and pearls. 
The barouche in which Mrs. Flood rode 
down California Street that fateful 
night can be seen to this day in the mu- 
seum at Harold’s Chub in Reno. 
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After Carmen there were brilliant 
supper parties in all the great mansions 
of Nob Hill. Stately old sirs in opera 
hats and satin-lined, Inverness cloaks 
handed down their ladies as English 
butlers bowed them up the steps. House 
footmen made nimble with foil-topped 
bottles in silver coolers, and French 
chefs were in ecstasies of excitement as 
terrapin simmered and soufflés inflated 
to dramatic proportions in a score of 
kitchens 

None was more in his element than 
the gros bonnet who presided over 
the cuisine of James Ben Ali Haggin, 
San Francisco's foremost patron of the 
its and the most imperial host the 
town had seen since the death, years 
before, of William Ralston, ill-fated 
cashier of the Bank of California. The 
Haggin chef was working miracles with 
a truffled galantine of pheasant as his 
master’s guests arrived: Emma Eames, 
Sembrich and the great Caruso himself 
Madame Eames remembered it as the 
nost beautiful supper party of a life- 
time of gustatory splendors 

After singing Don Jose, Caruso had 
paused briefly to refresh himself at the 
bar of The Palace with Alfred Hertz 
and other members of the company, 
and was in spacious form by the time 
he addressed himself to Mr. Haggin’s 
pheasant in foie gras. He sang for the 
company, his hand dramatically resting 
on a magnum of Perrier Jouet; and it 
vas the song of farewell, as ‘t turned 
out, to the old San Francisco of the 
golden years. Afterwards everyone went 
out to the stables to admire Haggin’s 
famous horses, which were almost as 
grandly housed as the benanza kings 
themselves. The harnesses on the tack- 
room walls were ornamented with solid 
Comstock silver. The gleaming coaches, 
dog carts, victorias and Beverly wagons 
sparkled as though for Tiffany's 
window 

A few blocks away Mrs. William 
Kohl was bidding a belated good night 
to her guests, and her maid was stand- 
ing by to place in the safe her jewels of 
the evening: “A jeweled headgear, a 
two-inch dog collar of pearls and dia- 
monds and an assortment of shim- 
mering things on the corsage line.” 


THE FIRE 


The exact chronicle of the Fire as it 
overwhelmed Nob Hill is a fascinating 
study to students of Americana. Scru- 
tiny of the dispatches printed in the 
neighboring press of Sacramento, 
Stockton and Oakland during the 
progress of the conflagration, have the 
Hill and its properties alternately 
standing intact and overwhelmed with 
flame. The fact that the wind shifted 
continuously during the afternoon of 
the first day doomed the hill at one mo- 
ment and saved it the next, and what 
with the poor visibility, difficulties of 
communication with the outside world 


destroyed during the course of the 
night and early hours of the second 
morning. 

At seven in the evening, Acting Fire 
Chief Dougherty announced that a de- 
termined stand would be made at the 
Fairmount Hotel and more than three 
quarters of a mile of hose was run from 
the foot of Mason Street, boosted 
by steam pumpers along the way. 
ELEGY 

Also on duty at this front so soon to 
be overwhelmed was Lt. C. C. McMil- 
lan of the revenue cutter USS Bear and 
a detachment of soldiers and sailors 
who impressed civilians, among them 
reportedly John Barrymore, in an at- 
tempt to salvage the summit of the Hill. 
The Oakland Tribune commented on 
“the cool eye and wicked-looking pistol 
of the lieutenant and the way men 
jumped when it was pointed at them.” 
The Flood, Crocker and Phelan houses 
stood until about midnight, according 
to the official report, when. one after 
the other, they went to flaming and ex- 
pensive glory. 

An interesting commentary on the 
Fire was that the complete envelopment 
of Nob Hill. of the business district and 
the thousands of modest and unremem- 
bered residences, bulked nowhere 
nearly as large in the wire reports to the 
outside world as did the burning of the 
Palace Hotel. Somehow this remark- 
able and ornate structure stood as a 
symbol of the city’s magnificence, and 
when it had gone all else seemed trivial 
Babylon the Great was falling, and, 
somehow, the Palace was the arche- 
type of all it stood for 

All the mansions of Nob Hill went up 
in the incredible bonfire of that April 
day of doom. Gertrude Atherton 
watched the new Fairmont Hotel as it 
burned: “The new marble hotel on the 
highest hill poured up volumes of white 
smoke from the top alone, while the 
hundreds of windows were like plates of 
brass.” 

From an adjacent vantage point 
Jack London gazed down California 
Street and saw “two mighty walls of fire 
advancing from east and south.” From 
almost the same spot Arnold Genthe 
trained his camera on the lower city to 
obtain a photograph that is the classic 
pictorial record of the catastrophe. 

The homes of the nabobs contributed 
nothing but the best material to the 
conflagration. Claus Spreckels’ French 
chateau gave its gold plumbing fixtures 
and Algerian marbles; Adolph Sutro’s 
library with its 250,000 volumes, many 
of them priceless and irreplaceable, dis- 
appeared in smoke. At the W. H 
Crockers’, Rubens’ Holy Family was 
lost, but loyal house servants—the fam- 
ily was in New York—saved the origi- 
nal of Millet’s Man With the Hoe and 
Corot’s Dance of the Nymphs. Haggin’s 
sumptuous stables blazed brightly after 
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James Flood residence (left) still sténds, but is now the Pacific Union Club. 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
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W. Harris and their implicit devotion 
» “the city that was” 


From the Ferry to Van Ness youre a 
god-forsaken mess, 
But the damnedest finest ruins, nothing 


more and nothing less 


After the disaster of 1906 the original 
nabobs for the most part disappeared 
from Nob Hill along with their incred- 
ible mansions. The site of the enormous 
Crocker home was given by the family 
for the Episcopal Cathedral. The town’s 
best and miost expensive apartment 
houses began to appear in Powell and 
California streets; the Flood home be- 
came the Pacific Union Club; and 
where Mark Hopkins’ turreted and 
crenelated castle had stood the present 
Mark Hopkins Hotel flung itself sky- 
ward 

Probably the last great lady of an 
older generation to live today on Nob 
Hill is Mrs. James Flood (just Mrs 
Flood to San Francisco as it was once 
simply “Mrs. Vanderbilt” to New 
York). Mrs. Flood, who maintains an 
apartment at the Fairmont, says, “I'm 
probably the only person alive in San 
Francisco today whose son was born in 
a nunnery and whose daughter was 


born in a gentleman's club.” The refer- 


Union Club. Its legends are legion. One 
of them concerns the major-domo who, 
when a member inadvertently knocked 
the ashes from his cigar on the deep-pile 
carpet, murmured reprovingly: “Not 
so much noise, if you please, sir!” 

The brownstone of the Pacific Union 
was quarried in Connecticut but, 
metaphorically, the clubhouse was 
quarried in the depths of the Consoli- 
dated Virginia and California Mines on 
Nevada's Comstock Lode. In 1882, Jim 
Fiood, former coproprietor of the 
Auction Lunch Saloon and later the 
most ostentatious of the silver bonanza 
kings, bought the Nob Hill block 
bounded by California, Mason, Sacra- 
mento and Cushman streets and began 
building what was to be, in its somber 
manner, the town’s grandest mansion. 
Its forty-foot reception room furnished 
as an Indian maharaja’s palace, its 
forty-six-foot dining salon paneled in 
the finest San Domingan mahogany, its 
Moorish smoking room and over-all 
total of forty-two apartments, bugged 
the eyes of a whole San Francisco gen- 
eration. But the most celebrated of all 
the mansion’s features was its fence of 
beautifully wrought bronze which en- 
closed the structure and its lawns and 
carriage houses. Residents believed im- 
plicitly that this staggeringly costly 
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Heart Convent and the Pacific Union  thousand-dollar brass rail,” was de- 


Club, both former Flood residences signed by the former saloonkeeper as a 
reminder of his humble origins. The 
mansion was gutted in the Fire of 1906, 
sandstone that is the but its thick walls defied destruction 


premises of the equally stately Pacific and the fence survived intact. San 


The crowning glory of Nob Hill to- 
day is the stately three-story building of 
Connecticut 
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Franciscans say that it was the beautiful 
fence, not the austere edifice itself, 
which influenced the Pacific Union to 
make the purchase. 

In May of 1942, stately members of 
the Pacific Union, eating their stately 
way through a simple businessman's 
lunch of terrapin, boned turkey, 
Prague ham and the best claret, were 
startled by an alarm of fire from an 
upper chamber. Ever apprehensive of 
any potential fire, the members and 
servants, headed by Pres. William H 
Crocker prudently armed with a seltzer 
bottle, hastened up the broad staircase. 
The bedclothes in the apartment of 
Frank Drum, president of Pacific Gas 
and Electric, were blazing brightly. 

Nob Hill's two most spectacular ho- 
tels, forming a massive and glittering 
triangle with the Pacific Union Club, 
are the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins, 
perpetuating the memory of a bonanza 
king and a railroad baron, respectively. 
The Fairmont, which has what must be 
the most opulent and largest lobby any- 
where, is the scene of many of San 
sarabands 
which are not conducted at The Palace. 


Francisco’s more stately 
The Mark, as it is almost universally 
abbreviated, is devoted to the town’s 
more de-luxe frivolities and gilded youth. 

Built in 1926 by its present manager 
and president, George D. Smith, the 
Mark has the world’s most spectacular 
cocktail lounge. Located on the nine- 
teenth floor and walled with enormous 
plate-glass windows, the Top of the 
Mark is a perpetual tribute to one of 
San Francisco’s great architects and 


devoted viveurs, Timothy Pfleuger. Its 
own décor is austere in the extreme; its 
designer felt that the panoramic view it 
affords would overwhelm the most in- 
spired decorative detail. 

Hundreds of thousands of visitors 
annually make the pilgrimage to Top of 
the Mark to sip its beverages, marvel at 
the unrivaled view of the entire San 
Francisco region and sometimes, when 
the fog is in, to float, remote and de- 
tached from any trace of the metrop- 
olis beneath. During the war years it 
was the mecca of servicemen passing 
through San Francisco. It has been re- 
marked of the sidewalk Café de la Paix 
in Paris that sooner or later everyone of 
consequence in the entire world must 
pass by it, and the same is true of the 
Top of the Mark. 

Perhaps Nob Hill's apotheosis in the 
20th century was the years of the sec- 
ond World War, when the life line of 
the Pacific campaigns flowed through a 
darkened yet vital San Franegisco. The 
night swirled coldly through the car- 
riage entrances of the Mark and Fair- 
mont. Taxis arrived. and departed deep- 
laden with youth bound for a rendez- 
vous with history at Sunda Strait or 
the Coral Sea. Youth bound for the 
wars wanted its last taste of wine and 
roses and it found them at the top of a 
windy Nob Hill under a fog-blown 
moon. The gray San Francisco dawn 
found youth, a little frayed <t the edges, 
reluctant to go, headed down California 
Street for the transport docks at Oak- 
land and the South Pacific. 

THE END 


Looking northwest to Nob Hill today—apartments supersede old mansions. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


(Continued from Page 47) 


alive in New Zealand.” But the scien- 
tists point out that there used to be a 
dwarf moa and in most bars you can 
get even money that sooner or later a 
moa is going to turn up in those south- 
ern valleys marked UNEXPLORED. 

The first human beings to see this 
compact wonderland of New Zealand 
were a mysterious, unidentified people 
who left carvings on the walls of caves. 
Scientists are divided as to whether 
these rude artists were ancestors of the 
famous Morioris who were found here 
later and whose history is tragic to con- 
template. Profoundly peaceful, they 
outlawed war and settled arguments by 
play-duels, the mock battle ending when- 
ever a contestant cried, “Behold! I 
bleed!" For centuries they lived in quiet 
peace. Then the terrible Maoris, new- 
comers from near Tahiti, fell upon them, 
killed the men, carried off the women. 
In 1930 there was only one male Moriori 
left alive. He was a grotesque fellow, 
Tommy Solomon, weighing 588 pounds. 
He liked to ride horses and always car- 
ried with him a small ladder by which to 
mount. In 1933 Tommy Solomon died, 
completely wiping out a distinct human 
race of which it was said, “They were 
gentle, therefore they perished.” 

The Maoris, who took their place, 
were certainly not gentle and they are 
not even close to perishing. They won 
New Zealand by some of the bravest 
exploits in maritime history. About the 
year 950 an intrepid Polynesian named 
Kupe drifted down to New Zealand 
from Tahiti and on his return estab- 
lished in Polynesian memory a descrip- 
tion of a favored land called The Long 
White Cloud. In 1350 a great fleet of 
canoes migrated from Polynesia and 
brought the Maoris permanently to 
New Zealand 

Regarding this hegira more specific 
information is recorded than is known 
about Columbus’ voyage some 150 
years later. Today each Maori tribe 
traces its ancestry back to one of the 
original canoes and takes its name 
therefrom. For example, the Tainui 
tribe can relate proudly that the canoe 
Tainui was seventy feet long and cap- 
tained by Hoturoa, that it sailed on the 
fourth night of December in 1350, and 
that ““Taikehu was in charge of the great 
paddle Huahuaterangi.” The name of 


each paddler is remembered, plus the 
fact that the canoe’s priest turned out to 
be a thieving rascal who ran off with 
Hoturoa’s daughter. Even the chant 
that kept hope alive is recited: “Seek 
ye the way! Though the distance be 
great, though the way be long, keep thy 
course, oh son! Across the waters is thy 
path.” 

The Maoris were wonderfully capa- 
ble settlers, and today they are probably 
better off than ail other Polynesian 
peoples. They are darker, perhaps be- 
cause of intermarriage with wandering 
Melanesian tribes. They are more 
healthy, for their climate is more invig- 
orating. And they are more gifted 
in self-government, because they 
earned their freedom by standing 
toe-to-toe with English invaders and 
slugged it out to a standstill. Since 
the Maoris were never totally de- 
feated, a sagacious treaty was devised 
whereby two vastly different civiliza- 
tions could live together in mutual re- 
spect. The spirit of this Treaty of Wai- 
tangi still animates relations between 
Maori and Pakeha, as the white man is 
known. At the time of signing a native 
chief exclaimed, “The shadow of our 
land goes to Queen Victoria, but the 
substance remains with us.” Surely one 
day the Maoris will merge into the 
white stream that engulfs them, but for 
the present they cling boldly to their 
Maorihood, slowly acquiring the skills 
and tricks necessary for survival in a 
white man’s world. 

In the meantime they have a good 
life. They elect their own members of 
Parliament, who vote the straight Labor 
line because it was Labor that forced 
the law which gives parents approxi- 
mately $1.50 a week for each child. 
(Maoris call this the Stallion Fee.) Ma- 
oris can marry whites, live where they 
wish, enter whatever professions they 
prefer. As proof of their citizenship they 
fought with renowned bravery in both 
World Wars, marching to battle singing 
their Maori Battalion Song to the tune of 
Washington and Lee Swing. 


MAORI MORES 


But you don’t live long in New Zea- 
land without discovering that the Maori- 
Pakeha relationship is not all sweetness. 
A good deal of hypocrisy obscures real- 
ities. Many Maori villages are in fact 
slums. Sensitive Maoris confide that 
they never really feel at ease among 
whites, who shout public acceptance 
but practice private ostracism. As one 
realist said, “White men don’t marry 
our girls much any more, beca-ise Maori 
brides no longer inherit huge landed 
estates."’ Even so, the relationship be- 
tween brown and white in New Zealand 
is far superior to that between black 
and white in America. 

And the Maoris have a good time. 
Atelections they often vote six or seven 
times if they particularly favor a candi- 
date. They are great practical jokers, a 
favorite jest being to pick one’s teeth in 
the face of an enemy, thus signifying, 
“The flesh of your ancestors is caught 
in my teeth.” As a learned judge of 
Maoriland disputes reported, “If Maori 
A claims land that once belonged to 

} 


B's family, there is one bit of evidence 
that supersedes all others: Can A prove 
that some ancestor of his kilied and ate 
B's ancestor? If so, the land clearly be- 
longs to A.” 

Maoris have only vague concepts of 
private property. “The first Maori up 
in the morning is the best dressed.” It 
is not uncommon for a man who has 
bought a fine hat to give it ungrudgingly 
to the first friend who admires it. Says 
the white man: “The New Zealand 
Maori is the finest man on earth. But 
don’t lend him anything!” 


PAGEANT OF HISTORY 


There is one aspect of Maori culture 
that is a sheer delight, one of those per- 
fect art forms that haunt the memory 
with true loveliness. Young Maori girls, 
dressed in knotted cord blouses and 
skirts made of flax stems, become adept 
in swinging poi balls, made of com- 
pressed rushes tied to strings. (Short 
poi, six-inch strings; long poi, eighteen- 
inch.) In delicate rhythms, sometimes 
brushing their skirts so as to yield an 
extra beat, teams of girls execute pro- 
longed and intricate drills. 

On festive days they do the canoe 
poi. Then, with each girl whirling two 
short poi, they seat themselves upon 
the ground so as to represent their 
tribal canoe. In back of them a chief 
rushes up and down flourishing a green- 
stone club and urging them on. Some- 
where in the shadows an old woman 
stands, chanting through blue-tattooed 
lips some wild Polynesian account of 
the great migration. 

Now, in their canoe, the girls make 
the poi balls fly. At first it seems noth- 
ing, merely another dance. Then slowly 
the poi take on the rhythms of the sea. 
Shoulders begin to weave as if hands 
carried great paddles. The chief rants 
and cries. Always the mournful woman 
chants in her husky voice. 

Now the poi balls whir in the air, 
striking beaded skirts, tapping against 
the body. The entire audience is sailing 
in that ancestral canoe and the night is 
tense with the sound of the poi balls. 
Suddenly the woman moans. In silence 
the girls fall backward, as their ances- 
tors had once collapsed from near star- 
vation. There is now no sound but that 
of the mysterious poi balls, echoing the 
tiny slap of waves against the historic 
canoe. Then the chief shouts. The old 
woman screams the last measures of the 
chant. The girls revive, and the trem- 
bling poi balls leap to a beat of joy. 
And there is no one who cannot see that 
early vision of The Long White Cloud! 

The white men who share New Zea- 
land with the Maoris are all of British 
stock—English as far south as Christ- 
church, Scots the rest of the way—and 
no matter for how many generations a 
family has lived in New Zealand, ev- 
eryone still speaks of going Home, and 
they proudly insist, ““We are more Eng- 
lish than the English.” Perhaps New 
Zealand's position at the very antipodes 
from England has led them to cling 
tenaciously to every fragment of their 
English ancestry. This has both good 
and bad results. New Zealand has a 
more homogeneous white population 
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than any other major country, and in 
the last war only four illiterate New Zea- 
landers were found. On the other hand, 
gifted young people tend to run away 
from their ovn land, back to the se- 
curity of England. Katherine Mans- 
field, the gifted storyteller; David Low, 
the cartoonist; and Lord Rutherford, 
the atomic trail blazer, are only three of 
thousands who fled their homeland 

Every outstanding prime minister has 
been born outside New Zealand, and it 
is interesting to read the boast carved 
into the beautiful memorial church at 
Cave: “1928. It is noteworthy that all 
the men engaged in the building of this 
Church were British-born.” 

This yearning for the womb of Eng- 
land, combined with life ina vivid new 
land, has resulted in a nation which is 
most conservative in social life yet 
completely radical in social legislation. 

This discrepancy can be explained 
historically. The first serious settlers ar- 
rived only in 1840, so that New Zealand 
is one of the youngest of nations. These 
settlers came from conservative, Vic- 
torian England and they tolerated no 
nonsense about “brave new worlds.” It 
was their proudly expressed determina- 
tion to transfer “old societies to new 
places,” and a conscious plan was de- 
vised whereby settlers could be kept 
within sacrosanct social levels, ranging 
downward from “wealthy gentry of 
good family” to the laboring lower 


classes. As late as 1857 one of the gen- 
try begged New Zealand to avoid the 
errors of the United States democracy 
and to follow instead a system whereby 
men of property and intelligence ruled 
as they deemed wise. To this end the 
price of land was rigged abnormally 
high so as to prevent laborers from 
catching a foothold on the social lad- 
der. During one depression an arch- 
conservative government saw nothing 
lamentable in the flight of more than 
100,000 New Zealanders to Australia, 
where they could find land and food. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


Reaction was inevitable, and under 
Richard John Seddon, a forceful immi- 
grant workingman who rose to be prime 
minister, New Zealand passed the great 
liberal laws that laid its reputation for 
being in the forefront of social legisla- 
tion. Federal votes for women, univer- 
sal suffrage, forced arbitration of labor 
disputes, old-age pensions, and a na- 
tionwide system of child care were all 
first provided in New Zealand. From a 
nation established for the benefit of 
wealthy men, the country expanded 
into a workingman’s paradise. There 
were, however, temporary retreats from 
Seddon’s program, and in the early 
1930's a bewildered conservative gov- 
ernment could think up no way to fight 
the depression 

Listen to what a workingman has to 
say about that period. Tom Neill is now 
over sixty and has retired to a small 
farm in the South Island. He is a tall 
fellow, handsome, and mystically con- 
vinced about the rights of labor. In his 
small, immaculate cottage, he lives on a 
pension and helps his vigorous wife 
take care of chickens. His home contains 
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a kind of altar, the glowing fireplace 
above which hangs the portrait of an 
unpretentious man in a black suit. 
Neill says, “I started work when I 
was twelve. In a cheese factory. Five in 
the morning till six at night. Seven days 
a week. Often we had to work till ten or 
eleven at night, but our wages were the 
same. Three dollars a week and no 
overtime. Later on I became manager. 
Then I worked daily from six till nine 
at night. | had an accident and lay in 
hospital a long time. I lost every cent 
and could never get started again.” 
Mrs. Neill serves a tea of hot scones, 
six kinds of cake, and thick cream. She 
says, “I worked at home till I was thirty- 
one. Then, thank God, Tom found me 
and took me away. My parents couldn't 
give me any pay because they earned 
none. I was never away from the farm 
till | was eighteen. The only entertain- 
ment I can ever remember was church 
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lantern slides, mostly upside down. I 
went to town once a year, but until I 
was past twenty-five | never had more 
than three dollars a year to spend on 
myself.” 

Tom continues. “When the depres- 
sion came I got a job shoveling a ditch. 
There were two men working in our 
gang, strapping blokes they were. I no- 
ticed they always ate their lunch to one 
side. 1, being older, said, ‘Look here! 
Eat with us!’ And they were ashamed 
to come over, for all they had was boiled 
potato skins. The meat of the potato 
they left at home for the kiddies.” Tom 
unclenches his hands and says, “‘I tell 
you, the rich man’s Government had 
only one thought. Get us unemployed 
out of the cities so we wouldn't create 
riots. The prime minister said, ‘Labor 
has taken the cuts without protest. Give 
them another.”’” 

Tom has cruel memories of the de- 
pression, but soon the anger leaves him. 
He looks up at the portrait over the 
fireplace and says, “That simple work- 
ingman up there threw the Government 
out and set up a Labor Cabinet that 
saved this nation.” 

The social services provided by Sav- 
age’s determined ministry are remarka- 
ble. There is an old-age benefit with lib- 
eral allowances plus a superannuation 
income for anyone who cannot other- 
wise qualify. There is a widow's bene- 
fit, an orphan’s benefit, and a family al- 





lowance of about $1.50 a week for each 
child up to sixteen years of age, extend- 
ible if needed. There are benefits for 
invalids. There is unemployment insur- 
ance and a hilarious Emergency Benefit 
which was explained in this way: “Sup- 
pose your wife falls in love with another 
man. You won't agree to a divorce, so 
they burn down your store. Obviously 
you've suffered a catastrophe. The store, 
I mean. But you're not covered by any 
of the other benefits. That's where the 
Emergency Fund comes in.” 


THE HAND OF GOVERNMENT 


Recent governments have added war 
pensions and a special fund for ex- 
soldiers “‘who, even though never 
wounded, are aging prematurely.” Ev- 
erv New Zealander receives free a com- 
plete medical service including doctors, 
surgeons, drugs, certain patent medi- 
cines, hospitalization, maternity care, 
X rays, Massage, nursing—and artificial 
eyes and limbs at one-fifth cost. But to 
understand thespirit of social legislation 
in New Zealand you must read the di- 
rections regarding soldiers’ pensions: 
“Boards are instructed that when con- 
tradictions appear in records, the claim- 
ant shall receive benefit of any doubt.” 

The cost of this security is very high, 
not so much in money, for the deduc- 
tions are comparatively modest. It 
is rather the cost in restrictive legisla- 
tion that seems paralyzing. Consider 
the case of Mr. C. G. Moore, a happy 
and popular haberdasher in Greymouth. 

Mr. Moore must have his shop open 
at 9:00 a.m. and closed at 5:30. He may 
neither open at 8 nor stay open till 6. 
Hours are set by the Government. The 
wages he can pay his help are stated in 
law and he must not deviate from them. 
Recently he got into trouble because 
the Government found he was paying a 
foreman less than prescribed. He pointed 
out that he allowed the foreman a com 
mission on volume. Then he really was in 
trouble, for that put the wage above the 
legal limit. (The maximum-wage pro- 
vision has recently been abandoned.) 

Mr. Moore's son works for him and 
must by law belong to a union, nor may 
he work voluntarily at night. Hours for 
tea and lunch are legal matters, as are 
vacations. A Government inspector may 
visit the shop at any time and call for 
more heat, less heat, more clean towels, 
more space for drinking tea. And a 
rigid forty-hour week is mandatory. 

The prices Mr. Moore may charge 
are set by the Government, which also 
insists that the books be kept and be 
available for inspection at any moment. 
To buy stock Mr. Moore does not sim- 
ply import it from abroad. He must 
apply for an import license, and the 
Government lists what may be bought 
and where. 

A woman in Greymouth recently 
read about a hay-fever remedy made 
of rose petals. Unthinkingly she sent 
a letter to Australia ordering some. 
When the medicine arrived the Govern- 
ment impounded it and raised the 
merry devil about sending money out 
of New Zealand without permission. 

Up until April, 1950, if Mr. Moore 
had had some money in London he 


would have had to leave it there. The 
same applied to any money he might 
have had in Australia. And if Mrs. 
Moore keeps more than twenty-four 
chickens, sie must register them with 
the Government, which will buy the 
eggs at its price. 

At the last election New Zealand 
voters finally tossed Labour out by a 
resounding majority. Yet it would be a 
grave mistake to interpret this as a re- 
treat from liberalism. Before the elec- 
tion the new prime minister pledged 
that he would alter none of the basic 
laws. If he were to do so, it is probable 
that his party would be tossed out of 
office within a month. New Zealand is 
still a liberal country. What the new 
party did was to lift some of the oner- 
ous restrictions. Like Michael Joseph 
Savage before them they gave the peo- 
ple a Christmas present: unlimited whip- 
ping cream for private use. Mrs. Moore 
promptly mixed up some Pavlova pies, 
which she hadn't been able to make for 
years under the Labour Government. 
Into a sugared shell she poured thick 
cream, covering it with a double me- 
ringue, maraschino cherries, and bran- 
died peaches. | am happy to say that I 
ate four fifths of the first one. With its 
wonderful taste in my mouth, I said, 
“C. G., you've made a lot of money. 
You have a son to watch the store. Why 
don’t you travel?” 

He thought a moment and consid- 
ered the good, easygoing life he had. 
“Where would a man want to go?” he 
asked. 

The typical New Zealander is rather 
shu, ter than the average American, and 
slimmer too. He wears gray flannel 
trousers, an expensive sleeveless sweater, 
and a trim sports coat. When he dresses 
up it’s in a stiff, high-breasted dark suit 
with vest, which he never discards, even 
on sweltering days. He is quiet, mod- 


est, eager to defend his honor, and ad- 
dicted to dreadful jokes: “Q. What 
jumps from branch to branch and wears 
a bowler hat? A. The manager of ten 
chain stores.” 

Along with the Spaniard, he is prob- 
ably the most conservative white man 
still living. He is rarely at ease in public 
with his wife, whose new-found free- 
doms have not yet been clearly defined. 
In print he invariably refers to girls by 
initials, leading to the impassioned mes- 
sage I saw scrawled in schoolboy writ- 
ing within a carved heart: “T. Davies is 
nice." He abhors American boasting 
but indulges in what might be called 
reverse braggadocio: “‘Although the 
author would not dare fo presume even 
the scantiest knowledge of the subject, 


yet he must confess to a not altogether 
inconsiderable experience in the field.” 
He badly overuses such words as fright- 
ful, beastly, wretched, horrid, misera- 
ble anc awful. If he has a trivial head- 
ache he will say proudly, “Really, I've 
got the most frightful head,” whereas 
if he actually has a splitter he'll say, 
“Rather a nasty twitch.” But don’t fool 
yourself. When he says that, he wants 
sympathy! 

He is most unsentimental, which 
probably explains why there has been 
no first-rate art of any kind produced in 
New Zealand until recently. Yet he can 
become maudlin if you mention the 
gallant All Blacks, two famous Rugby 
teams (all-black jerseys with white fern- 
leaf badges) who went to Europe and 
massacred the opposition. 


NEW ZEALAND GLOSSARY 


He speaks softly, using precise Eng- 
lish even on road signs: Two Decep- 
TIVE BENDS. He is troubled by the in- 
trusion of Australian and American 
speech forms, yet he himself has many 
odd expressions and would be aston- 
ished to learn that anyone else thought 
them amusing. Food is never delicious; 
it’s beautiful. A good fried fish with 
lemon butter is likely to be especially 
beautiful. Assume is often pronounced 
with an A; controversy is accented on 
the fro, capitalism on the pit; food is 
tucker; a man’s wage is his screw. Thir- 
teen, fourteen and so on are pronounced 
with d’s, as thurdeen. Uncertainty is ex- 
pressed by a drawled “Ah dunno,” and 
you never speak with a man; you have 
a yarn to him. Anything good is wiz- 
ard; you don’t make sandwiches, you 
cut them; you never go to the hospital, 
you go to hospital; and the refrigerator 
is invariably the frij. Nor does the 
New Zealander often say yes or no. 
It’s usually “Ah no,” and “Ah yes,” 
the latter sometimes being pronounced 
yay-yissss. 

There are four sure ways to infuriate 
a New Zealander. The first is to call his 
land New Zillan. The second is to con- 
fuse the islands. If he’s from North Is- 
land you must say, “Those South Island 
blokes are pretty stuffy.” If he’s from 
the South you say, “Auckland men are 
all right, but they seem a bit unsound. 
Too American.” The North Island is 
progressive, industrial and butter. South 
Island is conservative, agricultural and 
sheep. North Island is the smaller, the 
less beautiful, the more developed, and 
the more heavily populated, with two 
thirds of the 1,700,000 total population. 
(Same as Detroit.) South Islanders pride 
themselves on.being better educated, 
more loyal to England, and more sub- 
stantial in all ways. For many years 
South Island’s conservative substan- 
tiality was recognized by giving it a 
bonus of several seats in Parliament 
beyond what its population warranted, 
but Labour governments changed this, 
and now the Auckland area alone has 
as many seats as all South Island. 

The third way to invite trouble is to 
confuse New Zealand with Australia. 
They lie 1200 miles apart and it takes 
three days by ship to get from one to 
the other. They have no political con- 
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New Year Right 


Resolve right now—and plan right 
now—to make your 1951 holidays 
the best ever. Send for the colorful 
big 32-page booklet, ““There’s More 
in Pennsylvania.” Just off the press, 
it’s full of the things old folks, young 
folks, all the folks look for on vaca- 
tion. It tells about fishing, golf, 
tennis, swimming, boating, riding, 
hiking, winter sports, and a hun- 
dred other activities. It tells the 
story of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
the world’s greatest highway, the 
historical shrines, the fairs, the 
farms, the mountains, forests, lakes, 
rivers, and streams that make this 
one of America’s greatest playlands. 
It’s crammed with helpful facts 
about clothes, transportation, 
accommodations. Write for your 
free copy today. 


yOu'LL FIND MORE IN 


nnsyivania 


JAMES H. DUFF THEODORE ROOSEVELT WH 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 
SOPCOOSCROEEE SESE SEOEECELOEEES 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 
DIV. 101, HARRISBURG, PA. 
| want to know more. Please send me a free copy of 
© “There's More in Pennsylvania.” 
Winter Sports in Pennsylvania. 
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SAIL ON THE LARGEST cruise SHIP 


NIEUW AMSTERDAM 


To THE WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 


Cruise away from winter in fabulous luxury and 
friendly surroundings. Swim, practice golf or play 
tennis, relax in the sun — with acres of decks for a 
playground. A full program of entertainment. 

The sumptuous public rooms, continental shops, 
theatres, children’s playrooms and quiet residential 
sections are served by seven convenient elevators. 

You will enjoy a world-famous cuisine, delight- 
fully seasoned with pool-side and midnight buffets 
—and refreshments in gay cafés. 


Your TRAVEL AGENT has full details... 


* . 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


"It's GOOO TO BE ON A 
WELL-RUN SHIP” 


Dec. 21 — 12 Days 
Over Christmas and 
New Year's. 4 ports— 
$330 up 


Jan. 19 — 15 Days 
Midwinter Cruise. 6 
ports — $415 up. 


Feb. 6 — 18 Days 
Over Lincoln's and 
Washington's Birthdays 
8 ports—$495 up 

. 

Feb. 27 — 15 Days 
Late Winter Cruise. 6 
ports — $415 up. 


Mar. 16 — 12 Days 
Easter Cruise. 4 ports— 
$330 up. 


Also three 1014 Day 
VEENDAM CRUISES to 
Havana — Nassau. Dec. 
22, Feb. 3, Feb. 15. $195 
up plus Fed. Tax. 


All Sailings from New York 
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taste Cresta Blanca’s robust Calli- 
fornia Burgundy, rich, full bodied 
Age d m small oak casks 


in historic limestone caves this mel- 


de lic ous 


low wine attains beautiful balance, 
magniticent bouquet Is it any won- 
der experts judge it one of the world's 


great wines? Discriminating hosts 
> 
agree, serve (Cresta Blanca proudly 


Lnjey it soon delight your gucets. 


simece 1008 


In California State 
v ine Judgings 
of 19047, 1048 

and 1049 
Cresta Blanca 
Wines received 


24 major 


CRESTA BLANCA 


Jer ie Wine 


“ 


Consistent Winner of Nagar Vine wards 
ONinee 15§9 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY + LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 
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nections except loyalty to a common 
king and membership in the Common- 
wealth. Actually, New Zealand is much 
more like Canada than like Australia, 
certain categories of whose goods may 
Each 
pounds-shilling-pence, 
but the New Zealand coinage is worth 
25 per cent more than the Australian. 
New Zealand has no separate state 


not enter without permission. 
country uses 


governments; Australia has a federa- 
tion of six states plus an immense 
federal territory, plus an over-all na- 
tional parliament. Furthermore, Aus- 
tralia has thirty times as much terri- 
tory as New Zealand and five times as 
many people. But New Zealanders claim 
that they are better educated, read more 
books, and have a greater per-capita 
wealth. Australia has much the better 
radio stations; New Zealand much the 
better newspapers. New Zealanders call 
Australians Aussies and are in turn 
called Pig Islanders, from the porkers 
landed by Captain Cook. The two na- 
tions have a common defense policy and 
an agreement, The Anzac Pact, defining 
their common policies in the Pacific; 
but, even so, relations became badly 
strained when England and America 
hailed the popular song Now is the 
Hour as Australian. It's a Maori folk 
song, and any New Zealander will put 


up his dukes if you claim otherwise. 
THE TIES OF HOME 


But the one unforgivable offense to a 
New Zealander is to disparage the 
Crown or the tie to England. King 
George VI is the personal King of New 
Zealand. (He also happens to be King 
of England.) The devotion of New 
Zealanders to the Royal Family is 
unique. Country newspapers carry in 
their society columns casual items like 
this: ““Today Queen Elizabeth poured 
out the tea for a bricklayer’s wife, a 
stoker’s wife, and a dairy worker at a 
gathering at Sandringham Women’s In- 
stitute, of which she is president. Prin- 
cess Margaret served the wives of a 
verger, a motor mechanic, and a farm 
worker.” 

Yet New Zealand has suffered two 
inconsolable tragedies regarding the 
Royal Family. Edward, Prince of Wales, 
loved the land and was the most popu- 
lar visitor ever to tour the islands. His 
renunciation of the Crown has left a 
lasting hurt, and although people rarely 
speak of him, it is obvious that he has 
wrenched their loyalties. In 1942 the 
clerk of a crowded hotel could call 
querulously to the manager, “Would it 
be proper, do you think, to let Amer- 
ican soldiers occupy Prince Edward's 


suite? 


* He had stopped there one night 
two decades ago 

No King of New Zealand has ever 
visited his Dominion while ruling, al- 
though several have while still serving 
as Prince of Wales. In 1949 King 
George planned to do so, but illness 
prevented the tour. It is difficult to com- 
prehend what this postponement meant. 
In Christchurch all buildings on Cathe- 
dral Square were to have been cleaned. 
With the King not coming there was no 
reason to proceed. In tiny Timaru the 
main street was to have been repaved 
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for the Royal limousine. Now it ts still 
bumpy. Plumbing was to have gone 
into hotels that had none, carpets into 
bare hallways, and paint onto racing 
stands. All New Zealand was going to 
get a face lifting, but none of. it was 
completed, for the King did not come. 
In early 1950, plans were announced 
for a substitute tour in “52. New Zea- 
land went wild with joy, and the old 
plumbing diagrams were dusted off. 

New Zealand pays no taxes to Eng- 
land, is completely free of laws passed 
by the British Parliament, has its own 
coinage, and is free to exclude British 
goods if it sees fit. New Zealand enjoys 
a national existence completely free of 
English domination, except that curi- 
ously she prefers to use the Privy Coun- 
cil in London as the supreme court of 
appeal. 

Yet the love that binds New Zealand 
When 
Britain went to war in 1914, a Conserva- 


to England is immeasurable 


tive New Zealand prime minister de- 
clared war a few minutes later. In 1939 
a Labor prime minister did the same 
To have acted otherwise would have 
been unthinkable. 

When peace came, New Zealand 
gave hungry Britain an outright gift 
of $28,000,000, then allocated almost 
all butter, the best beef, and the 
finest mutton to the motherland. The 
number of food parcels still mailed 
each week is enormous. I met an 
old woman who takes a tin can, packs 
the bottom with lard, fills it half full 
of fresh eggs, pours in more lard, 
tops it off with a slab of bacon and sews 
it into a stocking for posting to London 
Then she herself eats oatmeal 

Few Americans appreciate the tre- 
mendous sacrifices made by New Zea- 
land in the last two wars. Among the 
Allies she ranked high in percentage of 
men under arms, men overseas and men 
killed in action. She rushed the cream 
of her manhood into Africa and Crete 
and Narvik and Singapore. Then she 
watched, helpless, as the Japs crept 
down the islands until only the miracle 
at Coral Sea prevented actual invasion 
So many New Zealanders were over- 
seas that even women were conscripted 
into labor corps and told where they 
must work. Many American families 
learned how terrible it was to have men 
overseas for three years. New Zealand 
men were gone for a period of five 
years, or more 


Bernard Freyberg was born in Eng- 
land of undistinguished parents and 
at an early age emigrated to New Zea- 
land, where he became a dentist. He 
was not too successful and quit to fight 
in Mexico as a mercenary under Pancho 
Villa. While in the Mexican desert he 
heard that England had gone to war 
Rushing across the Atlantic, he joined 
the New Zealand forces in London in 
time to serve at Gallipoli, where under 
intense Turkish fire he swam the Helles- 
pont towing a load of flares with 
which to deceive the Turks about the 
true landing place. Later, in France, 
while suffering from four bullet wounds, 
he led three desperate charges and in a 





fourth took a fortified village. Later he 
performed other wild feats and won 
most of the medals a soldier could win. 
He was hailed by Sir James Barrie as 
“the bravest soldier in the war.” He was 
knighted and has now returned to New 
Zealand as the perscnal representative 
of the King, a post previously held by 
titled nobodies 

Today when Freyberg stands stiffly 
at attention during public functions he 
is often attended by a stumpy, square- 
jawed chap who by many is conceded 
to have been the bravest soldier in 
World War II. Charles Upham was a 
schoolteacher, but his behavior under 
fire seems incredible. Once he rose 
from a severe attack of dysentery to 
lead his men against enormous odds, 
“thus becoming the first skeleton ever 
to win the Victoria Cross.” In fact, he 
is the only fighting man ever to win two 
Victoria Crosses, and he was even rec- 
ommended for a third! But the generals 
said halt: “Three would be too many, 
even for a New Zealander.” When he 
returned home his nation offered him a 
gift of $30,000. He refused, saying, “Set 
up a scholarship for the children of the 
blokes who didn’t get back.” Now he 
tends sheep on his small farm, a quiet, 
sawed-off chap who might serve as the 
model for the typical New Zealander. 

The nation lives by trading agricul- 
tural products to Great Britain. The 
first Merino sheep were landed by Cap- 
tain Coak in 1773, and within a hun- 
dred years the wool industry supported 
the country. Scientists discovered that 
New Zealand's grass could be the 
world’s best except for a lack of cobalt 
in the soil. Now the blue mineral is 
added each year, sometimes by air- 
plane, and the pasturage is spectacu- 
larly rich 

Great sheep ranches, called stations, 
run Merinos on the sides of mountain 
ranges. Lilybank is typical, a station of 


70,000 acres and 6000 sheep nestled be- 
tween 10,000-foot peaks at the head of 
a superb lake. In the fall (April-June) 
the Merinos are mustered out of the 
mountains for eye clipping—so they 
can see—and belly stripping—so their 
shaggy wool won't freeze into the snow. 
To do the rounding up, teams of three 
comb the mountains. The top man 
walks along the slopes at the 7000-foot 
line, tossing stones at the sheep to keep 
them moving downhill. He signals his 
two companions by setting fires on 
mountain peaks, and upon him depends 
the thoroughness of the muster. 

During winter (July-September) the 
men of Lilybank do the hard work of a 
sheep station. Sometimes on foot, often 
on snowshoes, they snowrake, or scuff 
tracks through blizzards so that sheep 
can follow them to caches of feed. For- 
tunately, the Merino has learned to live 
through snow: that would kill other 
sheep and has the good habit, if totally 
stranded, of eating wool off the backs 
of other sheep to stay alive. Even so, 
during a winter of bad snow Lilybank 
may lose up to 25 per cent of its flock 
and in 1895 lost every one. 

In spring (October-December) Lily- 
bank becomes a flowering wonderland, 
and since Merinos lamb best when left 
alone, the men rebuild fences, cull out 
bad stock and clean up the station. 

In summer (January-March) the shear- 
ing takes place. Since the climate is 
rugged, all shearing is done by hand so 
as to leave about an inch of wool to 
warm the sheep. This is slow work, for 
a stripping machine could handle 160 


sheep while hand clippers take care of 


100. But since few Merinos are ever 
sold for meat, careful clipping is the 
most important part of the year’s work 

Today the dairy industry of North 
Island has passed wool in national im- 
portance, and many New Zealanders 
predict that soon huge refrigerator ships 
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“But it should be perfectly obvious that I'm not overweight.” 
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SEE THE DESERT IN ALL ITS BEAUTY. Exotic blossoms will soon unfold in Tucson's magic 
climate... for Tucson has more sunshine than any other resort city. Come enjoy it, too! 


Ted, of cold? 
W Wau, 


PLAY AND LOAF IN GLORIOUS SUNSHINE. 
Go around in shirt sleeves. Swim in out- 
door pools. Ride horseback. Golf at fine 
country clubs. Drive down the new paved 
highway to Guaymas, in romantic old Mex- 
ico, for the most exciting fishing of your 
life. Go on chuckwagon picnics in the vel- 
vety nights! 


THRILL TO WESTERN HOSPITALITY. Friend. 
liness is as abundant as the sunshine. There 
are plentiful accommodations of all kinds 
at sensible rates... smart hotels, colorful 
guest ranches, ultra-modern motels, apart- 
ments and cottages. Youngsters thrive men- 
tally and physically at accredited ranch and 
public schools and University of Arizona 
Coming this spring: Tucson Festival of 
the Arts. 


LEAVE WORRIES BEHIND. Come to Tucson 
and relax. Shop in glamorous stores. Enjoy 
your favorite sport. Visit historic missions, 
national parks, Indian fairs and rodeos. 
There’s sun and fun galore in Tucson! 
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joy Sum+ hum HOW 
, SUMMY TUcsom 


x 

GET A SUMMER TAN NOW in Tucson's ex- 
hilarating sunshine. Take your first step 
now away from snow and rain by sending 
the coupon below to Tucson Sunshine Cli- 
mate Club, 5005-D Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona. 
Decide where you want to stay...and come 
soon —see Tucson's enchanted desert in 
bloom! 


THIS WINTER Your PLACE IN THE SUN IS 


ycgor 


IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
| Tucson Sunsmine Cumate Cius 
5005-D Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 
Name 
Address 
Zone Suate 
1 am interested in: (type of accommodation) 
(type of school) 
(information on) 
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GALO CHA “MODERNA 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
LIGHTWEIGHS 


AIR-VENTED OVERSHOES 





Imported from Brazil 


If you'd rather go barefoot than struggle with old-style, 
hot and clumsy rubbers, you'll appreciate the style and comfort of modern 


Galocha Moderna, the international rubbers for men. 


LIGHTER—Galocha Moderna are about half the weight of ordinary 
rubbers. 


BETTER FITTING——Galocha Moderna are flexible—you can roll them 
into a fist-sized package. 
pull off in mud 


They slip on easily, fit snugly, won't 


you in balance. 


sign ventilates 


MORE COMFORTABLE—Galocha Moderna’s exclusive de 


your feet, lets them “breathe. 


SMARTER—The crisp, clean lines of Galocha Moderna keep you well- 





LONGER WEARING—-Molded in one piece from pure Para rubber, 
Galocha Moderna are tear-resistant. Their non-skid treads keep 


dressed even in the rain. 





REMEMBER — in heavy weather, go light-footed in Galocha Moderna! 


MOST GOOD SHOE STORES CARRY GALOCHA MODERNA. HERE IS A PARTIAL LIST: 


CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert 5. Atkins 
CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT 
Howland Dry Goods 
Mellin. Freeman Shoes 
DAN BURY 
t ocane & Sons 
HARTFORD 
James Lawrence & Son 
MANCHE rER 
Cliffords Men's Shop 
MpPY r TOWN 
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Hert rt's Me 
NEW BRIT AN, 
J 


POn ATI 
I ' 


ILLINOIS 
CHK ‘ 
Bont 
Flore? 
LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEAN 
Rube Bros 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 

‘ rtise Men 
rdan Maresh ¢ 
MERIDG t 


t 
J 
CA 
GARDNt k 

Garbose Bros 
HY ty! 

Over Shoe 

NORTH ADAM 

I r 
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A. 8. BECK SHOES FOR MEN, 


NOR TRAMP TON 


sPRinc FL r. dD 
Haynes & Ir 
wh I [AMSTOWN 
, alah 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 
Bosau's Shoes 
Florsheim Shoe Shop 
ot ;& Ha her 
Whaling Shoe Dept 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Florsheim Shoe Shop 
Paul Steketee & Sor 
KALAMAZOO 


Breed velid's Shoe Store 


MONTANA 


BILLING 
Vaughn-Ragsdale Co 
BOsEMAP 


Mis 


Dix 

NEW JERSEY 

ATI x wbbe cCITy 
M 

BRIDG I TON 

NE WARK 
Hillm 

NEW YORK 

ALBANY 
wartz & Le 

BINGHAMTON 
Li r, Dick 
Parlor ¢ 

BROOKLYN 
Adler 


Eggers & ik 
BUFFALO 
The Brocktor 


Sat tler's 

ENDICOTT 
Endicott Shoe Co 

NEW VORK CITY 

Adler *for Mer 
‘ 


1 ‘ x 
Berg Holzmar 
, le's Men's 


un W: anamaker 


wler's Shoes, Inc 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
Wallace Company 
ROCHESTER 
Florsheim Shoe Store 
Manufacturers Shoe Outlet 
cParlin Clothing Co. 
SCHENECT ADY 


use Men's Shop 
1 Shoe Store 
ere Shoe Outlet 


H. Cooper's Sons, Inc 
UTICA 
Flemma Bros., Inc 


OHIO 
AK RON 
Th AP ky Co 
EVELAND 
The Higbee ¢ 
DAYTON 
Me itan Clothing Co 
TOLEDO 
B. R. Baker Co. 
WILLOUGHBN 


Shoes 


OREGON 
PORTLAND 
Meier & Frank Co. 
ALEM 
B 1 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN 

Hees Brothers 
ALTOONA 

pe Wm, F. Gable Co. 
V ng Men's Shop 
ae THLEHEM 

lexy 
ki dler Shoe Store 
JOHNSTOWN 
Penn Traffic Co 
NEW KENSINGTON 
Miller Bros. Shoes 
PHIL. ADELPHIA 
ar © Stores 

é on aiee Service 
rveuting’s 
Gimbel Bros 
Lit Br 
MacDonald & ¢ ampbell 


PITTSBURGH 
a Bros 
ufmann's 

RE. ADING 


wsheim Shoe Store 


Silverman's Shoes 
UNIONTOWN 

Campbell oy ay 
WILKES-BARR 

Lazarus Dept Se ore 
WILLIAMSPORT 

Fred Kimmerer & Co. 
RHODE ISLAND 
NEWPORT 

Burke's Shoe Store 
PROVIDENCE 

Gantnier’s Men's Shop 

The Outlet Company 
UTAH 
SALT I AKE ( CITY 

The Paris 


WASHINGTON 
P. : oO 
asco Clothing Co. 
pu . I —) vom 
x 
SE AT’ r1 " 
Foundation Shoe Co 
SPOKANE 
Hearn's 
Spokane Dry Goods Co 
Warn & War 
WALLA WALLA 
Seotty’s Men's Shop 
Seil's Shoe Store 
YAKIMA 
cC utcheon’s Family 
Shoe Store 
WISCONSIN 
STOUGHTON 
The K. & H. Co 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Frederick's Men's Wear 
Stores, ne 
ulius Garfincke!l & ( 
Nilliam Hahn & Co 
Lansburgh & Bros., Inc 
Potomac Rubber Co 
ALASKA 
KODIAK 
Russell's Men's Store 


stores in principal cities in the East, South and Middle West 
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will run between Auckland and San 
Francisco carrying “our beautiful but- 
ter north.” 

No matter how important dairying 
becomes, the sheep industry will always 


. be remembered as the one which gave 


New Zealand its character. The lore of 
the top man, tramping the lonely peaks, 
is strong in New Zealand blood. For ex- 
ample, touching Lilybank on the east, 
high among mountain passes, is the 
most famous of stations, Mesopotamia. 
Here in 1860 appeared a scrawny Eng- 
lishman with £4000 of his father’s 
money. He had many wild and moving 
experiences, including a hundred-mile 
dash through a snowstorm to the land 
office where he defended his station 
against a fraudulent claim, after which 
“he astonished everyone by working off 
his excitement playing Bach’s Fugues 
He was obsessed by the 
mountains that fringed Mesopotamia, 


for two hours.” 


Columbia University 


© How did tiny 
King’s College of 
1754 grow into 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, educa- 
tional colossus and alma ma- 
ter extraordinary? And why 
was Nicholas dubbed “Mi- 
raculous’’? Henry Morton 
Robinson, Columbia alumnus 
and author of the best-selling 
The Cardinal, pays a percep- 
tive visit to his old school in 
your February HoLipay. 


and from his speculations concerning 
what might lie beyond them grew Ere- 
whon, by Samuel Butler. The young so- 
cial dreamer was successful as a station 
owner and in nearly five years doubled 
his investment, yet locally he is remem- 
bered for the fact that when he built his 
thatched hut he stupidly placed the 
thatches upside down so that all the 
rain ran inside, “‘an extraordinary thing 
for so clever a man to do.” 

The modern New Zealander is apt to 
be impatient with the sheepmen. Now 
the emphasis is all upon manufacturing, 
with the nation trying vainly to make 
items which common sense would tell 
her to import. The result is a marked 
decline from what was once called “the 
highest standard of living yet attained 
by all the people of any nation.” 

The competition for labor is ridicu- 
lous. Employers must bribe help to 
work and are lucky if beginners stay 
long enough to learn a trade. Consider 
one advertisement of thirty-nine lines, 
begging girls to come to work. Twenty- 
five lines relate to the bonus system, the 
newly decorated tearoom, provisions 
for time off, assurance of constant 
radio music during working hours, 
plus the plea, “Bring your parents 
with you if you would like their 
opinion of the working conditions.” 
The ad ends: “What Girl Could Ask 
for More?” 

Apparently many do, because an- 
other shop offers, in addition to the 
above: free permanent waves, daily car- 
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fare, taxis home on late nights and tick- 
ets to the movies twice a week. 

An inadequate labor force plus a 
rigid 40-hour week means that New 
Zealand is underproduced in everything 
except mutton, butter and wool. The 
country has immense deposits of coal, 
yet coal is often imported from Aus- 
tralia or even the United States. There 
is abundance of wool, but carpeting is 
not available. There are fine forests, but 
little lumber; great wealth, but not 
enough homes. 

At Foxdown Farm near Timaru I 
watched Bob Ford work 1200 acres, 
run 3200 Romney sheep for mutton 
and 100 Aberdeen-Angus cattle for beef. 
He could get no hired help. Bob and his 
wife worked fourteen hours a day, 
seven days a week. They were making a 
pile of money, but they were burning 
themselves out. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


Until recently New Zealanders re- 
fused to believe that their living stand- 
ards had slipped. Then, in 1950, they 
played host to the Empire Games, 
which brought newsmen from all parts 
of the Commonwealth. The result was 
some of the most staggering criticism a 
country has ever absorbed, and all of it 
delivered by members of the family. An 
Australian: “I get an over-all impression 
of gloom and depression. All public 
services are shockingly out of date.” A 
Londoner: “Even our English cities, 
with austerity and restrictions, are 
immeasurably more cheerful, better 
equipped and better serviced for out- 
of-town visitors.” A Canadian: “Serv- 
ice in stores and shops is poor. Goods 
are shoddy.” 

New Zealand was stunned. In the 
discussions that followed there was a 
common explanation: “Everyone’s got 
it too easy. We've all got minimum 
wages, social security. Nobody gives a 
hang.” 

There is much that is truly won- 
derful in New Zealand, much that is 
third-class. And thoughtful New Zea- 
landers know that only very hard work 
will eliminate the latter. 

But who will do the work? New Zea- 
land is dangerously underpopulated. 
(World average is 41 persons per square 
mile; United States, 48; Japan, 532; 
New Zealand, 16.) Steps are being 
taken to increase immigration, but the 
fact that New Zealand is exclusively 
British means that only British immi- 
grants are welcome. In Dunedin a com- 
mittee facing this problem passed three 
resolutions: (1) Our population lack is 
critical. Something must be done. (2) 
But since we are of British stock, only 
British immigrants should be sought. 
(3) And since Australia is so much 
worse off than we (fewer than three per- 
sons to the square mile), let’s wait until 
they get all they need. 

Tragically, of every hundred English- 
men who do arrive as immigrants, as 
many as forty go right back home. Their 
reasons: “No houses to live in.” “The 
beer is too weak.” “We can’t stand 
those New Zealand week ends.” 

This latter is an astonishing phenom- 
enon. Because of the forty-hour week, 





only fruit, candy and hot-food stores 
may open on Saturday. You cannot 
buy groceries, meat, milk, or bread. No 
haircuts, no visits to doctor or dentist, 
no shoes repaired. Few restaurants are 
open. Life comes to a deathly standstill. 
The best description came from a work- 
ingman: “We have two Sundays a week, 
except that on Saturday we have horse 
racing.” The result of knocking two full 
days out of every week, plus working 
only about thirty-three hours out of the 
forty-hour week, is that economic pro- 
duction has inevitably deteriorated. It 
is quite possible that the social legisla- 
tion of Seddon and Savage has reached 
the point of diminishing returns. 

Yet I cannot wholly subscribe to the 
harsh criticisms by the visitors to the 
Empire Games. Life in New Zealand is 
wonderfully pleasant. Each home has a 
garden of glorious flowers. Evergreen 
trees abound and make the landscape 
lovely. The sea is always available and 
no home is far from mountains and 
lakes. New Zealand food is superb, 
even if the cooking is sometimes pretty 
bad. There are, moreover, five unique 
delicacies: soup made from -sautéed 
toheroa clams, pronounced by the 
former Prince of Wales to be “the finest 
soup ever made”; grilled mutton bird, 
a baby sea fow! whose parents cram its 
rubber belly with so many fresh fish 
that it cannot move, so that when it is 
cooked it tastes like chicken with a 
streak of trout; Colonial Goose, which 
is strong mutton, sliced wafer thin and 
served with onion stuffing and an almost 
black gravy: the best little tea cakes in 
the world; and whitebait, a tiny trans- 
parent fish sold by the pint. Gourmets 
can go into trances over a mess of fresh 
whitebait pitched into a batter of 
whipped eggs with a touch of onion and 
fried into a thick, brown fritter. 

And the relaxation of life in New 
Zealand is appealing. In addition to the 
two Sundays there are frequent stops 
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for tea, a willingness to yarn at any 
time, plus an unbounded hospitality. 
New Zealand children are kept in school 
uniforms till they are seventeen or 
eighteen on the theory that if a boy is 
in knee pants till that age he won't be 
in a hurry to mature into a criminal. 
The plan works, for the crime rate is 
low. 

The care of children is a special New 
Zealand concern. In the early 19th cen- 
tury, Truby King, a childless doctor at 
a mental institution, became interested 
in feeding pigs, with which he developed 
nutrition tables. He adopted a waif and 
found that his tables worked equally 
well on human beings, and within a few 
years he had pioneered child-care cen- 
ters. Later, young girls were encour- 
aged to study child care, and today 
Karitanes—named after the hill where 
Truby King worked—study the prob- 
lem of “Helping the mother and saving 
the child.” Karitanes are in great de- 
mand, and when one reports for duty 


she assumes sole charge of the child. 
Karitanes are neither nurses nor serv- 
ants. They usually marry young and 
make wonderful mothers. To them is 
given much credit for the fact that New 
Zealand babies are so healthy. 

All young things seem to grow well 
in this country. Animals brought here 
from all over the world have multiplied 
enormously, because New Zealand has 
few predatory creatures. American 
deer increased so rapidly that now 
the government hires cullers who 
roam the valleys shooting does. Even 
plants run wild in this fertile land. 
Gorse was brought in to decorate 
gardens, and in a few years the mag- 
nificent yellow shrub was a national 
menace. 

But there was one introduction which 
has made New Zealand famous wher- 
ever sportsmen gather. The rainbow 
trout was brought down from Canada 
and the United States. Instantly it took 
to the cold, dashing rivers where no 
predators fed upon its young. Soon the 
famous game fish grew to gigantic size, 
and New Zealand became known, quite 
properly, as The Sportsman’s Para- 
dise. This wonderland is at its best at 
Alan Pye’s Huka Lodge, at the north- 
ern end of Lake Taupo. 


ANGLERS’ HEAVEN 


Here, beside the swift-flowing Wai- 
kato River near a gorge where waters 
roar between rocks, Pye has built a 
fisherman’s retreat that can have few 
equals anywhere. In a homey lodge he 
serves remarkable meals: fresh chicken, 
trout for breakfast, all the eggs you can 
eat, steak, always two immense desserts 
with four pitchers of cream that has to 
be ladled out. Nearby a thermal spring 
pumps mildly sulphurous hot water 
into a deep pool walled off by ever- 
greens so that fishermen and their wives 
can go bathing in the raw. 

But food and hot baths are not the 
leading attractions at Huka Lodge, for 
in the river and in Lake Taupo abound 
monstrous rainbows. The average fish 
caught at Pye’s weighs about seven 
pounds, and each will feed four people. 

I have known New Zealand in many 
weathers and I have served with its 
quiet men in most corners of the Pa- 
cific. | have never met people more 
deeply convinced that theirs is the one 
good land. But whenever I think I un- 
derstand even slightly what makes this 
radical-conservative country tick, | am 
brought up sharp by some new experi- 
ence. When I started to write this article 
I went for one last look at a city I have 
grown to love: placid Christchurch, 
with its English cathedral and stuffy 
manner. Here on the broad plains of 
Canterbury | felt that | had come at 
last to the true meaning of New Zea- 
land : English forever, reluctant to move 
ahead, confirmed in the defense of hu- 
man dignity. Then I turned one more 
corner and stumbled upon the fastest- 
growing religion in conservative Christ- 
church. There it was! A store-front 
chapel with the pastor's Model T Ford 
parked outside, and on the walls the 
mystical words: Peace! Peace! Peace! 
FATHER Divine! THE END 
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Santa Fe is the only railroad entering Grand Canyon National Park. 
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There’s only one Grand Canyon. 
It’s in northern Arizona—and it took 
a million years to make. 


Harvey hospitality at El Tovar Hotel 
and the Bright Angel Lodges. 

This month is a fine time to see 
the Canyon from the South Rim — 
the only part of Grand Canyon open 
the year round. 


There’s only one railroad entering 
this National Park. It’s the Santa Fe 
—and its Pullmans take you direct to 
the South Rim the year round. 

Last year well over a half million 
people saw the spectacular grandeur 
of Grand Canyon, 
enjoyed rim drives 
and trail trips, and 
the traditional Fred 
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In the past few years, some excit- 
ing changes have made the land 
of oranges and sunshine more 
fun than ever...look! 


YOU'LL EXPLORE MORE OF THE DESERT 
AND MOUNTAINS! New and improved 
highw ays invite you farther than ever 
into the warm, mysterious desert... 

and up to the high land of de ep blue 
lakes and fast-running streams. 


YOU'LL ENJOY MORE OF THE OCEAN 
AND SUBTROPICAL VALLEYS! Express 
highways take you through orange 
and avocado groves to the Pacific 
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with its white sands pe licans Hying 
fish, a magic Pacific isle. 


THERE'S MORE FOR YOU IN MOVIE- 
LAND! Homes of the stars, fine cafes, 
OVE prenic res, radio shows, famous 
bands, famous names. And now... 
te levision has been added! Seven sta- 
tions. Some with studios large enough 
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THE 
HOLIDAY AWARDS 


FOR 1950 


--- to those movies and movie-makers 


that have. in the past year. made outstanding and honest 


contributions to the role of 


the American movie as an ambassador abroad 


COLD wars and hot wars, conferences and crises, big 
and little international lies, tension and suspicion— 
these are part and parcel of the shrinking world we live 
in today. Communication and transportation have 
made nations, both friendly and unfriendly, next-door 
neighbors in a community of chaos. Radios blare 
across international borders, ignoring curtains of iron 
or gossamer. Ideas are exchanged in spite of censor- 
ship. The striped-pants diplomat is a national repre- 
sentative and important as such, but the intentions and 
aspirations of his nation are no longer a mystery of the 
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diplomatic pouch. A nation today is known less by its 
foreign policy and more by the things it makes and 
ships abroad. Diplomats must play second fiddle to au- 
tomobiles, food and fabric, electric refrigerators, sewing 
machine, and movies. Most ofall perhaps, and partic- 
ularly in the case of the United States .. . to movies. 

It is with this inescapable diplomatic function of 
movies that the HoLipay Awards are concerned. HOLI!- 
DAY has always been interested in the movies as one of 
the major factors of entertainment in the United States 
and the world. HOLIDAY is particularly interested in the 
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To Twentieth Centur 


motion picture best and most honest 


-Fox for the 


y reflecting American life. 


ideals and people to the rest of the world 


THE JACKPOT 


movies as ambassadors. Our writers and editors, 
perforce, see the impact of the United States on 
the rest of the world, and observe the impres- 
sions—often erroneous, sometimes ludicrous, 


that the rest of the world has 
of the United States. 


sometimes tragic 


Ho.ipay is devoted neither to preachments nor 


to gratuitous crusading, but as a magazine of 


travel and entertainment it cannot afford an 
ostrich attitude to the problems of man’s free 
existence in the world today. The influence of the 
American movie throughout the world is almost 
too great to be estimated. The HoLipAY Awards, 
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to those movies and those movie-makers who 
most responsibly and honestly reflect life in the 
United States to the rest of the world, seem to us 
to be a proper function of our magazine as well 
as to fillan obvious gap in existing movie awards. 

A few words should make clear what the HOLI- 
DAY Awards are not. They are not decorations for 
the tasteless horn-blowing that still passes for 
propaganda in many minds. The people of the 
world are increasingly suspicious of propaganda, 
and the most suspicious are those people who live 
in the shadow of Russia and her satellites. Con- 
tinuously travelers report to us public reaction in 
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these areas. Theaters showing the latest message 
picture from the U.S.S.R., at low admission prices 
or even free, attract only a small scattering of cus- 
tomers, while the cinema down the street, showing 
the latest Esther Williams Technicolor musical at 
regular or premium prices has a long queue of 
patrons waiting at the box office. By and large, 
where free will is in operation, people prefer to 
see even the mediocre output of Hollywood to the 
best-tailored product of the Soviet culture mill. 

It would be premature to accept this fact, 
throw our caps in the air with glee and give our- 
selves up to complete self-satisfaction. Granted 














To Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for the low-budget 


motion picture best and most honestly reflecting American life, 


ideals and people to the rest of the world 


MYSTERY STREET 


that Hollywood is widely popular, does its re- 
flection of American life help us abroad? In the 
spring of 1950 an influential literary magazine, 
The Saturday Review, devoted several issues to 
worry about the ambassadorial role of American 
movies. Mostly it viewed with alarm, deploring 
the large incidence of westerns, gangster mov- 
ies, sensational melodramas and horfor films 
which are the only firsthand reflection of Amer- 
ican life which much of the world sees. We think 
this worry was overdone and overserious. We 
had rather see audiences in Japan and Germany 
fracturing themselves over the antics of Abbott 


and Costello (which, incidentally, they do) than 
cudgeled into viewing myriad documentaries on 
Boulder Dam and the workings of the public- 
school system. But we do feel that The Saturday 
Review helped perform a praiseworthy public 
service in bringing the propaganda importance 
of the American movie before the public eye. 

We would be horrified, as we’re sure The Sat- 
urday Review itself would be, at the prospect of 
anything resembling a Governmental censorship 
of movies for foreign showing. This would prob- 
ably mean our finding ourselves, in the foreign 
movie market, answering dull Russian propa- 
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ganda pieces with equally dull American ones. 
We would lose both audience and friends and, in 
so losing, sacrifice one of our most potent weap- 
ons in the quest for international understanding. 

Without apologizing for the bottom barrel 
scrapings of Hollywood, for the overdone sex film, 
for thecorny cops-and-robbers film, for the sadis- 
tic film of violence and the cliché western, we 
feel that Hollywood has so far done an amazingly 
good, if occasionally unwitting, job of making 
friends for us abroad. American films in Japan 
have been a potent factor in winning the Japa- 
nese people to realization that America is by no 
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means a destined enemy. The Japanese them- 
selves have organized attendance groups who go 
to American movies to study American life 2s 
well as for entertainn And they go not to spe 
cial educational movies, but to regular-run fea- 
tures. Discussion groups meet after the film to 
analyze and interpret its story in terms of Amer- 
ican life. Some groups furnish Japanese librettos 
for American movies so that movie-goers may 
learn English as they are entertained. One pleasant 
source of English-language education, and a pop- 
ular one with Japanese interested in U. S. movies, 
has been The Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer. 
American films have often been rply criti- 
cized abroad, both for political naiveté and for 
chauvinism. But largely this criticism, sometimes 
quite just, has come from the same upper-level in- 
tellectuals who criticize American films in Amer- 
ica. The average movie-goer continues to patron- 
ize and enjoy American movies with little worry 
about whether the plastic values of the early Chap- 
lin films are more subtly evocative than the twin- 
kle of Miss Betty Grable’s legs in her latest non- 
intellectual triumph. And, latterly, even the for- 
eign critics have become more kindly disposed to- 
ward the American film. Hollywood in its entirety 
may not yet have come of age, but in the last few 
years some of its products—Sunset Boulevard, 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre, The Asphalt Jungle, 
The Men, No Way Out, All About Eve and easily 
half a dozen others—have shown that America 
can make quality movies as well as corn balls. A 
record, incidentally, in which Hollywood shows a 
national level at least equal to that of the book- 
publishing business or of the fine arts, and inci- 
dentally of our own magazine business. 
Unfriendly governments have attempted to use 
American films against America. The Grapes of 
Wrath was playéd up by both the late Nazi gov- 
ernment of Germany and by Russia as reflecting 
woeful conditions of unemployment. But the film 
could not be proved to have harmed America at 
the level of the average movie-going German or 
Russian. Records of conferences between Hitler 
and his generals actually show that the Fihrer 
was naive, believing from the impression he had 


Bette Davis and Gary Merrill (below) in a crucial 
moment from the Mankiewicz-directed All About Eve. 











received from countless viewings of The Grapes 
of Wrath, that’ the American GI was an apa- 
thetic dustbowler with nothing to fight to pre- 
serve. His error has been documented by history. 
In Russia, the plight of the Joad family seemed 
minimal to many Russian audiences because, 
after all, the Joads did have a jalopy of their own, 
shoes, and clothing which, by some Russian 
standards, was quite classy. 

Honest views of American life, even of its least 
pleasant side, have usually backfired against those 
who tried to use them as anti-American propa- 
ganda. It is very hard to show simply the bad side 
of American life without showing some: of the 
good, and this good, in terms of housing, indi- 
vidual freedom, living standards and gadgets of 
mechanical civil.zation, is incredibly appetizing 
to most of the rest of the world. A scene of police 
brutality, clipped from a newsreel to be used 
against the United States by Russia, had one of 
those unexpected effects. The viewers were less 
interested in the beating up ofa striker than in the 
quality of clothing the striker wore. And so on, 
ad almost infinitum. 

The standards set up for the HoLipay Awards 
are very simple ones, the same standards actu- 
ally that we would use to judge any picture... 
with the one important difference that all through 
them runs the question of what impression of 
American life is being presented. It is this special 
difference that removes from Award considera- 
tion a number of otherwise fine movies which 
may, simply as movie making, be better than our 
final Award winners. Sunset Boulevard, for exam- 
ple, and A// About Eve certainly deserve special 
mention in any list of 1950s outstanding movies. 
But both of them, great as they are, deal with 
segments of American life which are tiny com- 
pared to the life of the nation as a whole, and 
scarcely typical. No Way Out is a fine and honest 
movie and should do us more good than harm 
abroad, but the problem upon which it focuses 
offers a favorite target for the Russians. And thus 
with a handful of other fine movies. The Jackie 
Robinson Story had a basic story which could have 


been a courageous and honest interpretation of 


Mala Powers (below) in a scene from Outrage, the 
sensitive and nonsensational Lupino film on rape. 
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to the rest of the world 
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America, but its producers could not 
resist the fatal impulse to sermonize 
and propagandize beyond the action of 
the film. And because of this, because 
of tinger-pointed speeches about De- 
mocracy, it bogs down just as dully and 
unconvincingly at its end, as the anti- 
pathetic pictures from other propa- 
ganda sources. The Next Voice You 
Hear attempted an honest picture of 
American life, but endowed its charac- 
ters with so many clichés of the Joe 
Smith American school, and flirted so 
tastelessly with the Demiurge as a sort 
of bumbling Doctor Gillespie that it 
lost its message. The challenge of the 
Houipay Awards has been a hard one 
to fill 


WHAT WINS AN AWARD? 


For, first of all, the picture must be 
entertaining. And the entertainment 
must be more than the sugar-coating 
which covers many straight propa- 
ganda movies. It must be a movie worth 
seeing, even if its elements of honest 
reflection of American life did not ex- 
ist. It can be comedy or tragedy, high 
social drama or musical extravaganza, 
but it must involve its audience in its 
plot and problems, take them into its 
own world. 

It should reflect the fact that Amer- 
icans are decent, friendly people. And 
it should preferably not reflect this 
fact in a narrowly patriotic way. That 
is, it should not declare stridently that 
Americans are nice people and imply 
that being nice is an American monop- 
oly. 

It should reflect the good life in 
America, but the good life that actu- 
ally exists. The implication, too fre- 
quent, that all American working girls 
live in penthouse apartments and marry 
their bosses, who live in even fancier 
penthouse apartments, is neither accu- 
rate nor good diplomacy. What we 
have in America is good enough to sell; 
we don’t need to give it a trick presenta- 
tion. And the good life reflected should, 
if possible, steer clear of the overworked 
and discredited symbols dear to the 
propagandists. 

Mom’s Apple Pie and The Right to 
Boo the Dodgers, The Ole Swim- 
ming Hole, and You, Too, Can be 
President, are not so much deliberately 
dishonest as tarnished with too fre- 
quent and too cynical use 

Our film need not necessarily be a 
comedy, but, unless it is a deliberately 
serious film, it should reflect good hu- 
mor. Laughter is an honest leveler of 
international boundaries. More sympa- 
thy may be evoked by a series of prat 
falls than by ail the heavy-handed, 
pointing-with-pride propaganda 
Chaplin, British though he 
has remained, has still been one of 


screened 


America’s most universally beloved 
ambassadors. Walt Disney, dealing in 
the frontierless fantasy of childhood is 
an American diplomat. International 
may be a 


mechanism, but 


understanding seriously 


complicated laugh- 
ter lubricates it 

A favorite foreign gibe at America, 
since travelers first came to visit us, has 


been at our lack of culture compared to 
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that of the Old World. The easy canard 
still exists, although the whole world to- 
day is new and changing. Our ideal 
picture should be honest in terms of 
American culture, eschewing the lifted 
pinky of Continental imitation on the 
one hand and the raucous self-cheering 
of Babbittry on the other. We should 
not pretend to be what we are not, but 
we should not play the caricatured buf- 
foon to the world. Our culture in the 
broadest sense—the life of our people, 
our folkways—is nothing to be ashamed 
of, nothing to be coy about. This is a 
great and various nation full of good 
and bad and it can afford to be shown 
unashamed in its true colors. They run 
the wholespectrum and are not confined 
to red, white and blue. 

It goes without saying that our movie 
should be above average in writing, in 
technical quality and in acting. Though 
the American film in general has done a 
good job of diplomacy for us abroad, 
our awards should stand for something 
better than good. There are scores of 
movies that may help an understanding 
of America but which are still trite in 
conception and wooden in execution. 





Travel Maxims 


@ Turn all care out of your head 
as soon as you mount the chaise. 


@ Do not think about frugality: 
your health is worth more than 
it can cost. 

@Do not continue any 
journey to fatigue. 
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@Take now and then a day’s 
rest. 

@eGet a 
you can. 
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@ Cast away all anxiety and keep 
your mind easy. 
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The higher the level of our movie ex- 
ports, the better hope we have to live in 
peace and understanding with our 
neighbors. And it would be hard at 
present to name any nation which is 
not a neighbor. 

Finally, our awards must make some 
recognition of Hollywood's own strug- 
gle toward better moviemaking. Holly- 
wood is an endless subject for smart 
and uninformed criticism, for glib and 
often groundless abuse. The movie 
business is an intensely complicated one 
and that it has managed to survive 
abuses and crises which might have 
completely distorted any 
business less closely held to the public 
heart is obvious evidence in its favor. 

Withall these considerations to guide 
us, rejection of pictures and of picture 
makers was easier than selection. We 
had in mind, from the beginning, four 
awards. One to that movie, of all the 
year’s crop, irrespective of budget or 
prestige, which best reflected American 
life and American ideals to the rest of 
the world. The picture should be pro- 
duced in the United States. Selection 
would be made on a basis of honesty, 


ruined or 
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interest, entertainment and cultural 
quality (in the broadest sense) rather 
than on obvious and broad propaganda 
content or intent. 

Since one of the most reassuring signs 
of recent years in movie making has 
been the emergence of the quality low- 
budget film; since the run-of-the-mill 
low-budget film has often, in the eyes of 
sensitive observers, been the worst of- 
fender in misinterpreting America; 
since one of the most frequent criti- 
cisms of Hollywood abroad has been 
its waste and tasteless opulence, we felt 
another award should be given to that 
film, produced in the United States on 
a budget of less than $500,000; which 
best fulfilled the over-all requirements 
set up for the general award. 

Movies are made by people and, in 
any given year, certain personalities 
stand out above the Hollywood scene 
in terms of influence, honesty and im- 
portance. We set up two awards for in- 
dividuals; one to that man—actor, 
producer, director, public relations 
man, whatever—who had done most to 
help the motion-picture industry to 
present American life and ideals hon- 
estly to the rest of the world and to 
raise the international prestige of Hol- 
lywood; a similar award to a woman 
with the same qualifications. 

Our qualifications immediately ruled 
out the many movies made by Amer- 
ican companies abroad. Most of them 
would not have qualified in any case, 
since their subjects, historical or melo- 
dramatically specialized, had little to do 
with main currents of American life. 
Secondly, we could safely rule out most 
native-costume pictures and most west- 
erns as having little to do with life as 
it is lived in the United States today. 
Gangster films, cop-and-robber epics, 
films of straight violence seemed off the 
track for us, though here again, in films 
where technical excellence was high, as 
in The Asphalt Jungle, we were forced 
to question our own judgment. We ap- 
plied no taboo to musicals, but there 
did not seem to be a musical this year 
close enough to present life and far 
enough away from the popular musical 
clichés to qualify. Annie Get Your Gun 
was too patently a period piece and 
Summer Stock, the only other possi- 
bility, let fair tunes and good dancing 
be smothered in a riot of contrivance 
and corn. The most impressive fea- 
tures, the obvious Academy Award 
contenders, all had their social flaws 
for our purposes. 


THE FINAL WINNERS 


Our final selection, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s The Jackpot, manages to 
blend most, if not all, of the character- 
istics we were looking for. The Jackpot 
is not a perfect picture, but it is gener- 
ally honest in its portrayal of American 
life; it is solidly and satisfyingly enter- 
taining; its people, even down to the 
stock comedy interpretations——the 
tough boss, the eccentric interior dec- 
orator, the smooth gambler, the ur- 
bane lawyer—are likable; its settings, 
in realistic interpretation of an upper- 
middle-class American family, are 
neither overgrand nor patronizingly 


tawdry. Best of all, the essential situa- 
tion of the picture is integrally Amer- 
ican, and the over-all feeling left from a 
viewing is warm and friendly without 
being soupily sentimental. 

The Jackpot had its origin in a New 
Yorker article by John McNulty about 
what happened to an actual family 
which won a vast conglomeration of 
prizes in a radio contest. The picture is 
at its bést when it sticks, without too 
much dramatic heightening, to Mc- 
Nulty’s sympathetic record. The first 
third of the movie is as sound tongue- 
in-cheek, friendly documentation of 
American suburban life as has been 
seen in many years. The picture’s flaws 
only appear occasionally in the latter 
two thirds, when unimaginative di- 
rection sometimes forces repetition of 
the same comedy routine too often. 
None of the flaws destroy the effective 
fun and warmth of the movie. 


PLEASANT AMERICAN LIFE 


It treats of a typically American 
phenomenon, radio and the radio give- 
away show, with humorous satire but 
without bitterness. It shows a pleasant 
American family facing life without 
either false security or subhuman be- 
wilderment. It pin-points some of the 
tiny but vital longings and frustrations 
of suburbia. In its minor casting it is 
usually excellent. In its stars, Jimmy 
Stewart and Barbara Hale, it is more 
than fortunate. Jimmy Stewart plays a 
believably hard-working, not unintelli- 
gent young husband. Barbara Hale, as 
his wife, steals the show in terms of 
honesty and sympathy. She is pretty, 
but not in the unconvincingly artificial 
manner which often mars movie house- 
wife portrayals. You can believe in her 
as the mother of two kids, the young 
executive's wife, a homemaker, good 
fun with the gang from the office, an 
understanding companion and a lover. 

Particular praise shquid go to the 
art direction of The Jackpot. In it, a 
suburban home looks like a suburban 
home, not like a pleasure palace. Bar- 
bara Hale’s house dress looks as if it 
might have been bought at your local 
department store. The family car is a 
believable possession. The home in- 
teriors are clutteredly gemiitlich, hon- 
estly lived-in. The department store 
where the hero works is an independent 
medium-sized town store, not a mer- 
chandising monolith of frosted glass 
and chrome tubing. In acting, direct- 
ing, art direction, over-all feeling, The 
Jackpot is America from Montclair to 
Santa Monica, from Bangor to Miami. 

Mystery Street, our low-budget 
award winner, comes from M-G-M, a 
studio more commonly associated with 
outsize and expensive splendor. Mys- 
tery Street was made in fourteen days 
(an economy factor in itself), without 
any major stars, by a new producer, 
Frank Taylor, and a young director, 
John Sturges, for just under $500,000. 
Mystery Street, as the title almost too 
obviously implies, is a detective movie, 
but aside from the opening documen- 
tation of its crime and some latter 
scuffling in its action it concentrates 
on the meticulous course of justice 
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This warmth and honesty as well as 
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at its best as a tool for 


the documentation of can justice 
finding truth, 
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Street's value as an 


not just an easy conviction, 
VUvstery 


bassador 


am- 
Its detective hero ts a second- 
Boston- 
Portuguese, and, policeman or no, he is 


forced to be meticu 


generation American, a 
ous in the matter of 
warrants before searching the premises 
of a suspect. Its average people are not 
ving in the lap of luxury but most of 
them are working hard to preserve such 
idvantages as they have. Elsa Lanches 
ter as the evil boardinghouse keeper 
and Jan Sterling as the murdered girl 
give standout performances. Ricardo 
Montalban, as the Betsy 
Blair as the waitress, Bruce Bennett 
as the Harvard doctor, and Marshall 
Thompson as the young husband are 
not far behind them 

Our 


Who goes to Joseph l 


detective, 


individual award to The Man 
Mankiewicz 
He has been in pictures as writer, pro- 
ducer and director since the early 
1930's and may be remembered fondly 
for everything from comedy (Million 
Dollar Legs) to tragedy (Three 
rades) to social satire (The Philadelphia 
Story and Year). Mr 


Mankiewicz has always loomed fairly 


C one 
Woman of the 


large upon the Hollywood scene, but it 
is only recently that his stature has as- 
sumed real significance. At Twentieth 
Century-Fox, given an intelligently free 
hand by Darryl! Zanuck he has become 
a movie maker of major and benign in- 
fluence Three 


Wives was one of the outstanding films 


Last year’s Letter to 


of the year and won Mankiewicz well- 
deserved Oscars as director and writer 
This year his No Way Out, the most 
outspoken of the Negro cycle films, 
and All 


backstage life, are two of the most 


fhout Eve, an acid study of 


ARY 


talked-about productions on celluloid. 

Mr. Mankiewicz can stand for the 
new maturity which is winning Holly- 
wood respect and recognition abroad, 
but his virtues do not stop there. His 
best pictures have wedded a refusal to 
accept ordinary picture taboos with a 
refusal to the entertainment 
value of a picture simply because it 
touches a problem. As a movie maker 
writer, director and producer—he is 
endlessly valuable to Hollywood and to 
the prestige of American movies in the 
world around us. 

Our feminine award goes to Ida 
Lupino, who has recently branched 
from a, well-established position as an 


lessen 


actress to form her own producing unit, 
Filmakers, and to help produce and 
direct low-budget films of honesty and 
Miss Lupino has been 
and should continue to be an active and 


significance. 


important stimulus to movie making. 
Her first independent picture tackled 
the real, but slighted, problem of unwed 
motherhood. 
timentality 

blatant 


Without excessive sen- 
and equally without 
Not Wanted 
surprised the cliché set not only by 
winning critical acclaim but by mak- 


sensationalism, 
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ing a decent showing at the box office. 
Since then she has touched upon the 
problem of (Never Fear), has 
given us a nonsensational and moving 


polio 


film on the distasteful subject of rape 
(Outrage), and is working on a sports 
movie about tennis which is happily 
distant from the Rover Boy approach 
(Mother of a She has 
forced older, larger producers to sit up 
and take notice. Stars discovered and 
featured by her and her husband part- 
ner, Collier include Sally 
Forrest, Mala Powers, Keefe Brasselle, 
and others who have been snapped up 
by major studios. For pioneering, for 
good picture making, for integrity, Miss 
Lupino has helped Hollywood in the 


eyes of the world 


Champion). 


Young, 


These then are our choices. We feel 
that the challenge to free expression in 
the world today, both at home and 
abroad, and the importance of the mo- 
tion-picture industry in interpreting our 
own nation give these awards a special 
and continuingly timely meaning. We 
feel that Houipay’s field of vision, its 
partiality to entertainment, its preoccu- 
pation with all the world, its essential 
interest in Americans abroad and in 
foreign opinion of America, make the 
Awards a natural 
editorial function. 


extension of our 


THE END 
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My hours of waiting ended when a C-47 landed on the Nanking airfield and taxied briskly up to the control tower. 


To Chungking by 


Machine-gun bullets and 
muddy fields add zest toa plane trip 
during the Chinese Civil War 


By Phe }: Peming 


IN the vast, gray, twenty-mile-long wall which 
the first Ming Emperor built 600 years ago round 
Nanking, disinterested soldiers from 
Szechwan were excavating elaborate redoubts 
and embrasures. The Emperor's idea had been 
that, with so ample a perimeter, the citizens 
would have room to grow sufficient food to en- 
able Nanking to hold out indefinitely in the event 
of a siege; and the defenses—which in point of 


small, 


fact have never, as far as I know, made the 
slightest difference to the fate of the much con- 
quered city—were being perfunctorily revamped 
against the Communists, who, as it turned out, 
soon after marched into the city in April, 1949, 
without any trouble whatever. 

On the airfield outside these walls time passed 
slowly in the spring sunshine. | was flying—or 
rather I thought I was flying—to Lanchow in 
Northwest China, and my plane, due in Nanking 
at 7:30 that morning, had not yet left Shanghai. 
Waiting on airfields is an activity of which I be- 
lieve my experience is well above the average. 
When I hear world travelers talking proudly 
about the number of flying hours they have done, 
| am not greatly impressed. It is the nonflying 
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Mistake 


hours that take it out of you, the elastic and in- 
calculable hours between your time of departure 
and the time you actually take off. The peculiar 
blend of boredom with anxiety, of false hopes 
with unnecessary fears, which characterizes these 
periods, is a stern test of character. Sometimes, of 
course, the traveler is told how much delay there 
will be, and why, and then only a little straight- 
forward patience is called for. 

But very often there is an element of uncer- 
tainty that is strong enough to make him doubt 
Whether he will fly that day at all, whether in the 
evening he may not have to return to the hotel 
he was so glad to quit or to the host whose 
hospitality he suspects he has already over- 
strained. Among connoisseurs of nonflying 
hours there are two sharply divided schools of 
thought: those who hold that it is worse when 
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the aircraft is actually on the airfield 
but is unable to take off for the time 
being, and those who find this situation 
easier to support than one in which the 
aircraft is not visible, being stili (sup- 
posedly) on its way. is 

After all these years I am still not 
quite sure to which school I belong. If 
the aircraft is actually present—immo- 
bile indeed, but glossy and reassuring in 
appearance—it is generally grounded 
by an unfavorable weather report, by a 
mechanical breakdown or—in wartime 
or in some Oriental countries—by the 
nonarrival of an important passenger; 
and at first it seems to us that these 
causes of delay are bound to be tran- 
sient. The weather (which looks perfectly 
good to us) will surely improve; and if 
there really is a bad patch farther along 
our route, cannot they fly over it or 
round it, nowadays? As for that trouble 
with the port engine, or whatever it is, 
the devoted mechanics are already at 
work on it and everyone seems full of 
hope that it will be remedied ere long. 
But gradually, as we wait, the omens be- 
come less and less encouraging. The 
sky clouds over, and some vile fellow 
says that if you get bad weather in this 
part of the world it generally lasts for a 
week. The cowling on the port engine is 
replaced and we gather our belongings 
hopefully together, one inexperienced 
traveler even knocking out his pipe; 
but when they rev her up, although to 
us the roar sounds perfectly satis- 
factory, the crew shake their heads and 
the cowling comes off again. In the end 
the great silver machine, whose air of 
being poised for flight once seemed en- 
couraging, becomes a hateful spectacle, 
a symbol of futility and disillusion- 
ment. 

When it has not yet arrived, we at 
least escape being tantalized by its 
presence; but are we really any better 
off? If after two hours, or three or four, 
it has not arrived, is there any real rea- 
son to suppose that it will ever arrive at 
all? Anything may have happened to it. 
At the distant sound of engines our 
spirits rise, we feel that we are practi- 
cally air-borne already; but the plane, if 
it lands, turns out to belong to some 
other service, and we resume our 
moody vigil with the worst possible 
grace. The stubble on our chins, the 
breakfast which was bolted hastily in 
the dawn and makes us feel dyspeptic, 
remind us of how early we were 
dragged from that state of oblivion 
which we now crave on mental as well 
as physical grounds. We long to deface 
the posters in the waiting room which 
extol the celerity, the comfort, the al- 
most Elysian delights of travel by air. 
We long, above all, to do what we 
came here to do: to fly. 


VIGIL ON A SUITCASE 


But for once, on that spring morning 
at Nanking, delay was not particularly 
irksome. The sun shone, a lark hung 
in the sky and I did not really mind how 
early or late | reached my destination 
in the Northwest. Fatalism is all the 
better for a dash of insouciance and as 
I sat on my suitcase and smoked I could 
afford to look back with tolerance on 


the mental agonies which previous vigils 
of this kind had engendered. I saw 
again the scruffy, dark-gray control 
tower at Dum Dum, outside Calcutta, 
the heat haze liquescent over the run- 
ways, the great kites idling in the sky 
(sometimes they went to sleep up there, 
the pilots used to say, and that was 
when you ran into them, often with 
disastrous results), the palms and ponds 
and water buffaloes of the Bengal mo- 
fussil, the sepoy drivers sleeping like the 
dead in the waiting staff cars, the Blen- 
heims and Hudsons of the early war 
days slowly, reassuringly being super- 
seded by Liberators and Mitchells, 
Mustangs and Mosquitoes. 

If | had been paid a guinea for each 
of the nonflying hours that I spent on 
Dum Dum between the years 1942 and 
1945 I could have bought a yacht, and 
not of the very smallest size either. 


\ 

Lisbon and Lagos, Takoradi and 
Mingalodon and St. What-did-they- 
call-it, in Cornwall: the black waters of 
the long fiord on which, peering through 
the smoke of the burning town, we 
looked down, assessing without opti- 
mism the chances of an R.A.F. flying 
boat running the gantlet of the Luft- 
waffe—it seemed, as I now looked back, 
as if one’s life had been devoted almost 
exclusively to waiting for airplanes. 

At that moment there was a sharp, 
but short, burst of machine-gun fire 
from somewhere to the right of the air- 
field. 

Three little Chinese soldiers, dump- 
linglike in their quilted uniforms, fell 
prudently on their faces. My Chi- 
nese fellow passengers, squatted among 
their belongings a few yards off, stirred, 
craned and clucked like poultry at a dis- 
tant clap of thunder. But, on the whole, 
nobody seemed unduly alarmed or 
unduly curious at an occurrence which 
in other countries might have caused at 
least a temporary stir. 

The burst of fire was not repeated, 
and very soon the three little soldiers 
philosophically picked themselves up 
and went listlessly out of my life. 

“What do you suppose that was?” 
I asked a young Chinese in Air Force 
uniform who had emerged from the 
control tower a few moments earlier. 

He pointed to some Mosquitoes 
drawn up in a line 300 yards away. In 
a Mosquito, he explained, it was very 
easy to press the button that fired the 
guns by mistake, while you were doing 
something quite different. Would I like 
to come up to the radio room, of 
which he was in charge? 

I said I would. 

The control tower bore a remarkably 
slummy appearance. From the branches 
of the little shrubbery which had been 
planted in front of it depended scraps 
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of rag, a worn-out sock, several banana 
skins and other jetsam from the upper 
windows. The narrow stairs up which 
we climbed were dirty and there was a 
pervasive smell of yesterday's cooking. 
In the wireless room four operators 
with headphones on were taking down 
various categories of traffic, meteoro- 
logical, operational and so on; two 
men were desultorily engaged on cleri- 
cal duties and three*more were cooking 
eggs. Lieutenant Wu and I went out on 
a balcony overlooking the field, where 
mechanics where now warming up a 
squadron of sixteen Mustangs. Of the 
Mosquitoes on our right, none, I was 
glad to see, faced the control tower. 


WINGS OF THE ORIENT 


I liked Wu. He was twenty-four years 
old, the son of a Hunan peasant and 
had been married five years previously 
to a wife of whose illiteracy he seemed 
to be unduly contemptuous. He had 
somehow drifted into the Air Force 
and had been trained in the engineering 
side in America. He could not, how- 
ever, be described as an enthusiast for 
the cause of the Kuomintang. 

“When the Communists come here,” 
he said, “I shall stay on”; and then 
he went on to talk of his irregular 
pay, the prohibitive cost of living and 
the unsympathetic personality of his 
commanding officer. 

The fighter pilots, a slight tendency 
to swagger hampered by the parachutes 
bumping at their buttocks, were mov- 
ing out below us across the yellow field 
towards the P-51's. Despite some inter- 
ference by a Chinese Air Force C-47, 
which muscled in on their take-off iike 
a cock pheasant blundering into a flock 
of sparrows in a rickyard, twelve 
fighters were air-borne surprisingly 
quickly. As the little glittering planes 
snarled one after the other along the 
runway, the high-pitched, venomous 
note of their engines took me back to a 
narrow dusty air strip (what was its 
name?) newly cut out of the Assam 
jungles, whence the handful of Amer- 
ican pilots in Philip Cochran's No. | 
Air Commando hurled themselves 
again and again over the dark hills and 
shining rivers in support of Wingate’s 
hard-pressed columns far behind the 
Japanese lines. The defenders of Nan- 
king circled the field in two impeccable 
flights of four, the remainder, being 
possibly less well trained, flying singly, 
and disappeared northwards in the di- 
rection of the Yangtze. After they had 
gone, four Mosquitoes (of which the 
Chinese, finding them difficult to fly, 
were at that time reported to have 
written off a great many) took off and 
followed the Mustangs. Now you could 
hear the lark again, and as the sun got 
higher it picked out the blue and white 
of Sun Yat-sen’s mausoleum on the 
shaggy slopes of the Purple Mountain. 

There was still no news of my plane 
from Shanghai, and an hour later I 
watched the Mustangs and Mosquitoes 
return. They buzzed the runway and all 
made good landings. Soon the pilots 
were sauntering in below us to report. 

Sun Fo had resigned as Prime Min- 
ister the day before, and Nanking was 





full of those abstruse (and to me rather 
uninteresting) political speculations in 
which the “*C.C.Clique,” the ** Paoting 
Group” and the Whampoa Academi- 
cians are shuffled and reshuffled in 
dexterous but chimerical permutations 
by the experts. But the capital was not 
under any immediate military threat, 
and I was rather surprised to find that 
the remnants of the Chinese Air Force, 
most of which had been evacuated long 
since to Formosa, were carrying out 
offensive operations. 

**Do you know where they've been? 

I asked Wu, as the last of the pilots 
sauntered into the control tower. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Those 
boys?” he said. “Probably they have 
been over the target area, or some- 
where near it. They fly round, firing 
their guns into the air or perhaps at a 
hill, if there happens to be one. Now 
they come in to make their reports and 
there will be much talk about ‘deter- 
mined low-level attacks’ and the de- 
struction of enemy transport. But un- 
less somebody has been very unlucky 
perhaps some old woman cutting dried 
grass for fuel on a hillside, as they do at 
this time of year—I do not suppose 
that anybody has been hurt, I hope not, 
anyhow. It seems so silly.” 

I found it impossible to disagree. 

At about 11 o'clock a C-47, with 
CAT painted in big red letters on its 
silver flank and a gold, rather heraldic 
tiger in a dark blue circle on its nose, 
landed and taxied up to the control 
tower. (CAT, as most people probably 
know, stands for Civil Air Trans- 
port, an air line run by Gen. Claire 
Chennault.) There were the best part of 
thirty passengers on board, including 
an American correspondent and his 
wife. We sat jammed close together on 
bucket seats with our belongings 
stacked and made fast with ropes in 
the center of the aisle. It was now too 
late for us to make Lanchow that day, 
and I learned that we should stay over- 
night at Chungking. About an hour 


to act as a tow rope. To the accompani- 
ment of orders, counterorders, exhor- 
tations and warnings the first experi- 
ment was made. 

The wheels of both vehicles revolved 
frantically, mud flew up in the air like 
the sparks from a Catherine wheel 
and the tow rope snapped in two. 
When this maneuver had failed three 
or four more times—to the unfeigned 
delight of an audience whose chances 
of a night’s lodging appeared largely 
dependent on its success—somebody 
produced a length of rusty chain and, 
with some shoving and much shouting, 
the truck was extricated and the pas- 
sengers’ luggage loaded onto it. 

It was now time for us to take our 
places in the bus. In most other parts 
of the world this decrepit machine 
would have been held capable of ac- 
commodating twelve rather under- 
sized passengers; but nobody was in 
the least surprised, or proud, or indig- 
nant when twenty-eight travelers per- 
formed the seemingly impossible feat 
of finding places in it. 

How often, in accounts of travel in 
China, has one come across the 
phrase “packed like sardines” and 
what an ill-chosen and misleading 
phrase it is! Sardines are all roughly 
of the same size and shape and they 
are dovetailed into their tins with a 
careful symmetry. The Chinese achieve 
the same sort of density but by far more 
haphazard and impromptu methods 

We bumped off the airfield and 
headed towards the first of two small 
but romantic-looking mountain ranges 
which separated us from Chungking. 
They were hills, really, not mountains. 
But Szechwan is a province in which 
the scenery appears to have been de- 
signed in terms of old-fashioned 
stage backdrops. The hills may not 


much like cottages in the Warwick- 
shire countryside. Every square inch of 
the little terraced fields was cultivated, 
and beans were growing on the narrow 
bunds that separated them. The winter 
wheat was well on, and rape, which the 
Chinese grow for vegetable oil, added 
plots of bright yeliow to the intricate 
patchwork of the farms. On the fruit 
trees clinging to the hillsides the first 
blossoms glowed palely in the gather- 
ing dusk. 


MERRY-GO0-ROUND 


We climbed slowly, then descended 
at an alarming speed, then climbed 
again. Night fell, and presently rather 
feeble electric lights—no municipal 
power station in China ever seems to do 
what is expected of it—picked out, 
ahead of us, the straggling suburbs of 
Chungking. 

Soon we were racketing along nar- 
row streets with the Kialing River 
(which joins the Yangtze at Chung- 
king) far below us; and at last we 
reached the Civil Air Transport office, 
housed, as in most other places, in the 
headquarters of the Officers Moral 
Endeavour Association. 

Not without confusion in the dark- 
ness, the passengers disentangled them- 
selves and their belongings, and pres- 
ently | found myself, followed by a 
ricksha containing my luggage, plod- 
ding up a steep narrow street whose 
dirty cobbles I had never expected to 
tread again. It led to the bluff, high 
above the Yangtze, on which in a gray 
labyrinth of buildings perched the 
British Consulate General. 

During the war the small consular 
compound was promoted and housed 
the Embassy. A military mission es- 
tablished itself in some ramshackle 
premises alongside and huts were put 
up in the tiny compound to accommo- 
date extra staff members. For four 
years distinguished and disparate visi- 
tors, all puffing slightly after the climb, 
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It's a fact. The U.S, Census of 1950 proves 


St. Petersburg’s population increased 


97 percent in the past ten years—a greater 
rate of growth than that experienced by 
any of the other larger cities of this rapidly 
growing state of Florida. 


had threaded the dirty narrow alley 
which |. now followed—commanders- 
in-chief, members of Parliament on 
good-will missions, foreign  corre- 
spondents, Allied diplomats. I had had 
cause to thread it fairly frequently my- 
self, but no wish to return to it again. 
Yet now I was glad to be there, glad 
that the Consulate existed and rather 
proud of having been able to find my 
way to it through this labyrinthine city 
in the darkness. | knocked on the 
wooden gate in the curving wall and as 
I waited for the old doorkeeper to come 


and a half before dusk we landed at 
Paishihyi, which is fifteen miles over a 
mountain road from the wartime capi- 
tal. It was obvious that both transport 
to and accommodation in Chungking 
were going to present certain problems 
and these were in no way simplified by 
the action of a driver who, intending to 
back the only available truck up to the 





The reason for this amazing growth is that 
St. Petersburg, the Sunshine City, offers a 
rare combination of the attractions, facili- 
ties and advantages which people desire— 
a delightful year-round climate, pleasant 
living conditions, fine homes, schools, 
churches and public institutions, and all 
kinds of outdoor fun. The same attrac- 


have the dimensions of mountains but 
they have, so to speak, all the fixings; 
door of the plane in order that the peaks, crags, and escatpments rear 
luggage could be loaded onto it, drove themselves so dramatically in the soft 
it with uncanny precision into the and hazy air that you more or less 
only available patch of boggy ground _ have to defer to their pretensions and 


tions, moreover, which bring permanent 
residents also bring 500,000 visitors to this 
great outdoor playground each year. Plan 
to visit St. Petersburg this winter. Get in- 
formation now. 

around, and stuck fast 


SLANDERED SARDINES 


After the merriment initially caused 
by this contretemps had died down, a 


think of them as mountains 

On the outskirts of the airfield we 
were stopped at a military control post 
by the usual juvenile-looking sentries in 
tin helmets. A notice board announced: 


grumbling out of his lair and let me in, 
I thought of the long day behind me, of 
my failure by several hundred miles to 
reach my destination, of the delays, 
vexations and discomforts which had 
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wide variety of expedients for extricat- “Military Prohibited Area. Passing played so large a part in my journey; THE SUNSHINE CITY 


ing the truck were canvassed by pas- and Residence Strictly Forbidden,” and I reflected—not perhaps very origi- MAIL THIS COUPON 

sengers, gendarmes, customs officials and our driver had to show his pa-  nally—on how dull and unrewarding DY et age pace 

and others who happened to find them- _ pers. travel would be if everything always 1 Se. Pere a iy 

selves in that rather desolate spot; and Thence we climbed slowly upwards went right, if one always got there on | Please send free booklets. 

it was at length resolved to tow the on a winding, bumpy road. It was a_ time, if one’s experiences were not in i cai 

truck out backwards with the help of a__ singularly beautifulevening. Inthesteep practice dominated by uncertainty, _— 

small and dilapidated bus, which was little valleys up whose walls we zig- anticlimax, exasperation and the un- ! Address 

the only other vehicle at our disposal. zagged, little farms nestled, looking, expected. 

The bus was run into position and a_ with their thatched roofs and _ half- Then the gate was opened and I 

timbered black-and-white walls, very stepped over the threshold. THE END 
| 
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very frayed piece of cord was produced 
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A cello,a gnome, Charlie Chaplin and even several harem girls come skiing down 
the mountain during Zirs’ carnival, when local inhabitants dress up in costunie. 


THE WINTER ALPS 


Experts in the great Alpine snow resorts of three nations agree on 


only one point—that skiing is exactly like making love 


Dy Ytclort “Capa 
With Dhetegraphs fy the duthor 


MOST historians agree that until the 20th Cen- 
tury skiing was strictly an uphill proposition. The 
first downhill character was an Austrian fanatic 
named Mathias Zdarsky. He read a book by the 
famous Norwegian explorer, Doctor Nansen, or- 
dered a pair of skis, cut himself a big stick and 
climbed to the top of a mountain near Lilienfeld, 
in his native Austria. He put the long stick be- 
tween his legs in the best fashion of witches, slid 
down the slope and founded the first method— 
the Lilienfeld technique of downhill skiing. He 
published his findings in the early "90's: ““On the 
descent the ski runner leans back on his stick, and 
shuts his eyes. Then he darts downward straight 


as an arrow, and continues till he can no longer 
breathe. He then throws himself sideways on the 
snow, and waits until he regains his breath, and 
then once again hurls himself downward till 
once more he loses his breath and throws him- 
self on the snow, and so forth until he reaches 


the valley.” Modern skiers do the opposite of 
Zdarsky’s recommendation: they lean forward 
while skiing downhill and lean backward only 
while drinking. 

I first set eyes and feet on a pair of skis twenty- 
five years ago. I tried one stick, tried two sticks, 
and gave up very soon. With this expert back- 
ground, I set out last winter to search for the 
skiing truth among the fighting tribes of the 
European ski resorts. 

My first stop was Mégéve, in France, the birth- 
place of Emile Allais, the French ski idol and in- 
ventor of the Allais System. The expert on skiing 
at Mégéve was an old French mountaineer who 
now runs the local night club. | asked him about 
the difference between the French method of 
skiing and the other, inferior ones. He said with- 
out hesitation, “Monsieur, faire le ski—it is just 
like making love. Everybody is talking about it, 
many people are writing about it and very few 


a are doing it. Also, they talk about different ways 
Ice cubes are not required at the ice bar of of skiing but when they do it, they ski more or 
the fashionable Zirshof, one of the largest less the same way. Only we French, we put our 
hotels in Zirs. The Vorarlberg resort offers legs close together, and while others wiggle hips, 


lots of snow, lots of fun, all at low prices. we swing our shoulders, 


Carnival costumes and pomp add to the fun at Zirs. 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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The 200-year-old Chateau Lamberg in Kitzbuhel 
offers solid comfort to a new generation of skiers. 


Guests at the Chateau Lamberg can drop in to ad- 
_ ; ~~, mire innkeeper's family hunt trophies and books. 
rel cue 


nsehmere Mth 





Spears and skis rest comfortably side by side in 
the Chateau Lamberg’s ski room, once the armory. 


— 
Lech, across the mountain from Zirs, is an 
old-style Austrian village, considered a par- 
adise for restrained skiers and children. 








(Continued from Page 91) put Our noses ahead of 
everything else, and plunge. At the bottom of the 
hill we explain why, not only at great length but 
very convincingly.” 

From there I proceeded to Italy. The skiing 
expert at Breuil was a very elegant man who ran a 
fancy sports shop. I told him about the French 
ideas on skiing and love and he said, “Signore, 
they are right. Skiing is like love—enormously 
dangerous, very expensive, but the experience 
should not be missed.” I bought a yellow sweater 
and a pair of green pants from him and crossed 
over to Austria. 

The Austrian expert in Kitzbiihel was still an 
active teacher. He shook hands with me, carried 
my skis to the lift, and considered there was no 
conversation needed about skiing. On the top of 
the mountain he said, “‘Now—bend your knees 
and forget everything you learned in France.” 
After a few hours I succeeded in forgetting the 
French swing, but I did not master‘the Austrian 
bend. 

We ended up in the bar. We touched and emp- 
tied many glasses of schnapps before I dared 
to tell him the Latin thought on skiing. He shook 
my hand again and giggled. Then he said, “Jawohi, 
it is exactly the same thing. You should do both. 
The only thing is, in skiing, we Austrians, in 
case of danger, put our feet apart and keep our 
knees together.” 


MAN AGAINST MOUNTAIN 


My Swiss guide in Zermatt was uncomplicated. 
In the summer he kept cows and in the wanter he 
taught skiing to foreign ladies. He said he found 
no great difference between summer and winter. 
As far as love and skiing are concerned, he 
agreed that they were alike: the English were 
sentimental about both and the Swiss made the 
money. 


The fight between man, mountain, methods, 
sports shops and hotelkeepers starts every De- 
cember in the hungry mountains of Europe. The 
main competitors are the Swiss, the Austrians and 
the French. The Swiss were the first to have a real 
hotel industry in the high mountains. In the 
eighteen hundreds, Russian aristocrats with thirsts 
for champagne came every winter to Switzerland 
and were rushed by horse-drawn sledges up to 
Davos. At the same time, adventurous English- 
men were breaking their necks by the dozen 
climbing the high peaks of Switzerland. One of 
them, a Colonel Napier, had a Norwegian man- 
servant who carried his tea tray on skis from the 
chalet to his hotel. The local inhabitants of Davos 
but im- 
mediately set about building more hotels. The 


watched this with scornful amusement 


Russian aristocrats and British sahibs were soon 
joined by their German cousins with large fam- 
ilies. Later, Lenin wiped out the Russian tourists, 
Hitler finished off the traveling Germans, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps, before his retirement, re- 
duced the tips of the Englishmen. 

Now the Swiss have opened a hectic campaign 
to attract the meager new-riches of the New 
World. The grand hotels of Davos and St. Moritz 
advertise rooms, bath and full pension for ap- 
proximately ten dollars a day. 

Entering a big Swiss hotel, one is received by 


four dignified gentlemen (Continued on Page 95) 


The lucky king of the gala Ziirs carnival cools off 
one of his sleigh-riding musicians with champagne. 


A young Swiss pair just manages to hold up the last 
shreds of decency at a dress-up gala night in Zirs. 


Dozens of national inhibitions vanish during Ziirs 
evenings, when each hotel stages a different gala. 


> 
Apparently pleased with their costumes 
and with each other, two happy guests at a 
carnival make like Paris on the dance floor. 


























A costumed singer from Basel lifts his glass and his 
voice while entertaining at a resort hotel in Davos. 


(Continued from Page 93) dressed in first-class 
undertakers’ uniforms. The first distributes the 
room and key and quotes the price, the second 
adds 5 per cent to the bill for heating, 5 per cent 
for the view, and 10 per cent for tax. The third 
adds 15 per cent service on all this, and the fourth 
presents the bill and his best wishes on your de- 
parture. Four bellboys grab your three pieces of 
luggage and at least three waiters count the extras 
on your breakfast, lunch and dinner. The only 
visitor known to have licked this system was a 


guest of one of the biggest hotels in Davos. Last 


winter, an avalanche hit the back of this hotel, 
« d 


broke the windows and pinned the sleeping guest 
against the ceiling. He was rescued and the man- A champion skier can drop 5000 feet in ten minutes on the world-famous Derby Run from atop the Weissfluh. 
agement presented him with a bottle of brandy 

Those outmoded and expensive hotels do a 
successful job of scaririg away tourists attracted 
by the colorful posters and pamphlets. But next 
door to them, there are hundreds of enchanting 
inns where a fair room and good food are avail- 
able to every pocket and the innkeeper offers a 
drink on the house even to those who have not 
broken their legs 

The Parsenn, above Davos, is the queen of all 
downhill runs in the world and the dream of 
every skier. The Parsennbahn can carry six hun- 
dred skiers every half hour to the eight thousand- 
foot-high Weissfluhjoch, where there are two 
dozen trails winding down to the surrounding 
villages. The shortest is less than two miles, the 
longest more than seven miles of incomparable . ew 4 On 
skiing. There are many lifts, tows and trains link- 


i 


w 
P 4 


ing the various slopes, so that every class of skier Most of the aristocrats have vanished from Davos, but At the Parsenn, ski insignia brighten jacket 
can find a trail to his taste without queueing up the old resort still has gay troupes of spirited entertainers. of a visiting American picture-snapper 
for a minute. Halfway down the long trails you 


find the second dream of the skier, the excuse to Davos-Dorf, lower end of ski lift up the Parsenn, is jammed Skiers on the Riffleberg stop at a hotel to 


stop—the Schwendis. These are old mountain on Sundays, when over 5000 line up to ride up, zip down. lunch and sun-bathe beneath Matterhorn. 


inns with sun-flooded terraces where steaks, 
sausages, hot wine and schnapps are served by 
gay waitresses. If you spend more than a dollar, 
you are unable to s!i for hours. In the evening, 
there are big burning logs, lots of singing, and 
a bed in the dormiiories, all for fifty cents. 

I was too young and ‘oo poor for the big hotels 


of Davos and too old for the dormitories, but 


< 

Pretty little village of Scheidegg lies beneath 
Eiger and Monch peaks in the Bernese Ober- 
land, one of the Alps’ loveliest sports centers. 











Pretty Judith Thorne sips coffee as she checks on the 
skiing weather from her hotel window in Klosters. 


The streets of Klosters are almost deserted by mid- 
morning, when most guests are on mountaintop. 


a» al 
Toni Matt, the well-known Austrian ski instructor, 
adjusts a pupil's bindings on top of the Gotchnagrat. 
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Late-afternoon skiers take their last eight-mile trip down the great Derby Run to Kueblis. 


someone had told me about the nearby village of 
Klosters. While in the railway station of Davos the 
porters representing the different establishments 
drip with dignity and the sledge drivers are 
rumored to be millionaires, the porters at the 
Klosters station look as though they might con- 
sider a quarter as a tip. The village is built in 
Grison peasant style and the most photogenic 
hotel in Klosters is the Chesa-Grischuna. | was 
received there by the owner, Hans Guler, a hand- 
some big Swiss and a former skiing champion. 
Hans had parlayed his knowledge of skiing into a 
hotel, his muscles into comfortable fat, and he 
wiped clean my prejudices about Swiss hoteliers 
in no time. He offered a wood-paneled “peasant” 
room with chromium shower, three meals, heat- 
ing and atmosphere included, for about six dollars 
a day. The vaulted basement of the Chesa is a 
small bar where one barman serves up all known 
drinks, and one Viennese pianist all forgotten 
tunes. Around the few tables were Mr. and Mrs. 
Heinz, Americans, with a group of friends and 
ski teachers, a few Powers-type American girls, 
each with one foot in a high heel and the other in 
plaster, and, at the bar, two Scotsmen minding 
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their own drinks. I took position at the edge of 
the bar between the Scotsmen and the half- 
plastered girls. Not much later, a young girl on 
two legs appeared. The legs were hidden in ski 
tights, she wore a turtle-neck sweater and every- 
one looked up but the Scotsmen. She took a 
position on the bar stool on the other side of the 
Scotsmen and ordered lemonade. She was very 
pretty, lemonade was very cheap, the Scotsmen 
looked up and started a conversation. I was re- 
duced to research with the other girls on how it 
felt to have a leg in plaster. We agreed that it 
didn’t feel good. 


Early next morning I set out with cameras and 


skis. The street leading to the railway station was 


almost deserted, but ahead of me and alone was 
the pretty girl from the evening before. Luckily, 
he dropped a ski, and in a moment I was carry- 
ing three skis and three cameras to the station. 
The train from Klosters to Davos takes twenty- 
five minutes, her name was Judith, she admitted 
Vassar, and told me she had flown from New 
York for six weeks’ skiing on a sixty-day reduced- 
fare ticket. | admitted photography and profes- 


sional interest. (Continued on Page 99) 











Eating delicious, gooey Swiss fondue is an evening pastime at Zermatt, a favorite spring Klosters, a newly popular ski resort, has picturesque, Grison- 


skiing center under the Matterhorn. Zermatt has always attracted many British visitors. style houses, resembles a fairy-story village in a snowstorm 
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(Continued from Page 96) Judith had prepared 
herself for the trip. For the previous three months 
she had taken skiing lessons in a Yorkville base- 
ment, on turntables—-revolving platforms on 
which the skiing movements can be practiced. 
She also wore the latest model New York ski 
boots, which were hurting very much. We took 
the Parsenn funicular from Davos to the Weiss- 
fluhjoch and made a deal: I was to give her 


skiing lessons and she was to pose for pictures. 
On the top we put on our skis and she started 
off while | was taking out my cameras. | caught 


up with her an hour later. She was sitting on the 
terrace of the Klosters Schwendi, having tea with 
three Americans, formerly Yale. | said that that 
was exactly what | needed and took pictures in 
color and in black-and-white. By the time | 
had packed my cameras in the rucksack and fin- 
ished my glass of wine, the four of them were 
taking the slope to Klosters in schuss. That night 
in the Chesa bar our table was bigger than the 
Heinzes’. Three Americans, two Scotsmen, a 
French count, a Swiss colonel and, of course, 
Judith. 

The following day | took an even earlier train, 
figuring that if | skied ahead alone and waited in 
the middle of the Parsenn run, I would get a shot 
of Judith skiing. The long open slope was ab- 
solutely empty in the cold early sunshine, and | 
had plenty of time to prepare my cameras. Three 
quarters of an hour later, a small silhouetted 
group took off together from the top of the Weiss- 
fluh and came down in tight formation. I had my 
cameras ready—and got a picture of the Swiss 
army in training. After ten o'clock the various Peacock-bright ski pants are the last word in France, where ski styles will soon be as gay as beach wear. 
beginner classes spilled by. Some of them spilled 
just where | wanted them to and | began to feel A beginner starts with the snowplow, while an instructor pokes with a ski pole to make him bend his knees. 
good about my pictures. These were followed by 
the advanced classes, speeding by on the heels of 
their teachers. The last teacher was far ahead of 
his class, taking the slope straight and standing 
up. The students behind, trying to follow, seemed 
to be from all schools and all classes. They 
tangled and fell, stood up quickly and fell again. 
The teacher flew past me; it was Judith, and I 
took pictures of her followers. The Turntable 
Method-had conquered the Parsenn, and its Pied 
Piper was too swift for me. I packed my bags 


Judith Thorne happily contemplates the slopes 
of Val d'lsére, the booming new French resort. 


eines 
Experts, dubs, babies and dotards limber up with mass 
calisthenics before ski-school classes at Val d'Isére. 
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Val d'lsére's youngsters, seeking to emulate their home-town hero, Olympic champion Henri Oreiller, are 
fanatic skiers. Local competitions test their progress in racing and jumping, before a critical audience. 


Going up the beginners’ ski tow at Val d'lsére is 
almost as much fun for the kids as skiing down again. 


“Weight forward, bent knees, bent knees!” ...A 
pupil concentrates and almost bites off her tongue. 


Every morning in Switzerland you are greeted, 
“Fine skiing weather, sir, but we just heard that 
it is raining in Austria.”’ And every afternoon the 
trains from Switzerland to Austria are full of 
skiers who are poor in Swiss francs but still rich 
in Austrian schillings. Austria was much knocked 
about by the war, split into four zones and oc- 
cupied, and is now being invaded again—by 
skiers. From Kitzbiihel to St. Anton, the hotels 
are covered with flags of all nations, former allies 
or enemies. Kitzbiihel, in the Tyrol, which be- 
came fashionable in the °30’s when that village and 
the then Prince of Wales discovered each other, 
now has become the headquarters of the leftovers 
of European aristocracy. They are joined every 
winter by the English aristocracy, taking refuge 
from the money regulations of the Labor Gov- 
ernment. All of them ski sometimes, but mostly 
they give parties. Their guests bring their own 
liquor, talk about the past and are engaged in 
very active real-estate and money operations. 
Most of the skiing instructors were considerably 
hardened by the experiences of several Russian 
winters, and have learned fluent French and 
English during the occupation. 

In the Grand Hotel of Kitzbiihel, where Bo- 
hemian Hollywood was mixing it up with war 
refugees, | discovered that a room with pension 
was four dollars a day. An English lady of 
Rumanian extraction advised me instead to in- 
vestigate a 17th Century chateau with bathtubs, 
knights in armor and Central European nobility 
of Central European extraction, three dollars a 
day. Another English lady, of Austriaf¥ extrac- 
tion, suggested a beautiful chalet where I could 
stay with the owners, two Austrian barons, who 
had come to Kitzbiihel from the Russian zone of 
occupation. | decided on the Grand Hotel. 

Poor little Austria is and has been the trickiest 
propagandist of Europe. For the last fifty years, 
the mention of Austria has called forth the ex- 
clamation, “Gemutlich.” Literally translated, this 
means plain “good-natured.” ““Gemiitlich Vienna” 
was Hollywood-sponsored; it meant a beautiful 
girl in a low-cut gown, surrounded by gypsies 
playing under her elbows while three mustachioed 
officers in gala uniform kissed her hand. “Gemiit- 
lich Tyrol” was the piéce (Continued on Page 102) 





Ski time in the Alps 


Before the royal entourage picnics on a Val d'lsére 








How it is done: Henri Oreiller, son of a Val d'lsére baker, demonstrates the qualities which have made him France's greatest hero on skis. 





is fun for everybody. including the Royal Family of Holland 
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mountaintop, ski instructor Rudi Mett wrestles with a pretty blonde and gets Prince Bernhardt to help paint her face; Queen Juliana is definitely amused. 
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from Aspen, east or west, BASS BOOTS bring new 
control and comfort to every kind of skiing. 
Especially popular for downhill is the Bass 
“Aspen” model, featuring an exclusive V-strap; 
extra-long wing tip box toe with metal 
scuffer; hinge pattern; Hi-Lo hitch; 
foam rubber tongue and ankle pads. 


THERE'S A ase BOOT FOR 
EVERY SKIING PURPOSE 


These Bass Jumping and Cross 
Country Boots were used by the 
1950 American F.1.S. Jumping 
and Cross Country Teams. 


Ad Ski BOOTS 


G. H. BASS & CO., 121 MAIN STREET, WILTON, MAINE 





A QUICK-SET TRIPOD! 
Spanking new from pan head 
: to leg locks supremely 
= smooth in operation . . . 
favorite of ace photographers 
everywhere. There's a 
QUICK-SET TRIPOD for 
every gift purpose, at a 
rice that's right for your 
christmas budget. Mai! 
coupon today for your FREE 
copy of the QUICK-SET 
| illustrated brochure. No 
Santa could want a greater 


| selection. tbh 
QUICK-SET, 5 
TRIPODS 


QUICK-SET, INC. 

1310 N. Elston Ave., Dept. 6392, Chicego 22, III. 
Please rush me without obligation co FREE COPY 
of your illustrated brochure on QUICK-SET 
TRIPODS 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

de résistance of the refugee Austrian 
restaurant trade. From Paris to New 
York, waiters, waitresses and musi- 
cians were dressed in leather pants 
and dirndls, and encouraged to yodel 
loudly when serving sausages and sau- 
erkraut. 

Today, the most gemiitlich skiing 
resort in Austria is Ziirs, in the Vor- 
arlberg. Arriving at the railway station 
of Langen, five miles and twelve hun- 
dred feet below the isolated mountain 
village, you are met by six sledges, 
each drawn by an old horse. | hired a 
sledge and alternately pushed and froze 
for more than an hour on a steep 
mountain road. Suddenly, out of a nar- 
roW pass, we entered a valley and I saw 
Ziirs, a storybook village with lights 
blazing from the windows of ginger- 
bread hotels. 


REVELRY BY NIGHT 


The owner of the first hotel wore a 
broad smile, shook my hand for two 
minutes and said, ““No room, but we 
fix.” 

While he fixed, I thawed out with 
hot buttered rum. In less than an hour 
he was back with exciting news for me 
I could choose between a separate bath- 
room with a mattress in the tub in the 
main building, a cot in a room in the 
first annex, occupied only by a New 
Zealander with two broken legs, or a 
real bed in the linen closet of the sec- 
ond annex, which I could have all to 
myself 

I chose the second annex. Most 
Ziirs hotels have about forty rooms 
plus annexes. Back of the main build- 
ing is a little house for the maids. This 
is the first annex. Beyond this there 
may be something for horses, cows and 
washing machines. This is the second 
annex. There are hotels, also, which 
claim to have more than two annexes. I 
put my cameras under the bed, hung 
my clothes on the nails above, dressed 
in the corridor and was ready to sample 
the offerings of the other hotels. None 
of them had rooms, but every one of 
them had a gala night, and to enter you 
had to dress in costume. My hotel had 
a Tyrolean Night, the Edelweiss across 
the street was preparing for a Night in 
the Orient. The Alpenrose advertised a 
Viennese Abend, with obligatory black 
tie, and the elegant Zurserhof was in an 
apache mood. | rolled up my trousers, 
turned my vest inside out, put my tie 
around my head and went to the 
Zurserhof. In the Old World ballroom 
of the Zurserhof the apaches of all na- 
tions were having a brawl. The Swedish 
concept of Parisian night life was sim- 
ple—they blackened their hands and 
faces and danced their own Swedish 
version of the Charleston. The Swiss 
men hid their left eyes behind a patch, 
and the Swiss girls hid very little. The 
Americans made up for this—the girls 
painted a third Picasso eye on their 
foreheads and the men wore sneakers 
and berets. The French dressed and 
danced like apaches and remained un- 
noticed all evening 

The daylight routine in Ziirs is equally 
exhausting. Tough peasant ski teachers 
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greet the hang-overs at dawn, saying, 
“First a little climbing to limber up 
your legs.” They continue limbering 
you uphill and downhill until evening. 
Most of the hotel owners and some of 
the teachers are uncles, cousins or neph- 
ews of Ludwig Bemelmans. They feel 
it is very sad that Ludwig must earn 
his living writing and painting. 

Near the end of February, the car- 
nival called Fashing takes over Ziirs. 
During those three days the guests, 
teachers, merchants, waiters and wait- 
resses wear masks and disguises day 
and night. The slopes and the street 
are filled with pirates, Arabian danc- 
ing girls, clowns and mountain goats. 
Even the old horses of the village are 
dressed as young horses. I took a lot 
of pictures, relinquished my closet to 
a fresh and eager candidate and fled. 
Ziirs is a real gemutlich place. 

Between the noisy Mayfair of Kitz- 
biihel and the rowdy Montparnasse of 
Ziirs is dignified St. Anton. Every 
winter resort now claims to be the birth- 
place of modern skiing, and all the Old 
Champions claim they taught Emile 
Allais the French method. Compared 
with Allais, George Washington never 
slept anywhere. Still, the first method of 
teaching was the “Arlberg,” and its 
high priest, Hannes Schneider, slept 
and skied in St. Anton until 1938, when 
the Nazis overran Austria. Hannes, 
self-exiled to the United States, returns 
now only for short visits, but the Dutch 
royal family sleeps and skis in St. Anton 





The Virgin Islands 


@ Why has the 
Caribbean blos- 
somed as Amer- 
ica’s newest 

popular vacation area? And 
justexactly what are the hand- 
ful of islands the United States 
bought from Denmark in 1917, 
at the highest per-acre price 
of any foreign acquisition? 
William A. Krauss, who told 
you about Haiti last March, 
looks over both the British 
and American Virgins in 
your February Houipay. 











for two months of the year and puts 
the town back in business. 

In the first days of March the snow 
begins to melt on the streets of St. 
Anton and the Austrian hotelkeepers 
begin to say that there is no snow left 
in Switzerland, which means that the 
trains from Austria to Switzerland are 
filling up 

On the Swiss-Italian border is the 
King of the Peaks, the Matterhorn. 
Five thousand-and-some feet high, on 
the Swiss side, lies the old village of 
Zermatt. It was from here that Whym- 
per led the first ascent of the Matter- 
horn in 1865; one of the four victims is 
buried in the cemetery and a museum 
contains the broken rope. Nowadays, a 
train takes the skiers over ten thousand 
feet in forty minutes, to the peak of the 
Gornergrat, where Otto Furrer, who 





won the Kandahar Challenge Cup Race 
three times and climbed the Matterhorn 
possibly two hundred times, runs one 
of the best ski schools in Europe. For 
the cash-poor English who are still the 
most faithful to Zermatt, Furrer’s old 
rival, ex-British champion Bill Bracken, 
holds a special ski class 

The snow is good on the Gornergrat 
until late spring and the slopes are full 
of old-time mountaineers, young stu- 
dents from Geneva and the real en- 
thusiasts who insist on skiing until the 
last inch of snow melts under the burn- 
ing sun 

I got a room on the sixth floor of the 
Grand-Hotel du Mont-Cervin in Zer- 
matt, and my window framed the Mat- 
terhorn. In the moonlight it looked 
prettier than a post card. I descended 
to the bar. Even the bar window framed 
the Matterhorn, and at the bar, framed 
between a very big 


and cafés, and feud with great gusto. 
They concentrate less on the tourists 
than on the fights in the local cafés, 
where not only everyone participates, 
but even the Swiss get drunk. 

I had a lovely time in Zermatt, and 
Judith promised she would definitely 
pose for the skiing pictures in Val 
d'Isére 

Val d'Isére, in France, is born out 
of the fame of the baker's son, Henri 
Oreiller 

This forlorn hamlet was almost un- 
known to the world and to the French 
as a ski center until Oreiller won the 
downhill race in the ski Olympics in 
1948 in St. Moritz. Afterward, the elders 
of the village got together one Sunday 
after church and decided to concen- 
trate on skiers instead of sheep. They 
dug up the gold pieces from the garden, 
accepted with suspicion small dona- 

tions from mountain- 





and a very small man, 
was Judith. We were 
all very glad to meet 
each other Both of 
the men were English 
and both of them of 
The big 


a manly age 


®@ Travel in the younger 
sort is a part of educa- 
tion, in the elder, a part 
of experience. 

FRANCIS BACON 


crazy Paris industrial- 
ists and the Marshall 
Plan, and built ski lifts, 
tows and hotels around 
the two magnificent 
peaks of Solaise and 
Bellevarde. Papa Or- 





one said his name was 
Sir Archibald followed by a lot of 
O.B.E.-sounding things, the small one 
said, “Bill Bracken.” Judith said that 
one of them was a dear old general, the 
other a dear old skiing champion. | 
quickly told the general about my ad- 
ventures in the war—how I jumped 
with the paratroopers in Sicily and hung 
from a tree for a whole night. The gen- 
eral said, “Very interesting,” and told 
Judith how he led a commando brigade 
into Narvik. He followed with some 
story about Dieppe and Arnhem. All 
this was done in unfair British under- 
statement. I told Bill about present-day 
skiing in Austria. Bill adjusted his 
monocle and told Judith how he won 
the slalom race in the Austrian Kan- 
dahar in the early “30s, and how his 
father, now in his late seventies, is still 
an active skier in Kitzbihel. Further- 
more, he said, Old Man Bracken was 
the inventor of downhill skiing. It seems 
that round about 1890, when skis were 
used only for going up the high peaks, 
father Bracken was in the habit of 
climbing with a group of Germans 
After eight hours’ climbing, the moun- 
taineers reached the hut near the peak 
Inside, the Germans took off their wet 
socks and refused to open the only 
window. Bill's father, a proper English- 
man, put on his skis and descended the 
mountain in less than an hour. Bill him- 
self had something to do with teaching 
Emile Allais the French technique. I 
ordered drinks all round 

Next day Archie, Bill and Judith 
went on a long skiing expedition and I 
took pictures of skiers, framing the 
Matterhorn in the background. In the 
evening Archie and Bill invited me 
along to the little local bistro for a 
fondue (Swiss cheese melted in white 
wine) dinner. I told no more stories 
and they turned out to be very nice 
men 

The café was lively. Two clans of 
old guides run the village, hotels, shops 


eiller is still baking 
croissants, but Mamma Oreiller now 
sells ski pants, young Oreiller wins and 
loses races around the world, and Val 
d'Isére is downright chic 

There is no better snow, and there is 
no Frenchier skiing than on the slopes 
of Val d‘Isére during March and April 
The good skiers of every nation ski 
more or less the same way, but there 
are more good skiers on the slopes of 
Val d'Isére than anywhere else in Eu- 
rope. The ski school has seven grades 
and each grade has three groups. They 
are out to prove that, with the French 
method, the young and the old, the fat 
and the thin, the tired and the eagercan 
all cope with the mountain. Like all 
French things, the method is full of 
pure logic. When your instincts of self- 
preservation order you to lean back, 
this is when you plunge forward. When 
you want to turn left, you put your 
weight on your right foot, and vice 
versa. If you do all this naturally and 
relaxed you are a French skier 

I enlisted in the school, and the in- 
structors hit my knees, pushed my el- 
bows, and yelled at me in a natural and 
relaxed way, and when | found out 
that it was harder to fall on my head 
than on my bottom, I became a skier 
myself, 

Now Judith caught up with me on 
the slopes and reminded me of her 
promise. | saw a pair of fancy, multi- 
colored ski pants in a shop window, 
just right for color photography. We 
bought the pants and enticed Henri 
Oreiller to come with us to see the try- 
out. The April snow was excellent, 
the peacock trousers were perfect for 
Judith, and Oreiller did some spectacu- 
lar tricks. 

We zigzagged down the mountain, 
and at the bottom I asked Oreiller for 
his secret. He said, ““No secret—there 
are two ways to turn on skis. One of 
them is to the right, and the other is to 


the left.” THE END 
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¥\" Smart looking, smooth 
fitting slip-ons of genuine moccasin 
construction, BASS WEEJUNS can make holiday fun 
easy on the feet. Cut and handsewn in one ; 
continuous piece of soft, supple leather, BASS WEEJUNS 
cradle your feet in comfortable luxury. In 
Bootmaker Brown with full leather soles and 
heels, for year “round wear indoors and out. 


For a change carry a spare pair of 
sparkling white Cat-Cay Wecejuns, styled 
by Bass in white buck with Red Ribber soles. 


Gar WEEJUNS 


G. H. BASS & CO., 121A MAIN STREET, WILTON, MAINE 








When you buy Northlands, you buy the ski that was used 
by more contestants in last winter's FIS CHAMPION- 
SHIPS than any other ski. This Christmas is a perfect time 
to give yourself and the other thrill seekers in your family a 
pair of these fine, hand-crafted skis. You can get North- 
lands at good sport stores everywhere 


FREE! 


Write for the famous Northland Ski 
Manval, edited by Hannes Schneider 
father of modern ski technique. You'll 
find many interesting pictures ond 
tips from ski experts 


Supplier to the U. S. Olympic Ski Team 


166 NORTHLAND PARK NORTH ST. PAUL 9, MINNESOTA 
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RESORT 
FASHIONS 


ARE you going south this winter? Several weeks 
at a smart resort? Or a whole winter's vacation at 
a Caribbean sun colony? 

Whatever, fashion will be kind to you. New re- 
sort apparel notes give their annual shot in the 
arm to jaded urban appetites with lots of color, 
gay designs, comfortable and casual beach, fun 
and sports wear. 

From Palm Beach to Puerto Rico, from Rio to 
the Riviera here is a selected panel of resort 
fashion. People who follow the sun have learned 
to combine smartness and satisfaction, ease and 
elegance, high style and holidays. 

For lucky travelers these are styles to be bought 
and worn now, but even for the winter stay-at- 
home they're important, for this season's resort 
fashions foreshadow summer styles to come. 


TONITE ROBIN 


Houipay Fashion Editor 
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For starlight and romance are these gowns 
by Tina Leser. Left: A Siamese blue silk 
trimmed with silver on the bodice and 
draped skirt. Right: Gold printed silk shan- 
tung pleated sheath with an organza apron. 








HENDERSON CASUALS, KORDAY SPORTSWEAR; ROGER VAN 5 L'AIGLON DRESS; MONET AND ECHO ACCESSORIES CAROLYN SCHNURER, TONT OWEN; MACKEY, KARI 


MADCAP, FRANK 8ROS., MARK CROSS, WALLU, KEDS ACCESSORIES DUNHILL ACCESSORIES 


Two outfits for active sports. Left: A one- Here is classic simplicity, the perfect dawn- The trend in shorts and shirts is casually dressy. 
to-dusk dress, interpreted in soft beige linen. Left: A pleated-in-back broadcloth shirt with 


Its patch pockets have motifs of fagoting. shorts. Right: A beige hop-sacking outfit. 


piece golf dress with a “T" shirt top. Right: 
A white tennis dress of Hope Skillman pique. 


HERBERT LABANDTER, HENRY ROSENFELD, OMAR, CAPEZIO L. STANLEY WYLLINS, R. KORET OF CALIFORNIA; JOHN FREDERIK 


Drawings ty Tey Cdenna vant FG Te ar 


HANSEN, KORET, MADCAP AND CASTLECLIFF ACCESSORIES 


White is perennially right for cruise clothes. 
Left: A three-piece outfit of linen and linen 


. Vaoleyraphs ty Sharlaad 


lace. Right: A simple dress with side closing. 


Two versions of the resort coat: left, in a 
flaxen cotton, it is worn as a dress; right, 
in butcher linen, it is worn as a duster coat. 


Newest resort offerings of the bathing-suit manufacturers are lined up here. Left to right: Cole of California's two-piece Laton taffeta, Jantzen’s 
revealing black taffeta, with skirt not shown, Catalina’s one-piece nylon Lastex, Caltex's white piqué dressmaker and Gantner's real lace. 


GREENEBAUM NOVELTY CO 


AT, AMERICAN BASKET CO. BASKETS, KEGINA ACCESSORIES 
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NOW EASIER TO GET TO 
THAN EVER BEFORE... 


Nassa 
in the Bahamas 


ww you can be stretched out lazily on powdery sands like these 


BRITISH COLONIAL BEACH, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


ing in a crystal-clear sea that averages 70 . playing golf 


lined fairways... enjoying Nassau’s cosmopolitan gaiety and 


charm...her superb sailing, fishing, riding, cycling, polo, 


and other sports. Why not come this winter? Remember 


aluation nou make $s your money 


co further. too! VW ide « hoi e 


t hotels and guest houses 


DIRECT SERVICE 


From New York: Wednesdays 


and Sat From Miami: Frequent daily flights by 


t by British Pan American World Airways (55 min 
hours One utes) and British Overseas Airways 
$172.30, plus (BSAA). Overnight by S. S. Nuevo 

Bermuda Jan. Dominicano—weekly sailings 

From Canada: Frequent direct flights 


by Trans-Canada Air Lines, 


igent 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


rd 247 Park Ave., New York 17—PLaza 3-5215 


DuP Bidg., Miami, Fla. —3-6150 634 Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, P. Q 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Continued from Page 36) 
Markey, O. B 
Gill 


Twilight of the bloody century, and 


Keeler, Ralph Mc- 


90,000 Atlantans stood on their moun- 
tain tops and crowed at a celebration 
that fetched President McKinley down 
to crow with them. The bragging was 
all right, for the town had increased 700 
per cent in the thirty-six years since 
Sherman left 

Yes the town was stretching and 
strutting, waving her bustle up Peach- 
tree Street while the bands played Over 
the Waves. Atlanta promoted another 
little idea along about then: stand on 
Peachtree and see the most beautiful 
girls in the world. A dozen songs were 
written about peaches down in Georgia 
and one about Sweet Georgia Brown. 

Atlanta has beautiful women. So have 
Podunk and Philadelphia and Dallas, 
Texas. The legend of peaches on Peach- 
tree is world-wide, and my guess as to 
the explanation is as good as anybody's: 
The Southern matriarchy is responsible 
for many myths, including the soft, 
clinging, fainting belle. The Southern 
cities uppermost in the country’s mind 
were New Orleans and Atlanta, but 
New Orleans was not a good old po- 
tato-and-gravy American city. Sort of 
Frenchy instead. So when Atlanta, an 
Anglo-Saxon community, bragged 
about her women nobody denied it 

On a May day in 1886, Doc Pember- 
ton—John S. Pemberton, druggist and 
Confederate veteran—laboring over a 
formula for a new soft drink—brewed 
himself a mixture. Two of his ingredi- 
ents were extracts from coca leaves and 
cola nuts and it was named Coca-Cola 

Doc put a jug of it on Willis Ven- 
able’s soda fountain, and the public 
sniffed and ordered lemon pop. But 
Asa Candler didn't sniff. He was a 
wholesale druggist and bought several 
jugs. The Candlers were Somebodies in 
town even then, considered old fami- 
lies, along with the Inmans and Colliers 
Mister Asa believed the Lord helped 
those who helped themselves. His 
brother was a Methodist preacher, 
someday to be a bishop 

Exactly twenty-five gallons of Coca- 
Cola sirup were sold the first year, 
1886, and the advertising bill was forty- 
six dollars. Then Mister Asa acquired 
two thirds of the assets, if any, and by 
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1891 he owned Coca-Cola—the secret 
formula, trade-mark, everything. 

The South began sipping the drink, 
then gulping it. A dealer over in Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, bottled it first, and 
then a special bottle was designed, sug- 
gested by the hobble skirts of the day 
Pretty soon the bales of money were 
rolling in. Mister Asa built a skyscraper 
for Atlanta, and, his preacher brother at 
his elbow, poured money into Emory 
University, giving his city a top-rate 
medical school, a college that dared 
snoot football in football-mad Georgia 

The Candlers helped make a lot of 
people rich and left their marks on 
their town. Mister Asa sold his busi- 
ness for $25,000,000 to a group headed 
by Ernest Woodruff, another Atlantan, 
a banker and a slow man with a dollar 
Folks reckoned Mister Asa had out- 
traded Mr. Woodruff. Coca-Cola has 
made a lot of millionaires in Atlanta, 
a heap in other places, and Mr. Wood- 
ruff was worth $200,000,000, give or 
take a few millions, when he died 

The term “progressive city’ was ap- 
plied to Atlanta when Southern prog- 
ress meant two mules instead of one 
The town was something for us to brag 
about and we needed something, for we 
were a praise-hungry people, hiding our 
shortcomings behind big talk about 
the Civil War. Atlanta wa’ real and she 
belonged to all of us in those days—she 
was our showcase against Yankees who 
said: 

“Why, you people haven't even got 
a decent railroad down here 29 

Atlanta had a double-track line. 

Or “You haven't even got a sky- 
scraper 

Atlanta had the Candler Building. 

or a football team 

There was the Rambling Wreck from 
Georgia Tech 

Then there was Grant Park (that 
same State of Mainer again), and the 
marvelous cyclorama, the picture de- 
picting the Battle of Atlanta. The paint- 
ing is fifty feet high and 400 feet in cir- 
cumference, and that was something to 
puff up about. 


THE GOLDEN TORNADO 


And, of course, there was Georgia 
Tech, officially Georgia Institute of 
Technology, now a plant of seventy 
buildings. That engineering was taught 
there was beside the point. Tech had 
the South’s best football team. Even the 
North knew about The Golden Tor- 
nado, the Yellow Jackets. 

Leonard Wood, later a general, or- 
ganized Tech’s first football team. He 
was a lieutenant out at nearby Fort 
McPherson and enrolled in college 
mostly to play football, a practice that 
has become quite widespread, they say 
The famous “Wreck Tech” yell first 
was sounded in a game with St. Albans 
of Virginia in 1893. It started out, one 
legend says, as “Wreck ‘em, Tech.” 
Then emerged the ramblin’ wreck of 
Georgia Tech, that hell of an engineer 
who drinks his whisky clear 

Atlanta was doing almost too good 
and her Southern sisters woridered 
when she'd get her comeuppance. She 
was taking her pick of the beaux. the 





bold hussy. Nashville had culture. New 
Orleans had color. What did that up- 
start Atlanta have? Nothing except a 
piggy bank full of Coca-Cola nickels. 
Yes, she was sort of pretty, in a way; 
dogwood around her neck in spring 
and her cheeks autumn-red in the 
mountain air. But she needed a little 
taking down 

They really didn’t mean it and wept 
for her when the taking down came 
with a race riot. Let the sociologists 
explain the deep causes. The old taboo 
of Negro man—white woman was the 
match that touched the powder. It was 
a sweltering Saturday of September, 
1906. Ten Negroes were killed and 
sixty wounded; two whites killed and 
ten wounded. Those are the official fig- 
ures for what they are worth. There 
have been worse race riots in the North 
long forgotten, but Atlanta was a vic- 
tim of her own ballyhoo. She had talked 
so much about how good she was that 
her bad streak never has been forgotten. 

The tempers, the terror, then the hor- 
rible taste of shame. Quickly a meeting 
of white and Negro leaders was called 
and Charles T. Hopkins spoke out: 

“Our city’s reputation has been 
blasted in one night. If we allow this de- 
pendent race to be slaughtered we can- 
not face God in judgment.” 

Up spoke old Col. 


some of the older buildings, Negroes 
are expected by custom to ride the serv- 
ice elevators or “Negro” elevators go- 
ing up. But coming down, they can flag 
the first that comes. On the other hand, 
I telephoned for a “white” cab to pick 
me up at Atlanta University. It never 
arrived, the assumption being that a 
call from Atlanta University probably 
was from a Negro. As a result I rode a 
bus. The driver and I were the only 
white persons aboard. 

The Negroes have their own banking 
facilities, cabs, mansions and slums, a 
black island in a white sea, but a big is- 
land for, roughly, every third Atlantan 
is a Negro. A personal observation per- 
haps is in order there: Racial taboos, 
sex excepted, slowly are falling apart in 
a political reshuffle and giving way to 
the teachings of Democracy, ethics, 
Christian morals and the pressure of 
Negro money. 

A political power in Atlanta, the Ne- 
gro’s ballot gets him more than his 
purse and he is received better at City 
Hall than in some business houses. 
This is due to interracial groups, 
churches, the newspapers and progres- 
sive municipal leadership, particularly 
in the schools. 

Signs in the City Hall elevators pro- 
claim: Gentlemen need not remove hats. 
Efficiency? Whimsy? 





A. J. McBride, a Con- 
federate veteran: “I'll 
get my gun to defend 
‘em.” 


® Know mostof therooms 


Brave words, but 
somehow they had the 
hollow echo of Appo- 
mattox, the promise of 


of thy native country be- 
fore thou goest over the 4 breach in the racial 
threshold thereof. barriers 


THOMAS FULLER, 
Of Traveling, Maxim 4 


By no means. Those 
signs are evidence, 
whopping evidence, of 


The elevators scoot 
to the top floor of City 
Hall, where Miss Ira 





the manor to the quar- 

ters. What about something to back 
them up? So an unwritten covenant was 
made between black and white: This 
thing must never happen again 

Front-line bulwarks against a repeti- 
tion are the colleges: Tech, Emory, 
Oglethorpe, Agnes Scott and others for 
whites, and the Atlanta University Cen- 
ter for Negroes. The Center has seven 
colleges, all privately but inadequately 
endowed. These are Atlanta University, 
Atlanta University School of Social 
Work, Clark College, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Spelman College and Morris Brown 
College. The national prestige of the 
Center is incalculable and is much 
greater than the Atlantan realizes. 

On the lower-grade level and for both 
races, the city has fifty-four elementary 
schools, nine high schools, two night 
schools, three special schools and two 
area vocational schools with a total en- 
rollment of about 70,000. 

In principle, Negro public-school 
teachers receive the same pay as white 
public-school teachers although all 
schools work within the frame of segre- 
gation. This segregation has been chal- 
lenged and Atlanta is the first Deep 
South city in which segregation in 
public schools has become a court 
issue. The other court cases have con- 
cerned only Southern universities, state 
owned. 

Jim Crow in Atlanta has some bewil- 
dering twists, even for a Southerner. In 


Jarrell runs the Public 
School System as an admiral runs a 
fleet and is ready at the bat of an eye 
to fight for any school child—black, 
white, pink or polka-dot. A woman 
superintendent of schools; that’s At- 
lanta for you, the lotus land of honey- 
chiles and swooning belles. 

Miss Jarrell’s brain is as big as her 
heart and her heart is as big as Miss 
Jarrell. Here the matriarchy not only 
rocks the cradle but keeps books, mans 
the till and meets politicians on the 
jousting field every time they tip a 
lance. The school kid is king in At- 
lanta. 

I was in awe of Miss Jarrell. You'd 
be too. I got the feeling of a beehive, 
the female workers buzzing, the queen 
queening, graciously but firmly, and me 
just another drone, a creature doomed 
by masculinity; no place for me in this 
scheme of things. Then I remembered 
the helpless Southern lady of a thou- 
sand novels. Grandma and smelling 
salts. Great day in the morning! | 
busted out laughing. So did Miss Jar- 
rell. 

“All right, ma’m, what about the 
signs in the elevators that gentlemen 
need not remove hats?” 

“Naturally, sir, you kept your hat 
on.” 

“Naturally. But I'm a white man.” 

She leaned forward and the mirth 
left her face. “I'm a schoolteacher. I can 
go back to my classroom tomorrow.” 

“The signs, Miss Jafrell ——” 
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NEW YORK-NASSAU 


NON-STOP! 


STRATOCRUISERS EXCLUSIVELY 


B.O.A.C. offers you the only direct air- 
line from New York to Nassau! It is 
truly luxury service, for B.O.A.C. flies 
Speedbird Stratocruisers exclusively — 
the world’s largest, fastest airliners! You 
enjoy spacious double-decked comfort 
and you can relax in the superbly ap- 
pointed “Stratoclub” lounge. 

Moreover, Nassau is now your gate- 
way to all the Caribbean and South 
America. There are fast, frequent flights 
to the leading West Indies resorts, and 
B.O.A.C. flies you the straight airline 


way to all of South America! 
See your Travel Agent 
for expert travel service 


Over 1,000 travel agents in the U.S.A. 
join more than 100 world-wide B.O.A.C. 


offices to plan every detail of your trip, 
And B.O.A.C. takes good care of youl 
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GIVES YOU ALL THREE! 


I. Traditional British service 
2. Finest Speedbird equipment 


3- 31 years’ flying experience 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Also reservation offices 
in Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Miami 











The Leica IIIf 
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Now Leica makes better pictures 
easier than ever with the only 
camera that perfectly synchro- 
nizes flash to all shutter speeds. 
Automatic synchronizing dial is 
built right in. You get all the 
Leica’s world-renowned preci- 
sion features with other new 
ones added .. . at no added cost. 
Unique new Leica Flash Unit 
actually folds to pocket size... 
priced at only $28.00 Incl. Tax. 
See the great new Leica IIIf at 
your franchised dealers now. 
"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St, New York 13, N. ¥. 
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“I'm coming to that. I've seen Ne- 
groes embarrassed in their City Hall. 
I'm a Southern lady. If | do not object 
to gentlemen keeping their hats on in 


my presence, then who should? So we - 


put up the signs.” 

It meant more than that, of course, 
much, much more. The term “gentle- 
man” has been the exclusive property 
of white men in the South for more 
than 200 years. The copyright is run- 
ning out. It’s a long, long trail from 
Uncle Remus to an elevator in Atlan- 
ta’s City Hall. 

Right over yonder stands Georgia's 
capitol, the home base of the Talmadge 
machine. The capitol can be seen from 
City Hall and yet they are a generation 
apart. Atlanta fights Talmadge, but her 
hands are tied (as are the hands of all 
Georgia cities) by a political flying 
jenny called the county unit system. 
Each county is allowed a minimum of 
two votes and a maximum of six in the 
Democratic primaries, regardless of the 
number of votes cast; and high man 
take all in each county. Atlanta has ap- 
proximately 125,000 registered voters, 
but her county (Fulton) gets only six 
votes in the pay-off. Several counties 
register less than 300 votes and get two 
votes each in the showdown. Hence, 
one rural vote is worth maybe a hun- 
dred times as much as an Atlanta vote. 
A special Federal tribunal has upheld 
the system, and that’s that. 

Geography and boundaries also re- 
strict Atlanta's influence in the state. 
Metropolitan Atlanta sprawls into 
three counties, whereas the city’s core 
is confined to thirty-five square miles 
with a population of 326,000, roughly 
half of Metropolitan Atlanta’s popula- 
tion. New York’s borough system is 
not practical here. Neither is Los An- 
geles’ incorporation system. The town 
of Decatur, for example, is as much a 
part of Atlanta as Jamaica is a part of 
New York City, but Decatur has its 
own schools and government. 

To those who choose not to forget, 
this was the scene of the Leo Frank 
case. Atlanta still is sensitive about it 
although it happened thirty-seven years 
ago. Folks here comment, “We are told 
by outsiders that we can't forget the 
Civil War. We can’t, but they can't for- 
get the Frank case.” 

Here are the bone-dry facts of the 
tragedy. The body of Mary Phagan, 
fourteen, was found in the basement of 
a factory of which Leo Frank was super- 
intendent. She had been raped. Frank 
was a well-to-do Atlantan, although 
Texas born, Brooklyn reared, and a 
Cornell graduate. He also was a Jew, an 
official of B'nai B'rith. A Negro whose 
record was bad tied the crime to Frank. 

A book, Murder in the Deep South, 
and the subsequent movie, They Won't 
Forget, were based on the case. Rumors 
of outside interference, of a muzzled 
press, swept Atlanta; and anti-Semi- 
tism festered and oozed. 

Frank was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death. Gov. John M. Slaton 
reduced the sentence to imprisonment, 
contending an element of doubt. 

The convicted man was sent to prison. 
A mob seized him from under the eyes 
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of his state’s protection and lynched 
him near Marietta, the small town 
where Mary Phagan had lived and 
where she was buried. Atlanta had no 
role in the final act of the tragedy, but 
in popular association, the criminal 
stain will always be on her. 

Two men, the Rev. Ashby Jones and 
Rabbi Marks, labored mightily to heal 
the wounds. Soon a Jew was president 
of the Atlanta Historical Society and, 
in 1950, Dick Rich, also a Jew, was 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and honored as “Mr. At- 
lanta,” the town’s No. | citizen. 

Dick Rich is president of Rich's, Inc., 
the department store that is bazaar, 
forum and fountain in Atlanta. Its 
nearest rival is Davison-Paxon, itself 
quite a store, but working under a hand- 
icap that Rich's exploits: Davison- 
Paxon is affiliated with New York's 
Macy's, while Rich's constantly re- 
minds the folks that it is home-owned 
and home-grown. 

The store is tied so tightly to At- 
lanta tradition that folks are apt to for- 
get that its main function is to sell goods 
at a profit. It has fifteen acres of selling 
space and 125,000 Georgians as charge 
customers. To handle its unique public 
relations, the store employs Dr. Ray- 
mond (Bill) Paty, former president of 
the University of Alabama, formerchan- 
cellor of the Georgia University System. 

His job is to lecture and counsel and 
give away money, for he screens all the 


requests that pour into the Rich Foun- 
dation, a philanthropic deal that is re- 
sponsible, for example, for the public 
schools’ radio setup, the latest word 
in communications and teaching. 

The Foundation helps support every 
civic to-do from grand opera to the At- 
lanta Symphony to the book fair. All 
this, plus good business, perhaps ex- 
plains the story of the Atlantan far, far 
from home, who was asked what he 
missed most. “Coca-Cola? Those 
Georgia peaches? Georgia Tech ——?” 

“No,” he replied. “*My monthly bill 
from Rich's.” 

Metropolitan Opera stars came to 
Atlanta first in 1909. An auditorium 
was opened and they wanted the great 
Caruso himself to dedicate it. Nothing 
but the best, boys. And be John-dog if 
Caruso didn’t accept. Illness prevented 
his appearance, however, and he wasn’t 
missed, because Geraldine Farrar, 
Ricardo Martin and Antonio Scotti 
dedicated it and did it up brown. 

It was Scotti who suggested the town 
needed grand opera. Atlanta went after 
the Metropolitan. Nothing but the best, 
boys. And be John-dog if they didn’t 
accept, giving six performances in 1910 
with Mr. Caruso in Pagliacci. By 1912 
the season was lasting a full week, with 
concerts throughout the winter. 

These fetes presented a problem of 
segregation that might have flabber- 
gasted Solomon, but didn’t faze At- 
lanta. In as much as the Met had no Ne- 








MR. & MRS. MONROE 


“I'm sorry, Henry, but somehow 
you don’t quite capture the spell.” 
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gro stars, the city restricted her own 
Negroes to a few seats way back yon- 
der. But music knows no Jim Crow and 
there came the time when Atlanta in- 
vited Negro artists to sing. The city’s 
Negroes were allowed good seats. Oth- 
erwise the artists would not have sung. 
Then came Roland Hayes, a great Ne- 
gro tenor, and all the South wondered 
what Atlanta would do, because Mr. 
Hayes happened to be a Georgian, a 
home-grown product like Rich's. With- 
out blush or explanation, Atlanta made 
the center aisle of the auditorium a 
Mason-Dixon line, Negroes on one 
side, whites on the other, even-Stephen 
down to the front seats. The difference 
between Mr. Hayes and all the others 
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more in an article by St. Paul- 
born novelist Norman Katkov, 
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was that Mr. Hayes was one of theirs 
and they aimed to make him welcome. 

Opera now is heard in a theater and 
no Negroes attend. They simply refuse 
restriction in the beauty of great music. 
They'd rather sing their own great 
music, and do. White folks are wel- 
come. 

Visible from downtown Atlanta ona 
clear day is Stone Mountain, a gro- 
tesque wart of granite, rising 650 feet 
above the surrounding plateau. The 
thing is two miles long; the largest dome 
of.exposed granite in the United States 
and about two hundred million years 
old. It witnessed, as a principal, the sec- 
ond fall of the Confederacy, this one a 
fiasco. 

Back in 1915, the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy envisioned a stu- 
pendous memorial to the Lost Cause, 
as the poets and politicians call it. Jef- 
ferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, a host of giants—they were to 
live again on the side of the mountain, 
leading a parade of the unvanquished. 
General Lee, horse included, was to be 
130 feet tall. 

A right smart monument to a nation 
still-born. However, it was more than 
that, much, much more. The South was 
in ferment, the young folks chomping 
at the bit and bucking the traces. The 
skim milk of things gone, the pap of 
grandpa’s glory wasn’t enough. They 
wanted cream, some of that Yankee 
cream. The mothers and fathers sensed 
it and they, hog-tied to tradition, 
wanted their restless young never to 
forget the glory of their heritage and, 
incidentally, to stay put. 

That's what the memorial meant, an 
attempt to withdraw from the confu- 


sion of the day into the simple past. 
Gutzon Borglum was employed to blast 
the figures into shape. The Federal mint 
struck Stone Mountain half dollars and 
the ladies sold them for a dollar to raise 
money for the dream. 

A violent quarrel among the spon- 
sors wrecked the dream in the middle 
*20’s and the Depression wiped it out. 
Money, politics, vanity—they were the 
villains. The memorial stands today as 
an unfinished monument to strife 
within. Broken rocks at the feet of R. 
E. Lee, scattered boulders where Jef- 
ferson Davis was to stand. And yet, in 
its haunting beauty, it tells its story far 
better than had it been finished. It is a 
mausoleum of the tragedy, for there 
stands the Confederacy, broken by dis- 
sension, the heads of her heroes so high, 
crumbling rocks at their feet. 

Stone Mountain is quite a tourist at- 
traction, although Atlanta is not a tour- 
ist city. Conventions, yes, but no con- 
certed effort to draw tourists. The sights 
are many, the mountains cool, the 
setup perfect. However, there are no 
tourist lures, no super-fancy hotels or 
glittering night life. 

Atlantans have their fun at home and 
in public parks, from golf to picnics to 
football to baseball. There is no café 
life, as such, and here a man’s home is 
his pride and there he takes his friends 
for good food and drink. 

There are miles of beautiful homes 
and acres of palaces, the lawns magnifi- 
cent with flowers of all the world, par- 
ticularly azaleas, dogwoods and Bur- 
ford hollies, the prized shrub that de- 
veloped as a sport in a cemetery here. 
And every spring the Atlanta Dogwood 
Festival attracts thousands to the city. 

The city’s Society, to strain a point, 
falls into several groups, each of these 
with rigid codes, and the major groups 
into a dozen splinter groups. A man’s 
bank balance has much to do with his 
social standing, and here again Atlanta 
is quite unlike many of her Southern 
sisters: Charleston, Nashville, Natchez, 
New Orleans, to name a few. The “old 
family” tradition simply does not throw 
its weight around here. 


TURNIP GREENS AND CAVIAR 


However, the very word “society” 
seems to go against the grain in Atlanta, 
because one never thinks of this stewing 
pot as a social center, any more so than 
Toledo or Kansas City. And, yet, 
Atlanta parties, particularly in the 
mansions, are famous. 

This contradiction can be explained 
by the fact that Atlanta works first and 
plays second, and then plays hard. The 
envied and ridiculed idle rich are not 
here in bothersome numbers. They are 
rich but not idle, for this is no sanc- 
tuary of trust-fund stagnation. The 
money keeps turning. 

The very rich, and there is a pas’l 
of *em, are called the big rich, the “ got- 
rocks boys,” and their social life is the 
same old monotonous routine: elab- 
orate parties, hunting preserves, caviar 
and champagne. But in as much aseven 
these usually have a turnip-green tra- 
dition, the caviar is eaten warily and 
seldom with relish. 
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TO BE RIGHT 
AT THE CENTER! 


Everything's 
handy, easy to reach: 
10 Golf Courses, 
Horse and Grey- 
hound Tracks, Jai 
Alai, Park and Water 
Sports, recreation 
centers all around you. \ 
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COMPETITIVE + 


New facilities for extra thou- 
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hotels, apartments, motor 
courts, etc., foster competi- 
tive rates and widest choice 
of accommodations. 


FUN IS FREE...Parades, 
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miles of free beaches, 
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fishing from public 
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A. FAMILY... 
Children thrive in 
outdoor sunshine. 
Families save on all- 


season rates...no fuel 
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FREE COLOR BOOKLET 
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Well dressed men everywhere 


endorse the linen jacket! 


An indispensable 

part of your wardrobe, 
it assures you of 

a well groomed 
appearance, 
especially when the 
linen is Moygashel*... 
crease-resistant, 
color-fast and 100% 
imported Irish linen. 


At all fine Men's Shops 


“Reg. U.S. Pot. Of. 


Hamilton Adams Imports, ltd., 10 E. 39 St., N. ¥. 16, N.Y. 
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Select a School or Camp with Confidence... 
Consult HOLIDAY’s School and Camp Directory 


You will find a variety of suggestions of fine schools 
and camps Geeanen the nation on pages 8 & 9. 
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As with most of America, the social 
lines are rather flexible within three 
major groups—the big rich, the poor, 
and the broad, teeming middle class 
whence comes most of the brains, the 
ventures, the progress. Each of these 
groups grafts off into cliques and clubs, 
based on business, kin, church, politics 
and common interests. Man has a way 
of seeking his own kind. It holds true 
here as elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, there is more social 
democracy in Atlanta than in many 
older communities. The rich and poor 
will sit beside each other at a football 
game and perhaps know each other's 
first name. The chances, though, of the 
poor man sitting in the big chair at the 
rich man’s house are remote indeed. 

The same holds with the Negroes. 
The social barrier between the Negro 
rich and the Negro poor is as high and 
as wide as with the whites. 


THE NEW ORDER 


The upper middle class dominates 
Atlanta and keeps her going. These 
mingle with the big rich in private clubs, 
of which there are several excellent ones 
and a few very exclusive ones (such as 
Piedmont Driving Club and Capital 
City Club), and in civic groups. But in 
the broad social sense they play with 
their own kind, and the home is the 
castle, the café, the forum. 

They live in any of the thousands of 
comfortable homes that make residen- 
tial Atlanta so impressive. There is 
Burford holly around the steps, azaleas 
and scads of other plants, for feminine 
Atlanta goes all-out for garden-club- 
bing. The lawn, often called the yard, 
is dotted with dogwoods and redbuds 
and shrubs. It is not so large that the 
man of the house can’t tend it if nec- 
essary 

The garage is for two cars, but there’s 
generally only one. The mistress either 
drives her husband to work and brings 
the car home or he rides a bus and 
she keeps the car all day for home 
chores. Besides, parking in town is a 
headache 

The languid, idle Southern lady goes 
fine in books, but she long ago joined 
the rare whooping crane. This is a 
contribution, an achievement of the 
Negro. Servants come high in the South. 
A cook in Atlanta costs not as much 
as in New York, but a whale of a lot 
more than New Yorkers realize. Yard- 
men? Butlers? Washerwomen? They 
are, as a rule, hired by the hour and 
only for special events 

Sorry, Little Nell, but shove that 
novel to the back of the shelf and take 
off your white gloves and put away your 
fan and parasol. Sure, it’s hot and 
Grandpa was a great man and the 
magnolias are blooming, but get on 
down to the supermarket, honey, and 
buy for your family and cook breakfast 
and supper for your family. We can 
afford a cook for one meal only, and 
don’t count on that. 

The greatest honor that can come to 
a stranger in Atlanta is to be asked to 
a home; not a club or golf game, but 
to 4 man’s home to meet his wife and 
children and friends, and share his salt. 
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And be prepared to talk on anything 
from religion to football, for Atlantans 
love to talk and laugh. They also can 
be most serious, and they'll fight; not 
at the drop of a hat like some Southern- 
ers, but don’t go throwing your hat 
down too may times. 

There will be five or six friends in, 
carefully selected to keep the conversa- 
tion whetted. The children are brought 
in and presented. They are full of milk, 
and naturally distrustful of adults, bow 
politely and hurry away to television 
and Hopalong Cassidy. 

Drinks are served. Bourbon is the 
favorite, but some rebel always wants 
Scotch and it is available, as is a dis- 
cussion of Alcoholics Anonymous, a 
good way to begin an evening. 

The hostess serves canapés and the 
conversation always is a feeling-out: 
books, music and weather. The real fun 
starts with food. 

Southern food varies as much as the 
South, from Maryland oysters to 
Barataria shrimp. Northerners rarely 
learn this fact. They eat at a roadside 
barbecue joint and go home thinking 
the South is a land of grease and grits; 
and die and go to a frosty heaven, 
never having sinned in the gluttonous 
glory of real Southern cooking. For, 
by rule of thumb, genuine Southern 
victuals are available only in homes. 

Supper, which is often called dinner 
in Atlanta, is usually over in an hour 
or so, because Southerners do not 
dawdle over the evening meal as they 
used’ to do over the heavy midday meal 
Now the cook must get home. So, full 
of good food and good will, they go 
back to the living room or the screened 
porch for a session of conversation and 
controversy 
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Want Reducing 
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The pattern is the same in most At- 
lanta homes. The men talk business and 
sports, the women talk food and clothes 
and everybody is aware that, as sure as 
shooting, the gauntlet will be dropped 
and all will pitch in. 

National politics gets a good play 
and the women move in closer to the 
men and have their say-so. Commu- 
nism rears its jowls and the women 
move still closer and voices rise. Re- 





ligion causes a flurry, and then the 
Negro issue is dropped into the arena. 
For a spell, there is caution, discretion, 
temperance and even a measure of in- 
telligence. But gradually things warm 
up. If Yankees are present, the South- 
erners present almost a solid front, but 
among themselves it is hammer and 
tongs. They talk the same language, 
understand the same mores. The ice 
melts in the mixed drinks. The good 
food is forgotten 

“Do you want your daughter to 
marry a Negro?” 

“That's beside the point. And I don’t 
want her to marry any white man dumb 
enough to ask such a question.” 

Nothing is settled, and then some- 
body tells an old Atlanta story 

4 country Negro went visiting in 
Atlanta and when he got back home 
his neighbors asked, ““What are the 
white folks in Atlanta 


Negroes run their own daily news- 
paper and say what they think over a 
Negro-owned radio station 

Protestants advertise their messages 
in bold letters on bulletin boards, in- 
cluding the First Methodist Church's 
proclamation: “And the people are 
friendly.” 

The Roman Catholics work and ex- 
pand, particularly among Negroes, and 
on each April twenty-eighth hold a 
service unique in the world, a funeral 
ceremony for the Irish Horse Traders. 

These nomads number about ten 
thousand, descendants of a clan of 
horse traders who landed from Ireland 
about 1850, as colorful as the Wild 
Geese, as restless. There were the 
McNamaras, the Rileys, the Carrolls 
and Sherlocks, the Garmons, Dartys, 
Costellos and, sure as shooting, the 
O’Haras. (Oh, Scarlett, could it be?) 

John McNamara 
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died here in 1881 and 
the Traders took up 
“wen a the custom of bringing 
their dead here each 
burial. The 


memorials are ornate, 
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must go home mad 

Somebody mentions the Ku Klux 
Klan and everybody laughs, for, in 
the over-all picture, Atlanta laughs at 
the Klan these days 

But it wasn't ever thus 

W. J. Cash, in his scholarly treat- 
ment, The Mind of the South, contends 
that the Ku Klux Klan of the Pro- 
hibition Era was a genuine folk move- 
ment, as much so as the Nazi phenom- 
enon in Germany. Mr. Cash makes 
other interesting observations in this 
connection: the Klan was another at- 
tempt by the South to withdraw into 
the past; the movement would have 
died a-borning had not the North used 
it as another excuse to shake her finger 
under Dixie's nose 

Anyway, the Klan started in At- 
lanta, not too far from the Stone Moun- 
tain Memorial. It was violently anti- 
Negro around here and scowlingly 
anti-Catholic and anti-Jew, although 
Catholics were Georgia leaders even 
then. (Father O'Reilly, who bearded 
Sherman and saved his church, is a 
local hero.) 

Be all that as it may, the Klan, never- 
theless, sprang from these hills, caught 
fire and spread throughout the nation, 
sharing its Southern origin with Mid- 
western adoption. The onus of its 
birth is on Atlanta, although a hundred 
causes sired the monster. If it were a 
folk movement, then it was natural 
that it should have begun here in this 
rich, somewhat raw, frontier hub of the 
Deep South, where progress and re- 
action had to slug it out 

Southlike, each side came into the 
open and had at each other, no holds 
barred. Public opinion eventually sick- 
ened of the Klan, and the Depres- 
sion knocked it sky-winding. Without 
ado, the Catholic Church bought the 
Klan’s office building. Since then a 
few similar movements have cracked 
their shells around here but never 
really hatched 


usually an angel on 
top and maybe a like- 
ness of the deceased 

The services are held in the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, the 
church that Father O'Reilly saved 
from the Yankees 

So far from Klan days has Atlanta 
come that Hughes Spalding, local 
lawyer-financier and state politico, now 
heads the University System of Geor- 
gia. Mr. Spalding is a Privy Chamber- 
lain Supernumerary of Sword and Cape 
to His Holiness, Pope Pius XII 

World War Il lifted the city’s face 
and she now is busting at the seams, 
planning for tomorrow while still di- 
recting strangers to the modest apart- 
ment house where Margaret Mitchell 
lived and wrote Gone With the Wind. 
the Atlanta testament. 

There was no mansion in Miss 
Mitchell's married life, only a small 
apartment where she and her husband, 
John Marsh, lived in moderate circum- 
stances. However, there’s never been 
another book like it, the South’s War 
and Peace, regardless of literary merit 
Some critics still sneer, and brag that 
That's like a 
bookie ignoring the Kentucky Derby 

Lord knows how many people read 


they've never read it 


it. Letters continue to pour in from the 
corners of the earth, for a litthke woman 
with a tale to tell made her town more 
famous than did Sherman or Coca- 
Cola; the story of war and famine and 
gumption, of another woman who knew 
what she wanted, or thought that 
she knew 

Criticism of Miss Mitchell had passed 
the whispering stage before she was 
killed by a taxicab. The barbs were born 
of jealousy, the chagrin of those who 
expected the idol to give her life to the 
public instead of to her husband, her 
home and her friends 

There will be a statue to her some 
day. Just wait and see. For she gave to 
the world its most popylar novel, and 


her city its patron saint THE END 
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HOT SPRINGS 


Continued from Page 43) 


states and many foreign countries 
Between baths and meals, people sit 
in the sun on benches strung along the 
narrow park behind the bathhouses, 
and there you can hear all kinds of 
animated talk, some of it in languages 
that even a moderately good linguist 
cannot identify. Loud are the huzzas 
in the Chamber of Commerce when 
someone has heard authentic German 
spoken in the park. “Think of it,” they 
say, “he could have gone to Baden- 
Baden, but he chose to come here!" 

There is surprisingly little talk about 
sickness or symptoms. Even those who 
sit in bath chairs instead of on benches 
seem to be feeling pretty good, es- 
pecially if it is just after bathtime. On 
the mountainside above the path, the 
redbuds are in bloom, and the firebush, 
and the sarvisberry. The sun is warm 
and brilliant, the hotels and shop fronts 
have a holiday air, and though there 
may be a number of sufferers from 
arthritis and other painful illnesses, 
most of those you see seem to be 
radiating hope and faith 

Faith of one kind or another is all 
over the place. Look at the racing 
crowd chattering in the hotel dining 
room just before the Arkansas Derby, 
late in March. This is a mile-and-an- 
eighth race for three-year-olds, which 
climaxes the thirty-day racing season 
at Oaklawn Track. Though we had 
been told by a native, “Why bother with 
the Derby unless you own a glue fac- 
”* we took off for Oaklawn with 
all the other optimists 


tory’ 


If there is not so much money bet 
here as at the Kentucky Derby, there 
is aS much excitement engendered 
and I for one would bet that there are 
more mink coats per thousand specta- 
tors in the Oaklawn grandstand than at 
Churchill Downs. (The oil Indians 
come in numbers to the races from 
Oklahoma.) There are also- more blue 
jeans, wilted seersucker, rayon-taffeta, 
near-pearls, near-emeralds, near-dia- 
monds, rouge, lipstick, and hand- 
painted ties than could be found in a 
bargain basement. 

Here and there, notably in the boxes, 
are some real diamonds, mostly worn, 
like the mink coats, by the oil million- 
aires, red, white, and mixed. We sat/in 
the governor's box, minus the governor 


but with one of Hot Springs’ chief resi- 
dent celebrities, Marjorie Lawrence, 
the Metropolitan Opera soprano whose 
career was hampered, though not 
stopped, by poliomyelitis. She lives in 
Hot Springs for the sake of the under- 
water treatments similar to those given 
for polio at Warm Springs, Georgia. 
Propelled by her affable osteopath hus- 
band, she arrived in her wheel chair 
wearing a dazzle of white and lavender 
with lilacs and rhinestones on her hat, 
and looking as regally Wagnerian as 
when we had last seen her, sitting on a 
Metropolitan property rock atop a 
Metropolitan property Venusberg. She 
lifted her blond lilac-crowned head and 
one expected her to sing, “Come to 
these bowers, these grottoes of rosy 
dreams.”* What she said was, ““Number 
seven has good knees. What're the odds 
on him?” 

Rosy dreams, faith, illusion are what 
make horse races. We had our share— 
Virginia bet on a horse called On 
Wings. He wasn’t but his jockey was. 
On Wings, free of his rider, ambled 
over to nibble a bite of grass at the edge 
of the nine-hole public 


The Presidential Suite at the Majes- 
tic rents for $50 a day, but the manager 
isn’t very anxious to rent it to just any- 
body. “Have to keep it ready,” he says. 
““Never know when some V.I.P. is go- 
ing to blow in!” 

People like Al Smith, Jack Dempsey, 
Babe Ruth, Cy Young, Honus Wagner, 
and Joseph T. Robinson came to Hot 
Springs for years. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is very proud of the late J. T. 
Robinson, who ran for vice-president 
with Al Smith. “He was a congressman, 
a governor, and a senator all within 
two weeks,” they marvel. That's the 
kind of customer they like to bathe at 
Hot Springs. 

There is an even fancier type of 
hosteiry—the seventh heaven of the 
real high-steppers, the young people 
who swoop down on Hot Springs in 
private planes, the die-hard older ones 
who are out to buy their fun where they 
can find it. The new and oddly-named 
Jack Tar Court Hotel looks like a 
group of innocent marshmallows sitting 
on a hillside. Inside, its décor is pure 
modern Byzantine. The wide, deep- 
carpeted halls lead to 





golf course that nestles 
cozily in the center of 
the oval track. | bet on 
a horse with a less 
hopeful name, and he 
came in next to Vir- 
ginia’s horse, which 
means next to last. 
Four dollars gone to 


e@ There is a wise German 
proverb which tells us 
that it is good to be re- 
minded that “Behind the 
mountains there are peo- 
ple to be found.” 

DEAN ARTHUR STANLEY = an indiscreet bit 


huge dim bedrooms 
where walls and up- 
holstery of taupe and 
peacock-blue and 
smoky gray are lit with 
a flash of bronze or sil- 
ver here and there, or 
of 
Chinese red. In_ the 





the races 

If you don’t feel like betting, you can 
“do” Hot Springs for very little money. 
There are hotel rooms to be had for 
$1.50 a day, and even in the luxurious 
Arlington and Majestic Hotels some 
single rooms rent for only $3.00. There 
are also motel courts, tourist cabins, 
furnished apartments and _ trailer 
camps—to say nothing of just plain 
boarding and rooming houses. If you 
have a trailer, you can pull it into a 
trailer park and stay for as little as $2.50 
a week. They'll even furnish your wife 
with water for washing your clothes 
while you investigate Hot Springs hot 
spots 

From this grade of economy you can 
work up through various cabin jobs, 
renting at any sum between $6.00 a 
week and $35.00. At somewhere around 
$20.00, you can have a pure little Cape 
Cod number, minus only the Dutch 
oven and the spinning wheel, or an 
adobe model, complete with a corner 
fireplace and beds on a balcony behind 
a rail hung with Indian baskets and 
Navajo rugs. 


PLEASURES AND PALACES 


At $80 a week you can have a “hotel 
apartment” in one of the “hotel courts.” 
This supplies, in the Mountainaire 
Hotel, two double bedrooms, an elec- 
tric kitchen, dining space, broadloom 
carpets, chromium chairs, coral bed- 
spreads, maid service, a ramp for your 
wheel chair (if any), two roof terraces, 
and a barbecue oven!—all these com- 
forts (except the terraces and oven) 
swimming in air that is changed four 
times a minute without draughts. 
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center of each enor- 
mous room is an enormous bed, or 
a pair of close-set twins, under a paint- 
ing of a girl who even without the spe- 
cial spotlight trained on her would scare 
These 
houris are the work of a Hot Springs 


you out of a year’s growth 


artist, one Count Ossip de Perelma, 
who after a period of painting hatchet- 
faced royalty in Europe, emigrated to 
America, and apparently came under 
the influence of Messrs. Petty and 
Varga and licked them a mile. 

After such pleasures, the guests at 
the hotel, along with other members of 
the Hot Springs carriage trade, refresh 
themselves at the Rainbow Room 
across the road, with Swedish food 
that could hold its own with the best 
New York smorgashord. Here one sees 
the Count himself, with flowing gray 
locks and flowing black tie, delicately 
cracking lobster claws and eying the 
other tables for models. 

There are many potential ones, es- 
pecially among the divorce crowd, who 
run a feverish circle around the better 
restaurants and night spots, sleep till 
noon in the downiest hotel rooms, 
yawn in deck chairs on hotel verandas 
and talk about their about-to-be-ex- 
husbands. 

To hear them is like listening to a 
batch of letters written to Dorothy 
Dix, but the young men who hover 
around these women listen with a 
sympathetic attention which, if faintly 
professional, still masks any sign of 
boredom or disapproval 

One man who has been listening to 
these tales for years—also without 
boredom or apparent disapproval—is 





Judge Samuel W. Garratt, whose 
judicial district includes five counties, 
with three major towns, Hot Springs, 
Benton, and Malvern. If we had 
thought that divorce might be a 
touchy subject—like radon gas—with 
the more cultivated citizens of Hot 
Springs, Judge Garratt corrected that 
impression. He is a shrewd, intelligent, 
amiable man—and he is strongly in 
favor of the Arkansas divorce law. “It 
is humane,” he says, “and equitable, 
and decent. Our nine grounds are 
civilized, and our courts are rigidly 
just in interpreting the law. You don’t 
get a divorce here by funny business. 
In awarding custody of children we 
scrupulously consider the children’s 
welfare first.” 

Judge Garratt’s enthusiasm, next to 
the law, is his Class-3 baseball team, 
the Hot Springs Bathers. They are his 
relaxation 

The list of divorce grounds does 
seem, indeed, humane. It includes: de- 
sertion for one year; habitual drunken- 
ness; commission of a felony; adultery 
(you're not allowed to confess this 
you must have witnesses); impotency; 
bigamy; incurable insanity with hos- 
pitalization for more than three years 
(the family doctor and the superintend- 
ent of the hospital must certify that 
the patient is incurable); three years’ 
separation, and general indignities. This 
last includes a wide and wonderful list 
of marital wrongs, such as quarreling, 
nagging, “unmerited reproach,” “any 
behavior that renders the condition of 
the opposite party intolerable.” If your 
wife really wants to get rid 
of you, you don’t have to 
hit her on the button 
you can merely refuse to 
mix the cocktails for a 
dinner party, yelp over 
her dress bills, criticize her 
relatives—make her hate 
you enough to go to Hot 
Springs for three months. 

The three-month-resi- 

dence divorce law has 

been in effect since 1931. 

There was some agita- 

tion at one time for a six-week-res- 
idence requirement to compete with 
Reno. “If one party seriously wants to 
end a marriage, the marriage is sunk 
anyhow,” seems to be the sentiment in 
Arkansas. 

That does not mean, however, that all 
divorcees are happy—especially while 
they are waiting for the decree or even 
while celebrating its consummation. 
Hot Springs has tried to devise pallia- 
tives not only for arthritis and polio but 
for broken hearts. There are the horse 
races, the lush hotels, the lakes— 
Catherine and Hamilton—for water 
sports, the public golf courses and the 
Belvedere Country Club. 

There is also, even since Governor 
McMath’s well-known clean-up, 
gambling. The big roulette and black- 
jack and chuck-a-luck games are 
gone—gone underground at least, 
beyond the sight of the hit-and-run 
visitor. But there are private poker 
games here and there, and, behind 
screens in powder rooms and in gentle- 


men’s lounges of some of the best 
clubs, a row of slot machines. You 
have to have a badly broken heart or 
a fearfully bored mind, however, to 
stand all by your lonesome and feed 
quarters into a box behind a screen. 
What fun is a jack pot with no by- 
standers to yell at? 

You are more likely to go back to the 
dining room and eat “channel cat” and 
“hush puppies,” as we did on our last 
night in Hot Springs. Channel cat is 
to Arkansas what whitefish and wall- 
eyed pike are to the shores of Michigan 
and Minnesota. It is a firm white meat, 
fried in deep fat, and served with the 
“puppies,” which are corn pones 
dropped into the fat as the fish are re- 
moved. 

The name of the dish is authentic 
deep-South history. When the hounds 
bayed for food under the windows of 
the Old Plantation Wining room, the 
black women in the kitchen threw corn 
pone to the dogs to still the racket. This 
pone, flavored with chopped onion, 
and thinned with buttermilk, is now a fa- 
vorite dish throughout Arkansas and 
South Missouri. 


THE LONGEST WAY HOME 


If you have come into Hot Springs 
from St. Louis, you are likely to decide 
to leave it by another way. There's a 
train that weaves idly northeast to 
Little Rock, where you climb aboard 
another, which will amble west into 
Oklahoma, north through Kansas, and 
east again to Kansas City. If you have 
been out eating hush puppies the night 

before, you have to pack 
like mad to catch it, around 
eleven A.M.—or at least 
your wife has to, while 
you sit in your pajamas, 
supervising 

We were entertained 

during packing by the 
maid. “You folks have a 
big night?” : 

“Very big,” said I. “My 

wife won ten nickels in 
a slot machine.” 

“Huh,” said the hand- 
some girl with the coffee-cream skin. 
“Slot machines! You-all oughta been 
playin’ tonk. .. . What is tonk? Well, 
it’s a little different from pitty-pat. 
You-all know how to play pitty-pat, 
0” course.” 

“What's it like?” said your inquiring 
reporter. “Like rummy, pinochle 
canasta?” 

“I don’t know those games,” she 
said. Then her face brightened, “I'll 
tell you. It’s like kotch. Ever’body 
knows kotch.” 

We gave up. I turned to watch the 
packing. “If you put that toilet kit in 
at the other end, perhaps you can 
work the zipper.” 

The maid had finished her slow, 
graceful, but efficient dusting. “You 
folks gettin’ out just in time. Couple 
weeks now, South’n folks come up for 
the summer. Aftah that, no more‘rare 
roast beef like you-all order from room 
service. Texas, Loo-siana, Alabam’— 
they likes their meat well done.” 

/ THE END 
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THE TWO-LEG 
HORSE 


(Continued from Page 55) 


the horse’s chest, and three of them 
wondering why 

None of the rest of us who were 
looking on at this tableau said any- 
thing—we were fascinated too. Then 
the mood and picture were broken 
by the appearance of the horse's 
owner, the junkman. His reaction to 
the scene was one of alarm. He rushed 
over and demanded what was going 
on, what were these men doing in 
front of his horse? The first squatter he 
addressed admitted sheepishly he didn't 
know—"‘sais pas”’-—and the junkman 
asked the next in line. This one didn't 
know either. “Demandez lui,” he an- 
swered, and indicated the squatter on 
the extreme right who was the cause of 
it all. That gentleman, when the junk- 
man approached him and put the ques- 
tion, said without looking up, “His 
chest muscles interest me. | am study- 
ing his anatomy. | am an equestrian 
sculptor 

At this the other three got up in em- 
barrassment, threw angry looks at the 
artist, and hurried away from the spot 
‘Fou! one cried over his shoulder 

But the artist remained where he was, 
still studying anatomy in complete un- 
concern. The frantic junkman said to 
him, “Plus de blagu N’embétez pas 
mon cheval! 

In his own good time the sculptor 
arose. He took a coin from his pocket, 
extended it to the junkman, whose palm 
came up, purely by reflex, to meet it 
the coin dropped into the palm. “This 
is for your pain,” the sculptor said 
Then he patted the horse’s chest and 
walked away 

The junkman seemed bewildered and 
troubled. He stared at the coin in his 
palm, stared at the departing man 
Then he went up to his horse and 
looked him an anxious question. If the 
horse knew the answer, he certainly 
didn tconvey it. The junkman shrugged, 
and pocketed the coin with a sigh 

The sculptor was a man I couldn't 
forget. A few days later I saw him again, 
sitting on a café terrace with a man I 
knew slightly, a M. Chollet. I went 
over, was introduced to M. Randort 
took a chair and joined them. I told M 
Randorf | had seen him before under 
unusual circumstances, and I recalled 
the incident of the junkman’s horse. He 
nodded gravely and said, “An animal 
tres svmpathique. | had never seen him 
before.” 

Chollet said, jocularly, “My friend 
Randorf knows nearly all the horses of 
Paris 

His friend Randorf protested mod- 
estly that he didn’t. But Chollet went 
on: “A new horse always fascinates 
him. You see, he has /a mystique du 
cheval. He believes that when the Sav- 
iour comes again it will be in the shape 
of a horse.” 

Randorf pleaded with me not to be- 
lieve a word of it; his interest in horses 
was not Messianic, and Chollet, as I no 
doubt knew, was just a cynic. 


From this and later talks, I learned a 
good deal about Randorf. He was from 


the Union of South Africa, and was of 


Dutch-Boer ancestry. He had come to 
Paris as a youth to study sculpture, and 
he had never returned home. Through 


a relative in the South African govern- 


ment he had obtained a number of com- 
missions to do monumental equestrian 
statues of Boer statesmen and heroes. 
These commissions had maintained him. 
His statues, all executed in Paris and 
shipped to South Africa, graced various 
squares in the cities of Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, Cape Town. He had 
never been present at any of their un- 
veilings, had never had the urge to go 
back and see them 

His interest in horses may have been, 
as he had said, not Messianic, but it 
was certainly intense 

He told me that he always executed 
his statesmen and heroes very quickly, 
from photographs, without models, and 
this had always been satisfactory. “But 
with horses,” he said, “it is different 
and takes much longer.” 





®\ wise traveler never despises 


his own country. GOLDON!, 
Pamela 





He always had to have a live horse 
model: memory, sketches, photographs 
were not sufficient. Although he had 
worked with dozens of horses, he could 
never remember a horse’s lines, mus- 
cles, texture; he had to see it all as he 
worked, and he had to concentrate on 
the horse as if it were the first he had 
ever seen 

His patrons in South Africa were ap- 
parently pleased with the heroes: they 
paid well for them, ordered more. But 
for Randorf, it seemed, the hero was 
simply an appendage that paid for the 
horse? 

Randorf had resided in Paris through- 
out the First World War and had dis- 
regarded the war almost completely 
“It was a great stupidity and too pain- 
ful to think about,” he said. “In the 
first days, when there was a war of 
movement, there were many cavalry 
charges and a frightful slaughter of 
horses. Later, for three and a half years, 
it was mostly trench warfare, and only 
men were killed.” 

He had disregarded the peace as well 
as the war. He took little interest in the 
matters that usually agitated other Pa- 
risians. The fall of the franc had never 
made his blood pressure climb. Crimes 
passidnnels, causes célébres, political 
turmoils—he was unaware of them, as 
he didn’t read papers. Such engrossing 
past matters as the Caillaux Affair, the 
Landru Affair—things that I as a new- 
comer to Paris was eager to hear old 
residents talk about—had touched him 
not at all. | remember having been very 
troubled over his vast indifference to 
the affairs of men. 


Artists everywhere have a weakness 
for studios which have been converted 
from stables. But when | visited Ran- 
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dorf’s studio in the Rue Maubeuge I 
found that it was still a stable. It had 
two stalls, both ready for immediate oc- 
cupancy—each fully provided with straw 
bedding, hay, oats, musettes and the 
necessary pitchforks, water buckets 
everything. Although there was no horse 
in the studio-stable, it was still per- 
meated with plenty of horse smell. | ex- 
pected to see examples of Randorf’s 
art, but such pieces as were in the stu- 
dio were covered with canvas. In the 
center of the studio was an ingenious 
contraption, controlled by pulleys, 
which Randorf used when he had a 
horse posing for him. It simultaneously 
secured the horse and gave him a re- 
stricted liberty of movement. Also over- 
head was a trolley device from which a 
piece of sugar still dangled. This was 
helpful for inducing a rearing or charg- 
ing pose 

He was always cordial and even talk- 
ative, but whenever I tried to get at his 
inmost feelings about horses he quietly 
but pleasantly put up a barrier. “Il am 
an equestrian sculptor,” he would say 
“It is natural for me to be somewhat in- 
terested in the subjects of my work.” 

And then, forgetting the barrier, he 
would give glimpses of his sentiments 
“When I am in funds,” he said, dream- 
ily, “I have a horse here all the time.” 

For other times, when he was only 
partially in funds, he had a list of about 
twenty horse models from which he 
used to hire by the day. Of course, like 
all artists, he had his favorite models 
He had particularly liked Florette, a 
gifted mare from the Invalides Quarter 
who could divine the desired pose and 
hold itendlessly. “Florette is gone now,” 
he said. **But she lives forever in bronze 
in Pretoria, where she charges to glory 
with General Krongie on her back. And 
she lives here too.” He pulled aside a 
wall drape, revealing a niche in which 
stood a statuette of Florette, without 
Krongie. And he showed me others in 
other niches—Black Pierre from the 
Clichy Quarter, who had provided an 
inspiring seat above the multitude for 
General de Smit in Cape Town; Robert 
le Diable from Denfert-Rochereau, who, 
rain or shine, upheld General Verjaa! 
in Johannesburg; and others 

In times of rigid economy between 
commissions, he often had to do with- 
out equine or paid models. But fortu- 
nately, as he told me, he had struck up 
several valuable human friendships in 
the barracks of the Garde Républicaine, 
and thanks to this he was able to visit 
the Third Republic's stables and study 
the Garde mounts as they rested in the 
interims between parades, statesmen’s 
funerals, political demonstrations and 
riots. They were glorious animals, he 
said, possessing much more character 
and conscience publique than most peo- 
ple he knew 

However, he added that he was 
really very catholic in his horses and 
would stop most anywhere to study any 
kind of horse (as he happened to be do- 
ing the first time | saw him) 

“But is it only anatomy that you 
seek?” I asked. “What of the soul? 
Isn't there possibly, as Chollet suggests, 
a mission too?” 





“It does not become you to be cyni- 
cal,” he replied. 

I must state here that I had a mission 
of my own. I was enamored of the 
heroes and heroines of France, from 
the Chevalier Bayard and Jeanne d’Arc 
to Foch and Clemenceau, and I was in 
France to study their records and me- 
mentos. After meeting Randorf, I 
evinced an interest too in his Boer he- 
roes, but he illuminated me very little 
about them. I talked endlessly of my 
French heroes, and Randorf gave a 
semblance of listening, politely and pa- 
tiently. Only once, when I was dilat- 
ing—perhaps at too great length—on 
the admirable tenacity of Foch his pa- 
tience broke. He blurted out: “Bah! 
Some men are great only because of 
heir achievements. But a horse, any 
horse, is great by nature. He can even 
work for man as a slave without losing 
any of his dignity or superiority —some- 
thing man cannot do. It does not mat- 
ter to a horse whether he pulls an onion 
cart or a hearse, or whether he has 
Foch or a jockey on his back. He is not 
only better than his man but he doesn’t 
even deign to prove it. Show me a man 
with such quality.” 

I wanted to suggest to Randorf that 
he was a man, but I refrained. Actu- 
ally he appeared to be very much 
a man—stalwart, handsome, ruddy- 
cheeked, blue-eyed, with abundant 
wavy brown hair—one of those men 
who look masterful and are in reality 
very gentle. 


It was summer and I left Paris and 
wandered through the Orleans country 
and to Rheims and Rouen on the trail 
of Jeanne d’Arc and others. Then I 
went to Poitiers, Grenoble, Verdun, 
Pau—all in quest of various heroic 
ghosts. It was a stimulating voyage, and 
in the course of it I forgot 
about Randorf 

The day I got back to 
Pwsis | ran into Chollet on 
the Boulevard Raspail.**You 
have missed something,” he 
said, chuckling. “A real 
crime passionnel.” 

He laughed again, and I 
made as if to leave him. 

“Wait!” he said, grasping 
my arm. “You must hear 
this. Has Randorf told you 
anything about his affaires de coeur?” 

I said he hadn't. “Then listen,” he 
said. “Women love him, you know. 
But he makes them unhappy. You 
didn’t know about that? . . . I thought 
not. There is something about him that 
makes women want to look after him. 
His purity, no doubt. But then, women 
soon get weary of wanting to look after 
a man whose first thought is to look 
after a horse. Living in a stable with a 
man and a horse may be trés bohémienne 
for a few days, but then it becomes trés 
douloureuse. And the cost of perfume, 
you know, for overpowering the fra- 
grance of the horse. . .” 

“What are you getting at?” I said. 

He looked at me benignly, and said, 
“Much has happened since you left 
Paris. First, Randorf got some money 
from South Africa. Naturally he in- 


vested in the liberation of a horse—a 
certain Celestin whom he discovered 
slaving in the Rue Mouffetard. He had 
this animal comfortably established in 
his studio when another thing hap- 
pened. A woman, a certain Josette, fell 
in love with him. ‘I am yours,’ she said. 
‘Please do not refuse me.’ So Randorf 
took her home and it became a ménage 
a trois, and quite a happy one for a 
week or so. But then Josette realized 
that while Randorf was very kind, very 
strong, very beautiful, very pure, still 
the light in his eyes was not for her. She 
became very jealous of the beast. Two 
days ago she poisoned Celestin. Ah, 
yes, it was sad. If you have never seen 
Randorf angry, you have a spectacle 
coming to you. He threw Josette out, 
of course. And you have never seen 
such tender nursing. The animal is still 
quite sick, but Randorf has actually 
saved him. Well, that is the story. I 
thought you would be interested.” 

I had not enjoyed this cackling re- 
cital, and I said coldly, ““Thank you,” 
and started to leave. 

“One moment,” he cried. **Y ou think 
I am a mocker. But what do you really 
think of Randorf? Does he have a sense 
of mystical communication with the 
horse, or is it simply a divine rapport of 
mutual dumbness?” 

“I cannot enlighten you,” I said. 

““As a Frenchman,” he said, “I have 
no tolerance for these psychoanalysts 
from Vienna who are trying to flood 
the world with their bizarre theories. 
They would say that a man who is ob- 
sessed with horses, as is Randorf, is a 
man who is dissatisfied with the image 
of his own father. Or something else. 
C'est ridicule. Randorf is none of these 
things.” 

**Has it occurred to you that the man 
is simply spiritual?” I said. 

“I prefer to think,” he 
replied, “that somewhere in 
the distant past Randorf 
had a horse for an ancestor, 
and that there is a secret call 
in his blood. He has certain 
qualities which offer grounds 
for such a belief—nobility, 
tolerance, beauty, courage. 
They are the qualities which 
bring out the worst in me, 
unfortunately. And he is no 
more interested in art, poli- 

tics, fashion, government, actresses, 
newspapers thana horse would be. How 
| envy him.” 

I left him with his envies and hurried 
to the studio-stable in the Rue Mau- 


beuge. There I found Randorf—a ten- , 


der, preoccupied, anxious Randorf. Po- 
liteness would not let him turn me away, 
but it was evident that he had no time 
for me. After letting me in, he had not a 
word to say and forgot me completely. 
He went into the stall where stood a 
large brown horse with a sorrowful 
face—Celestin—and resumed the busi- 
ness my arrival had interrupted. 

I stood nearby and watched. It was 
the first time I had seen Randorf talk- 
ing to a horse. It went to my innards, 
and gave me a warm throbbing tingle 
in the roots of my scalp. He held up a 
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large basket of oats to Celestin. The 
horse looked at it dolefully, his nose 
twitching, and then turned his head 
away 


“No, no, Celestin,” pleaded Ran- 
dorf. “You must eat, you must get 
your strength back. It is perfectly good, 
Celestin, you have nothing to fear. It is 
I who am giving it to you—I, Jan Ran- 
dorf—a man, not a woman. Ask Black 
Pierre, ask Robert le Diable, ask Jacques 
le Flic, ask any of them whether I ever 
betrayed their confidence in me.” 

He whinnied, snorted, tried a simula- 
tion of a cheery horse laugh. The whole 
thing was tragic and embarrassing to 
me. Here was a man who was seem- 
ingly attuned in every fiber to the horse, 
who was close to him in spirit. And yet 
his communication was inadequate, 
wretched, pathetic. Any ordinary comic 
any mimic or ventriloquist who didn't 
even care about horses could yet simu- 
late horse expressions more appeal- 
ingly, more truthfully than did Ran- 
dorf, who had the heart for it but not 
the art. It was like hearing a Beethoven 
who had so much music to give the 
world but who could not make musical 
notations, play the piano, or even hum 
the music that was singing in his head 

“See?” he cried. “I eat it myself.” 
And he scooped a handful of oats out 
of the basket and jammed them into 
his mouth. He did it again. Celestin 
looked at him fixedly. Then he headed 
over a bit, and with his nose rubbed 
Randorf’s face. 

At this point I quietly left the studio. 


I did not see Randorf again, because 
two days later I got a message by cable 
which necessitated my taking the next 
boat back to the United States. Some- 
thing had happened which gave me new 
troubles and preoccupations, and which 
swept my ancient heroes out of my life 
In America I lost my way completely. | 
burned cigarettes on an altar of despair, 
tried several new religions, and all in 
vain. Then came the war, with its vil- 
lainies and heroisms. And the postwar 
with its new villains and new plastic 
saints. It was then that I had the urge to 
go back to Paris 

I had not thought of Randorf in more 
than ten years. From the moment I ar- 
rived in Paris, however, the memory of 
him surged back, and intensely. Was 
he still alive? Was he still in Paris? | 
had to know. 

What enkindled this interest was the 
memory that Randorf had lived through 
the First World War in Paris without 
concerning himself with it, and had 
lived through the first postwar without 
giving it a thought. A powerful intui- 
tion had flashed into my mind. Ran- 
dorf had ignored World War Two also! 
Not only the war but also the things 
that led up to it and the things that 
came after. If it were so, he was the 
most desirable individual in the world 
for me. To see Randorf, to be with 
him, would clear my mind of the rub- 
bish that had occupied and troubled it 
for more than a decade. A visit to him 
would be a visit to a remote island in- 
side Paris, to a monastery in which the 
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harsh, strident echoes and cackles of 
cynical strife did not penetrate. 

I made inquiries and got good news 
almost at once. A sculptor named Lahys 
told me Randorf was not only alive 
and in Paris (which he had never left) 
but was still living at the same old 
studio (characteristically, it hadn't oc- 
curred to me just to go there and in- 
quire). | was delighted. 

But then Lahys told me something 
that shocked and amazed me. He said 
Randorf had become a Communist. 

I couldn't believe it. “Impossible,” | 
said. “There never was a man less in- 
terested in politics.” 

“Quand méme,” said Lahys, bitterly 
“You will find other surprises equally 
unpleasant.” 


guished names from the arts and sci- 
ences. But they were short on sculptors. 
They looked around desperately for 
sculptors to identify with Communism, 
and finally they picked on this fantoche 
of a horse-loving Randorf. They told 
him flatteringly that he was a sculptor, 
and he believed them, They made him 
head of a Communist sculptors’ com- 
mittee, in which he was the only mem- 
ber. An outrage to the arts!” 

“But Randorf is a sculptor,” I 
said. 

“What are you saying?” said Lahys, 
who (I should have mentioned earlier) 
was an abstract constructionist. “He is 
nothing but an animalier, a documen- 
tary taxidermist.” 

“But why did he accept?” I asked. 
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It was difficult to accept that Ran- 
dorf had at last become involved in the 
feuds of mankind. My monastery 
crashed in ruins, my island evaporated. 
I felt betrayed and desolate. Randorf a 
Communist! 

“How could such a thing have hap- 
pened?” I asked Lahys. 

He grimaced unpleasantly. “The Com- 
munists were traitors in 1940,” he said, 
“but then, when Russia was attacked, 
they became patriots here. They made a 
militant record for themselves in the 
Resistance, and in their propaganda of 
self-praise they made an even better 
Resistance record. You would think 
that nobody else had resisted the Ger- 
mans. Well, after the Liberation, as 
you may have read in America, they 
promoted a big membership drive, es- 
pecially among artists, writers, scien- 
tists. They wanted to make Commu- 
nism fashionable in France, and they 
were quite successful. They got distin- 
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“To better his wretched career, of 
course. These Communists are all the 
same.” 

| could not associate Randorf with 
the vulgar careerism of which Lahys 
was accusing him. I had never heard 
Randorf prate about the value of his 
art, or speak enviously and disparag- 
ingly of other artists (or speak of them 
at all). é 

By the same token, I could not have 
conceived previously of anyone speak- 
ing of Randorf in an unkind way. 
Banter, yes; amusement, no doubt; but 
not harshness and hate. It went to show 
what blind and senseless animosities 
were being created currently in the 
shadow of political pressures. 

I felt very concerned for Randorf. 


The next morning I rang the bell of 
his studio-stable in the Rue Maubeuge. 
When the door opened, there was 
Randorf, sure enough, but he had an 
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automatic pistol in his hand. He glared 
at me, lifted the pistol to my heart 
level, and said, “What do you want?” 

This was not the Randorf I remem- 
bered; this was, rather, an enrolled 
dues-paying member of the angry broth- 
erhood of man. And he didn’t remem- 
ber me at all! I gave my name, men- 
tioned America, Chollet, Celestin. A 
look of recognition finally came into 
his eyes. He put the pistol in his pocket 
and said, “Ah, yes, yes, yes. Please 
come in.” 

He looked not much older, and the 
studio was much the same. There was 
no horse in the stall. The back of the 
studio was blocked off with canvas, and 
I assumed that behind it was a work in 
progress. 

We exchanged some talk in which 
both of us made an effort to re-establish 
some kind of reunion of interest. Then 
I said, “When you came to the door 
with that pistol in your hand, you were 
no doubt expecting someone.” 

He nodded. “I was expecting some 
Communists,” he said grimly. 

So, then, Lahys—the jealous artist 
had misinformed me. Instead of being 
one of the satellites of Moscow, Ran- 
dorf was their enemy. I breathed a sigh 
of relief. “Paris certainly is a garden of 
vicious rumors,” I said. “I had even 
heard you were a Communist. You! 
Imagine that.” 

“I was a Communist,” he said. “But 
we have parted company. Let us talk of 
other things.” 

I really wanted to keep on that same 
subject, but his attitude discouraged 
me. I asked him what the horse situa- 
tion was in France. “It was very bad 
during the war,” he said. (So he re- 
membered the war!) 

“Not enough food for the horses, 
and too much work,” he went on. “The 
petrol shortage made them much in de- 
mand, and those who had them—the 
beasts !—overworked them. I am of two 
minds about the Boches. I will never 
forgive them for bombing the roads of 
France at a time when those.gpads 
were full of peasants and their horses 
fleeing from the battle area. And yet I 
cannot help remembering that the Boche 
was the first great promoter of mecha- 
nized warfare, which eliminates horses 
from the quarrels of men.” 

I asked him whether he had been 
able to work much at sculpture during 
the war, and he replied that he had 
been most fortunate, as he had had a 
very estimable animal named Prosper, 
to pose for him. “I did not have him all 
the time,” he added, “‘as he spent part 
of his time in the Resistance. But we 
were together a good deal, and it was 
agreeable.” 

A horse in the Resistance movement? 
That, I held, was quite remarkable. 
“Mais pas du tout,” he said. *“We had 
priests, notaries, Communists, duch- 
esses, antiquaries, midwives—every- 
thing. Why not horses? I assure you 
that no Resistance horse who was cap- 
tured by the Gestapo ever told on his 
associates.” 

Prosper’s war work was very special, 
he said. He was used for drawing an old- 
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rags cart in which radio equipment, ex- 
plosives and other Resistance materi- 
als were concealed. The patriots didn't 
want to keep Prosper at some regular 
stable, where collaborationist inform- 
ers might give him away to the Ger- 
mans. Because Randorf’s studio was 
also a stable, the patriots asked him if 
Prosper couldn't be kept there, and he 
agreed. It was the beginning of a won- 
derful friendship 

“It gave me an excellent companion 
and model,” he said. “At first I had 
some doubts about Prosper doing Re- 
sistance work. An accident with those 
explosives might be tragic for him. But 
after having a long talk about this with 
him one night, | decided Prosper was 
quite content to do what he could for 
the Resistance, and so I was content 
too. Of course | worried about him ev- 
ery time he went out. Sometimes he was 
gone for two or three days—sometimes 
even a week. | passed some very un- 
quiet hours, I assure you. I have never 
been very patriotic, you know—did not 
consider myself belonging to any one 
country. But in those days when Pros- 
per was risking his life so frequently for 
France with his load of explosives, I 
acquired a great love for France 

“And then came the Day of Libera- 
tion. Never has there been such a day 
Those Resistance men, they brought 
Prosper back, and we all sat down here 
Prosper 
seemed so glad to be back. The Resist- 


and celebrated with wine. 


ance men told me it had been a great 
work with 
Prosper in a common cause. I esteemed 


pleasure and honor to 
them. | said I wanted to glorify Pros- 
per’s work for the Resistance in a me- 
morial in stone. Not only were they 
pleased, but then and there they made 
me a present of Prosper 

“| was really happy, and in that state 
1 would have linked arms with these 
men no matter what they were. Then 
they told me something I hadn't known 
before—that they were Communists, 
that they belonged to the Communist 
wing of the Resistance. | said, xcel- 
lent.” And then they gave me further 
news. They informed me that Prosper 
too was a Communist 

1 looked into Randorf’s eyes 


ally?” | said 


“Re- 
“But how could Prosper 
become a Communist” 

The same way that the others be- 
came Communists. naturally.” he re- 
torted. “How do most people become 


monarchists, or republicans, or Fas- 
cists” By their associations 
But for Commu- 


There's the 


“Yes, yes, | know 
nists it's not so simple 
matter of indoctrination 

“Indoctrination,” he said, scornfully 
“I assure you Prosper knows as much 
about that as the rest of them do.” 

| said 
Randort 
was a Communist, | said, ‘Bien. What 


nothing. “So,” continued 
& 


“when they told me Prosper 


is good enough for Prosper is good 
enough for me.’ So I joined the Party 
too.” 

“You mean you actually joined the 
Communist Party because of a horse?” 
He looked at me with pain. “Can 


you think of a better reason? 
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He put the question so seriously that 
I felt it incumbent upon myself to think. 
Reasons! Reasons! | knew a Commu- 
nist who became a Fascist because his 
rich aunt died. I had another friend who 
became a Buddhist because the critics 
didn’t like his last novel. I had still an- 
other friend who 

“No,” I said, finally. “I cannot think 
of a better reason.” 

Randorf nodded. “They were fine 
men, those patriots,” he went on 
“Having given me Prosper, they also 
brought me a great quantity of feed for 
him. And they secured for me a large 
block of Caen stone. So we went to 
work, Prosper and I, in the manner of 
true converts, to do something grand 
to honor the party to which we both 
belonged 

“But then things changed. Those 
splendid Resistance men whom I ad- 
mired came no more. In their place 
came other Communists who were not 
fighters but meddlers, 


talkers, doc- 


trinaires, committeemen. They had 
business with me. They wanted me to 
be the head of a Communist sculptors’ 
committee, they appointed me 
head, against my wishes. Then they 
came almost every day to tell me that | 
had to attend this meeting or that meet- 
ing, that a certain 
needed my presence, that a certain 
scheduled riot in the Place de la Con- 
corde could not take place unless I was 
there to get my head broken. I told them 
again and again that it was difficult for 


and 


demonstration 


me to attend meetings, as | had much 
work to do. ‘But you must attend,” they 
said. “After all, you are the head of a 
committee. It is treason to the com- 
mittee not to attend.’ I told them I had 
never wanted this committee post, and 
They said, “You 


There are no provisions 


that | would resign 
cannot resign 
in the constitution of the Party for re- 
signing. You can only be expelled.” | 
said, “Then please, in the name of good- 
ness and charity, expel me.” But they 
would not. In vain | pointed out to 
them that I was doing a great work of 
art for the Party and that I ought to be 
left in peace to finish it. Their attitude 
was that a great work of art was not as 
important as a great street demon- 
stration 

“I was weary of all that, I can tell 
you. But then the worst thing of all 
happened. | finished my great work, 
and I invited this same committee to 
come and look at it. When I first began 
it, those Resistance men who gave me 


Prosper and the stone had promised me 
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that they would provide a glorious lo- 
cation for the finished statue in the 
Place de la République in Rennes. But 
now, when this committee saw what I 
had done 

His eyes were suddenly wild, his lips 
twisted with anger. He arose and said, 
“Please come with me. You may see it, 
and judge for yourself.” 

He led me to the rear of the studio, 
and there he jerked away the canvas. 
“Voila!” he said. 

It was an equestrian statue carved in 
Caen stone, and it represented Karl 
Marx on horseback, with his left hand 
holding Das Kapital and his right hold- 
ing the reins of a small, thin, bony horse 
charging dutifully toward the heavens 
of a classless society. 

“It is remarkable,” I said. “Is the 
horse Prosper?” 

“Yes.” And he added, bitterly, 
“What things they said! An equestrian 
statue was well enough for Napoleon or 
Henri Quatre, but it would not do for 
Marx. To puta great man on horseback 
was a feudalistic, Bonapartistic anach- 
ronism. A great thinker like Marx did 
not need a horse, and to put him on one 
was disrespectful and a mockery. Be- 
lieve me, I told them a few things. I re- 
plied that to put a man ona horse was a 
recognized classical form for honoring 
the man, and this form would last as 
long as there were men and horses. In 
so far as great thinkers were concerned, 
I said that Marcus Aurelius was an even 
greater thinker than Marx, and he had 
spent his whole life on a horse. And 
then I reminded them that Julius Caesar 
had dictated his Commentaries on the 
Gallic Wars while riding his horse. To 
which they replied—and note it well— 
that this didn’t matter, as Julius Caesar 
was a Fascist. Oh, they had an answer 
for everything. 

“That was bad enough. But then 
they dared to criticize Prosper. Even if 
Marx could be shown on a horse, he 
could not be shown on Prosper. They 
said Prosper looked like a badly ex- 
ploited working-class horse—and the 
effect would be just as disagreeable as if 
Marx were shown sitting on a worker. I 
replied that Prosper might be a Com- 
munist, as they were, but he was cer- 
tainly not a working-class horse any 
more than they were working-class 
people. If Prosper were thin, if his 
bones stuck out, that was due not to a 
class but to the sacrifices he had made 
for the Resistance—I had fed him and 
fed him but could not bring back his 
flesh 
ingly in all his bony thinness, scorning 
to give him more flesh in stone, because 
| wanted to emphasize his 


And | had shown Prosper lov- 


heroic 
sacrifices 

“But | knew what these canaille were 
thinking—that Prosper, the 
Father of Faithful Sacrifice, was not 
good enough for Marx, the Father of 
Communism 


really 


“Where is Prosper now?” I asked. 

“They took him away,” he replied. 
“Two days after | showed the com- 
mittee the more men came. 
Among them were some of those same 
Resistance men whom I had* liked, but 
now they were different. They had 


door, 
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angry, snarling faces. They said I was a 
Fascist—capitalist-imperialist exploit- 
ing their good Communist horse, and 
they were taking him away. | fought 
them, of course; hit one of them with a 
stone mallet. But they were a dozen, 
and too many for me. They took Pros- 
per away. But I know where he is. He is 
in a mining town in the North, where 
they are having an electoral campaign. 
Every day he pulls a charrette covered 
with Communist placards. Good 
enough for electing their candidates, 
but not good enough for their Marx to 
sit on. | am sure he is not a Communist 
any longer. But what can he do? He 
cannot confess and write a book about 
it. | dream of going up there and lib- 
erating him. But I cannot leave.” 

“Why not?” 

“They are coming here to break my 
statue. | know it.” He took out the 
pistol again and brandished it. 

“Please put that away,” I said. “Iam 
sure that your worries are needless. 
Even if they didn’t like a statue of 
Marx, I don’t think they could bring 
themselves to break it.” 

“I'm not thinking about Marx. It’s 
Prosper they'll break first.” 

The way he continued to wave that 
gun made me more than a little uneasy. 
“Perhaps you're right,” I said. “Still, 
I must admit that Marx on horseback 
is a little unusual. I don’t believe the 
man was ever on a horse’s back in his 
life.” 

“What difference does that make?” 
he said, angrily. ““Neither have I ever 
been on a horse’s back.” 

“What's that you say? You .. . were 


Randorf’s face went ashen pale. As 
he turned away from me I thought I 
saw his lips tremble. His subsequent si- 
lence and stony-attitude told me plainly 
that my visit had come to an end. So 
I left. 


Try as I might, I could not under- 
stand the way he had frozen up after 
admitting he had never been on a horst. 
But when I ran into Chollgt the next 
day and told him of this aid, with- 
out a trace of amuseme Jon't you 
understand, mon ami? "len may ride 
other men, but horses never ride other 


horses.” THE END 
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